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INTRODUCTION 


Iiik ruRj'osK of thi» investigation is to determine whether tJte Indo-European 
tradition of the Divine 1 wins was known among Germanic peoples. This concise 
statement of purpose implies a number of assumptions, all of which are problem* 
atic- hirst, the statement implies that there was once a Proto-Indo-European 
community sharing a common culture and religion. The second implication is that 
there existed a Proto-Germanic religion analogous to the ProtoGonnanic lan¬ 
guage, and that this religion was related to the Indo-European religion in much 
the same way the Proto-Germanic language was related to the Proto-Indo-European 
language. Wnally, the statement includes the express assumption that there was an 
exclusively Indo-European tradition of the Divine Twins. 

1 he first two assumptions, on which many of the early comparative mythologists 
based their investigations, have been questioned by some distinguished scholars. 
For example, as early as 1925. Karl Helm, one of the leading students of Germanic 
religion, rejected not only the concept of a Proto-IndoEuropean religion but of a 
common Germanic religion as well: 

Nachdtco ich die Anitthn* cincr gcrodiijcnnanlxlicn Cflticrwdt abgctchiu babe, iu c» ktar. diu 
die Anuahtac ciucr gctneiniiKlogcicnanisclitti sor dcr W£cuuintcn Vdttertietmujig <*Uticcrndcn 
GSucrwcU fftr tnich niche dbkmabel iu. Einc Annxlicnc widcrsprldit ebefUO *chr <5cn 

Gctciicti rcligitfscr trie etlinograpliiiciiev EiMKiddimK. 1 

A similar attitude was expressed more recently by Ernst Ebbingshaus, who not 
only dismisses the discipline of comparative Indo-European mythology, but im¬ 
plies that it is wrong to use the word “Germanic" to designate a people or a 
culture: 

Both Gcimank and Iixlo -European a:c linguistic terms ami should not be used otherwise. The 
"IE relisiocT of which some couteiapoiaiy vcM.-m win to know so much was Invented In the 
earlier part of the nineteenth century ax*. Neither daring ct)molog>es r nor the rehashing of 
Adalbert Kuhn's comparison of myths an make it any older.* 

These attitudes imply that an investigation of the kind to be undertaken here 
would have no chance of succeeding because it would Ik* founded on untenable 
assumptions. While it is true that early comparative mythologists erred in basing 
their studies on these untested assumptions, it is no less an error to dismiss a theory 
before weighing it against the evidence. For this reason, the present investigation 
has been undertaken with these problematic questions left open, ami the evidence 
has been allowed to speak for itself. 

The third assumption, regarding an exclusively Indo-European tradition of the 
Divine Twins offers special problems. It would be convenient to posit such a 
mythological tradition, as others have done, by adducing the evidence that shows 
striking parallels between the various jxiirs of divinities found in the mythologies 
of "Indo-European'” peoples. The question, however, is too complex to be answered 
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by so simple a procedure. Divine Twins are by no means limited to the Indo- 
European tradition: they are found throughout the world. Moreover, many of the 
characteristics and mythological themes associated with such pairs arc so wide¬ 
spread that they can Ixr accurately labeled universal. Therefore, before one can 
attempt to isolate a tradition of twin divinities within a given language family, 
consideration must be given to the universal aspects of twin worship. Only then can 
the investigator jK>sii certain traits and functions as belonging exclusively to the 
Indo European tradition. 

Another difficulty arises out of the lack of source material. The Icelandic Eddas, 
which offer the only extensive documentation of Germanic mythology, provide 
only ambiguous evidence of the Germanic Divine Twins. Thus, if one wishes to 
uncover evidence of the twins in Germanic tradition, one must rely on other 
sources. The validity of such sources for this purpose, however, has l>ccn dismissed 
by Hermann Schneider, who furthermore believes that it is futile to attempt to 
locate the Germanic Divine Twins: 

Sic (the Divine Twin*}... nrfglktm gctroi auf gfimamwlwm fkxJcn ximitrcffcit. ist da* Strcbcn 
<ki I'of*<l»cr. die tmvcidrowcn. be«i*c wic sot 80 Jahrcn. nadi Spuren Act heiden sudten, und. 
cJrKtn *omi gaiu fthcrholtcn Vcrfahrct* getnaw, and) gcrmaniidic Gcwhiditc utid HcMcnugc 
na<h ihnen durcltvrilhlicn.* 

Schneider thus maintains that the use of historic and heroic sources in the study 
of mythology represents an entirely outdated method. While it is true that many 
"romantic” scholars have committed abuses in their interpretation of historic and 
heroic sources, the reaction to such methods has led Schneider, as well as others, to 
commit another methodological error, namely, the automatic rejection of all source 
material that happens to be labeled “historic” or “heroic.” Such labels are fre¬ 
quently arbitary, and should not be viewed as the absolute criterion in evaluating 
the validity of source material. Therefore, in this study each piece of evidence 
has been investigated for its ow n value, and has not been dismissed merely because 
of the arbitrary label it bears. 




I 

UN1 VERSAL DIOSCURISM 


Although all people* of dtc world arc subject co the phenomenon of multiple 
birth. Mich an event nevertheless is considered unusual and frequently arouses 
feelings of awe. These feelings are evidently responsible not only for the wide¬ 
spread similarity in attitudes toward human twins, but also for the striking agree¬ 
ment in religious and mythological concepts involving divine twins throughout 
the world. Because of this universal nature of tlve problem,' one cannot investigate 
the Dioscuric traditions that occur within a single language family without com 
sidcring the ethnographic evidence of rite attitudes toward human twins the world 
over and the Dioscuric mythological traditions that can Ixr called "universal."* 
Cross Twins anti Parallel Twins .—Divine twins, like their human counterparts, 
inevitably fall into two main categories: those of like sex (parallel twins) and those 
of different sexes (cross twins). The latter class is represented in mythology by such 
pairs as the Vedic Yarna and Yami, and the Norse Askr and Embla. The belief that 
such pairs w r crc, like Adam and Eve, tire first humans is almost universal. More¬ 
over, there is a widespread belief that human cross twins have committed prenatal 
incest, and this notion has evidently contributed to the striking similarities of 
various mythological traditions involving such pairs.* 

As with cross sex twins, the mythological tradition involving parallel twins shows 
a remarkable similarity throughout the world. The two traditions arc, however, 
quite distinct; each of them represents an independent and relatively well-defined 
rcligious/mythological complex. The mythologies of peoples who speak languages 
related to the Indo-European include traditions of both crow twins and parallel 
twins. The tradition of cross twins, however, is not nearly so complete and well- 
defined as that of parallel twins, and as a result, docs not lend itself readily to a 
comparative investigation. It is for this reason that the present study is limited 
essentially to those traditions involving parallel twins. 

The universal mythological complex of parallel twins which is treated in this 
chapter is easily recognizable as such. Each of the divine pair is frequently begotten 
by a different father, one of whom is a celestial divinity; the twins show contrasting 
natures; they are frequently called upon to defend their mistreated mother; ami 
they are worshipped as divinities of fertility. In some of the mythological tradi¬ 
tions, however, the twinship of the pair is not particularly stressed. The Latvian 
Dieva deli, for example, whose traits and functions arc clearly part of the universal 
Dioscuric pattern, are never specifically referred to as twins. Since such pairs arc 
clearly Dioscuric divinities, they arc treated in this investigation along with those 
deities who arc specifically called twins. Moreover, the term "divine twins'* is used 
to refer to all those pairs who fit the Dioscuric pattern, whether or not tltcrc is 
evidence of their simultaneous birth. 


$ 
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Dual P*lcrmty .—‘The belief that a multiple birth is the result of multiple con¬ 
ception is worldwide in its distribution. Thus one frequently encounters the 
notion that a pair of twins cannot possibly be begotten by a single father. I he 
attitudes recorded in some of the legends collected by the Brothers Gnmrn attest 
to the fact that tins belief was current in Euro|x: even in modern times, hoi ex¬ 
ample. legend No. 521: "Es isi unroogltch, dass dieses Wcibdrci Kinder yon cincm 
Mann haben koru.e oh.ic Ehcbnidi."* Similarly, Legend No. .>S1: jst un- 

mdelicli, dass cin Weib zwei Kinder auf cinmal von cincm Vatcr babe. A* * 
result of this Ixdtcf. the notion naturally arises that the mother of a set of twins is an 
adulteress. On the other hand, one frccptcmly assumes that she has been visited by 
a cod or a spirit in addition to her husband. Thus, among the Indians of Peru, 
one of a pair of twins is considered to l>e the son of a thunderbolt/ Among North 
American Indians, there arc marginal hunting peoples who kill one or both of a 
pair of twins, justifying the act by claiming that one of the twins was the child of 
a spirit or of another man/ Similarly, the Shilh.k of East Africa call all twins nuoic 
juok ‘children of god/* Traces of this belief in the dual paternity of twins have 
evidently survived in the form of a superstition found among German immigrants 
in the United States: "Wann cm dcr mund uf der Arsch scheint iberm fcgle. gebts 
willing/"* This passage expresses, in rather blatant terms, tire belief that if the 
moon were to shine upon ones buttocks during copulation, the woman would give 
bitih to twins. Although the original meaning of this superstition had evidently 
been forgotten by the time it was recorded, its origin can probably be attributed to 
the belief in dual conception. In this instance the Moon and the husband beget one 
child each. Similarly, in England when a woman bore twins it was often said that 
site had "Martin's hammer knocking at her wicket.""* '1 he reference here is evi¬ 
dently to St. Martin, who. according to some investigators, had assumed the role of 
the Germanic Thunder-God* hammer and all.* 1 If this assumption is true, at¬ 
tributing the pregnancy to St. Martins hammer is then unquestionably the sur¬ 
vival of an ancient religions belief that the Germanic god of thunder shared in the 
conception of twins. 

These notions of the dual paternity of human twins have influenced the forma¬ 
tion of mythological traditions involving divine twins as they occur throughout the 
world. A typical example is provided by the mythology'of the Apapocuva Indians 
of south Brazil. The pantheon of this tribe includes a pair of divine twins, one of 
whom is considered the son of a high deity, "Our Great Father, while the second 
twin is considered the son of a lesser divinity, "Our Father, Knower of All 
Thing*."” Ancient Greece provides many analogous examples of the dual paternity 
of mythological twin*. The twin sons of Alkmcnc, for example, have different 
fathers. Hcraklcs was fathered by 7 eu>. while Ipltikles was fathered by the mortal 
Amphitryon. The identical concept of dual paternity, as we shall see. played a 
major role in the Indo-European tradition of divine twins. 

Differences between Divine Twins .— In view of this widespread belief that twins 
are the product of two failieis, it is mu surprising to learn that mythological 
traditions frequently emphasize the tlillcrcncc between divine twins. There arc 
many well-known examples of this concept. Onnuztl represent* light: his twin. 
Ahrimann, represents darkness. Esau is rise bold, vigorous huntsman; Jacob, the 
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docile shepherd. Amphioti is a musician; his twin brother, /.ethos, is a huntsman. 
Among the Brazilian Apajsocuva, the elder of the divine twins isa powerful deity 
who resides in heaven; the younger, who is of minor importance, resides in the East 
with his mother. One of the twins is of a sanguine and choleric nature, while the 
other is of phlegmatic, melancholy temperament/' Generally throughout the 
Americas the traditions of the divine twins report that rite elder is clever and 
capable, while the younger is a foolish, lazy dumbling.” Furthermore, since one 
member of a pair of twins is often considered to have been fathered by a god, one 
encounters many traditions in which one twin is considered mortal, while the 
other is immortal. The Greek Dioskouroi, Kastor and Polydeukes, represent merely 
the most famous example of this concept.” 

Treatment of the Mother of Twins .—Since the mother of a set of twins is fre¬ 
quently considered to have been guilty of adultery or to base been favored by the 
gods, site is treated accordingly. In many instances she is forced to leave the 
village, or she is other wive mistreated. For example, among the natives of Bali. the 
birth of twins necessitates the expulsion of the mother and her children to a forest 
hut (or a period of forty-two days. 1 " Among the African Apono, the period is six 
years.” Among various peoples the mother and her twin children are killed” In 
many instances, however, the mother of twins receives preferential treatment. .She 
is often an important figure in twin cults, and slue and her children arc frequently 
accorded a semidivine status/* The fact that the mother of twin brethren often 
plays a dominant role in the mythological traditions can probably l>e attributed 
to these widespread attitudes. On the other hand, the abandonment or cruel 
punishment of the mother may well have contributed to the many Dioscnric myths 
in which the twins become her liberators, and/or avengers. The famous legend of 
Amphioti and Zethos, the TIteban twins, is merely one of many treatments of this 
theme.” 

Twins as Divinities of Fertility .—The phenomenon of multiple birth quite 
obviously suggests fertility; consequently, twins ami the mother of twins play a 
dominant role in fertility rituals of peoples throughout the world. Often one can 
discern the principle of contagious magic at work in such rites. For example, 
among the African Busoga, twins and their mother sow the fields to assure a good 
crop.” Among the Baganda, seeds are placed in contact with the body of the mother 
of twins, while the twins tlteimelves make the plows." The twins of the Yumnn 
Indians of the Colorado River arc !>elicved to have been sent from heaven to bring 
rain and fertility.'* Similarly, the Nilotic and Bantu cattle-raisers consider twins to 
be a gift of god to assure fertility of cattle and crops, and a fertility dance is 
performed to celebrate their birth/ 

In Turkey, the shrine of Gabbar Dede and his brother Bulamady Dedc is 
visited by an outcast Moslem group of peasants (the Fellahs) among whom fer¬ 
tility magic is still practiced. Young married couples hang etude dolls and cradles 
at the tomb to induce conception. Fertility symbols are also evident on the grave¬ 
stones of the shrine.” Similarly, the earth that covered the alleged tombs of the 
Theban twins Aruphion and Zethos was thought to have possessed special fertility 
lowers, and measures had to l>c taken to protect the tombs/* Even in Europe one 
finds peasant fertility rites involving twins and the mothers of twins." In Bali a set 
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of twins in the village is viewed as assuring rich rice crops. prosperity, and wealth." 

It sltonld l>e emphasized that the majority of the ethnographic data regarding 
rise fertility-promoting abilities of twins deals not with divine twins, but with 
human twins and their mothers. Even the rejsort of the legendary Theban twins 
Amphion and /ethos is concerned with their tomb, indicating that the twin breth¬ 
ren were once considered to have led a mortal or, at least, incarnate existence. It is 
often human twins who jjosse-ss the divine power to grant fertility and wealth, and 
consequently, human twins themselves arc often worshipped for these abilities. 
The problem of the divine power of human twins is of primary inqfortancc to this 
investigation and is discussed in greater detail later. 

The close association of mortal twins with fertility has certainly had its elTcct on 
Dioscuric traditions. Divine twins arc traditionally lx>m on the shores of lakes, 
streams, or oceans, or upon island sanctuaries.*' and arc thus connected with water 
as a primeval generative force. Furthermore, mothers of twins arc frequently asso¬ 
ciated with water divinities. Rhea, the mother of Romulus and Remus, was the 
wife of a river-god, ami I.oda, the mother of the Dioskooroi, was the daughter of a 
sea-god. The frequent connection of divine twins with the sky. and with certain 
plants and animals, can no doubt be attributed to the association of twins with the 
function of fertility.’ 1 

The Names of Divine Twins .—The naming of twins follows distinct patterns 
the world over.” It is common for a pair of twins to be called bv a single name in 
the plural, or dual; for example, “Dioskouroi.” "Alcis," and "AisinA." Sometimes 
the projjcr name of one twin is applied to both, for example, the Roman 
"Castorcs." In some imtamc* the twins share the same name in the singular with 
a differentiating adjective, for example, "Halfdan the Black" and "Halfdan the 
White.’* Or their names may be differentiated by Ablaut, for example, ‘ Romm*’ 
and "Remus’* (Romulus is a secondary form). Often oire encounters the same name 
with a differentiating suffix, for example, the twin saints "Ferruiius" and *’Fcr- 
rutto.” Conversely, there arc varying names that share the same last element: 
’’Sintiam” and "Bahrain,*’ or ‘Tlcraklcs’' and “Iphiklcs." There arc names that 
rhyme—"Huz’* and "Buy."—or different names that share a single meaning— 
“Hengest” and "Horsa/* each of which means "horse,’** Rarely docs one find a 
pair of twins, either divine or human, who are not named according to one or 
more of the above schemes. 

Friendship and Hostility of Twins .—Since twins arc usually together, having 
even shared the same womb, it is not surprising to find an unusually close friend¬ 
ship between members of such |>airs. Polydeukcs, for example, is willing tosacrifice 
his immortality for his brother Kasior. In various Dioscuric traditions, the death 
of one twin automatically means death for the other." 

There is another side to tire coin, however. Twins often slrow great hostility to 
one another. There is even a widespread belief that twins fight within the womb. 
Flic most famous example of such hostility is the Biblical pair Esau and Jacob 
(Gen. 2fi: 22). A parallel example occurs, in ancient Greece between Acrisios and 
Proitos (Apollodorus. Bill. II, 2, l). T 'Hie fact that divine twins frequently exhibit 
contrasting natures may also contribute to the hostility between them in mytho¬ 
logical traditions. 9 * Tim theme is universal in its distribution, and is also known 
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among Indo>£uropean<spciiking peoples (c.g., Romulus and Remus). In view of the 
universal distribution of this theme, it would be difficult if not imjsossiblc to sec 
it\ occurrence among IndoEuropeanspeaking peoples as evidence of an exclusively 
Indo-European myth. Fortunately, this problem need not be of concern in this 
investigation, for there is no evidence that this theme ever played a significant role 
in myths associated with the Indo-European Divine Twins. 

The Divine Status of Human Twins .—A curious aspect involving "universal 
Dioscurism" is the manner in which human and divine twins often tend to overlap, 
indeed to such a degree that one has difficulty in keeping them separate. One 
notices that divine twins axe traditionally very human, ami that human twins 
frequently possess divine powers. Among the Ambo of East Africa, for example, 
twins arc given royal names, ami they arc treated as royal ity/Vfhc Yu man Indians 
of the Colorado River consider their twins to have been vent from heaven and such 
pairs arc thus sacred. The same is true for the Bantu and Nilotic cattle-raisers “ 
The Tetons of North America believed that twins were superhuman, that they were 
sent from the "land of the twins," and could be reincarnated many times." Such 
evidence lias led Leo Sternberg to the assumption that twin cults, wherever they 
occur, are the result of the deification of a pair of human twins. The birth of twins, 
he maintains, is an event of such supernatural magnitude that it inevitably resulted 
in the establishment of a new twin cult." Moreover, this apotheosis was true, ac¬ 
cording to Sternberg, even in instances where a twin cult occupied the center of a 
national religion, as, for example; with Osiris.” In sxteh instances the local cult 
was absorbed into the pantheon of gods of an entire nation, and ultimately the 
worship of the twin deities became part of the national religion. 

Sternberg adduces much evidence that lends support to his theory, and the entire 
structure is quite credible. On the other hand, even if one accepts his theory in toto 
as an explanation for the origin of all twin cults, very few questions arc really 
answered. For example, Sternlscrg applies his hypothesis to various well-known 
examples of twin cults and attempts to explain the origin of each in terms of the 
independent local worship of a pair of human twins. Still working within the 
framework of his hypothesis, one must concede, however, that a cult of divine twins 
which had become a part of a national religion could have spread into new’ areas 
either by diffusion or by migrating peoples. Therefore, according to Sternberg's 
scheme, the similarity between the Greek Dioskouroi and the Vedtc Avvinv could 
be explained cither bv the indq>cndcni development of local cults, or by a com¬ 
mon Indo-European origin. In other words, the hypothesis fails to supply a com¬ 
plete answer. 

There arc other problems that the Sicrnbcig theory cannot solve. For example, 
what happens in a tribe or a people possessing a cult of divine twins when a new 
set of twins is born? Do the new twins immediately Income the object of a new 
cult, and docs the old cult automatically go out of existence? Sttcli a development 
docs not scan likely. The ethnographic data fail to provide a clear picture of 
precisely what occurs in such situations. There arc, however, some reports that 
permit one to draw certain conclusions. It has been shown, for instance, that the 
'Felons considered twins to be supernatural and that such pairs could be l>orn 
again and again into the tribe. This attitude perhaps holds the key to the solution 
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of the problem. A set of twins may \>ell be considered sacred, not merely because 
their birch is an extraordinary event, but because they arc viewed as the incarna¬ 
tions of a divine pair," In Peru there is evidence that a pair of twins was considered 
to be an incarnation of the thunder god." One can observe a similar phenomenon 
in ancient Greece where various pairs of Spartan kings were thought of as the 
incarnations of the mythological Dioskonroi" This phenomenon is treated in 
greater detail during the course of this investigation, and it is shown that the con¬ 
cept of the incarnation of divine twins evidently played an important role in 
Indo-European tradition ami csjjccially among various Germanic peoples. 

It must he stressed that in the summary of the universal aspects of Diosctirism, 
no attempt lias been made to Ijc inclusive. Twins arc born among all peoples of the 
world, and a single investigator could scarcely assemble all the ethnographic data 
that have been recorded about twins and their place in society. Even a brief survey 
of the universal Dioscuric traditions, however, can help the investigator avoid 
many of the pitfalls into which earlier scholars have fallen. For example, when 
such a fine scholar as Hermann GuntcTt attempted to prove that the Vcdic Alvins 
wctc not really twins/' the evidence he adduced to support this contention repre¬ 
sented precisely those traits typical of Dioscuric pairs. Other scholars, too, in their 
enthusiasm to establish the existence of an exclusively Indo-European tradition of 
the Divine Twins have seized upon those traits and functions that arc universal and 
arc thus poorly suited for their purpose.* 4 

The feelings toward multiple birth which are nearly identical the world over 
were also, of course, common to the Indo-European peoples. Therefore, in studying 
the Indo-European tradition, it will be found that the various pairs of deities share 
many of the universal traits. Nevertheless, the Indo-European twins will be seen 
to have in common many detailed characteristics and functions which reveal a 
relationship so striking that it can only be explained by assuming a common origin. 

It should be stressed that prccislcy those scholars who have been concerned with 
the universal nature of twin divinities have conceded that there is an exclusively 
Indo-European tradition." For example, J. Rcndcl Harris states emphatically that: 
the Lithuanian ... " to*i% of God" who ride ujxm a durkx. am! liberate the daughter of the 
ion ... dtoidti l>c cbwificd with Crock forms ar coming fiotn a oomnson IndoF.niopron origfcn.*’ 

Similarly, Alexander Haggerty Krappe. while discussing the theme of the libera¬ 
tion of the Sun Maiden by the Divine Twins states: 

La concordance crurc touto cos K-gerwle* c»t par trop frsppcrntc pour nVtrc qu'tm aoddcni. II 
s’ajit plutot d un theme cKji bicn cocinu auic Indo-fluiopccm avant leur Htyaraitou.** 

Wilhelm Mannhardt. who was primarily interested in the solar phenomena 
associated with the divine twins, and who uncovered countless parallels in various 
mythologies, agrees: 

Attttcvdcm slier Kimrnc im Gatuen der kttUebe Soonetimytlun jo gemu nail detn alcuiftchcn itn 
Veda urxl item altgrkchuchcn Obercin. <lau «5erjci»ige wltimlkli auf Widcnpnieh wild, 

wither in ihm ein rinnliYh ueu cduUcnc* Nathhild dcr piocthnUdicn, indocuropSischcn Swi* 
rerun) tho&oglc \or *kb lu tvsbeu vcirmitlwri raftcfiic.** 

Rather than accept the opinions of others regarding the problem of an exclu- 
sivcly Indo-Euro]>can Dioscuric tradition, however, 1 have allowed the evidence to 
sj>cak for itself. 





II 

THE INDO-EUROPEAN DIVINE TWINS 


Aitikhc.ii evidence of ihe mythologies and religions of Indo-European peoples 
occurs in a variety of sources, most of the nailable infonnation on the Divine 
Twins is restricted to three widely separated traditions: the Indolranian, the 
Graeco-Roman, and the Baltic. 

The lndodranian Tradition. —In India the Rig Veda constitutes tltc most 
valuable single dej>osit of mythological source material. The majority of this 
material is found in the Sarnhitti , a redaction of the Vedas consisting of collections 
of hymns, most of which were C0fn]>osed sometime during the second millennium 
b.c., the preclassical period of Sanskrit literature. Since they invoke a variety of 
deities, the hymns provide an excellent source for the study of the Hindu 
pantheon. On the other hand, because of the very nature of the material, viz. 
incantations and prayers, the SamhilA do not contain myths as such. Neverthe¬ 
less, many themes that were once part of a corpus of mythology can be discerned.’ 
Although other Sanskrit sources, including the later epics, offer a limited amount 
of material on the Divine Twins, such information is meaningful only when in¬ 
terpreted with reference to the Vedic hymns. 

The remaining Indo lranian sources—for example, the Avcsia—contain only a 
very sparse amount of infonnation on the twin divinities. Even the mere mention 
of the twins in such documents, however, is of importance, as is later shown. 

The Graeco-Roman Tradition. —In the Mediterranean area one can find numer¬ 
ous sets of twins, both heroic and divine,’ which are well documented in a variety 
of sources: Herodotus, Pausnnias, Plutarch, and many others* Despite the rela¬ 
tively large number of twins found in the sources of ancient Greece, the most 
famous pair, the Spartan Dtoskouroi, best represent the Indo-European tradition. 
Since these twins were favorite patrons of seamen and warriors, their cult soon 
>pread across the Mediterranean area. As a result, the Spartan Divine Twins arc 
also well documented in the Roman sources/ 

The Baltic Tradition. —'l he mythological material representing the Baltic area 
is contained in numerous sources, including rej>orts of missionaries, Papal bulls, 
various histories and chronicles. Bishops* orders, ami many others.’ The vast 
majority of information on the mythology of the Balts, however, has been pre¬ 
served in the popular songs. 

One reason why the Balts were able to preserve many of their ancient mytho¬ 
logical traditions is the relatively late Christianization of their homeland. Tltc new 
faith was not introduced until after the Teutonic invasions of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, and long after its introduction the pgan religions continued 
to exist with a tenacity unknown in other parts of Kuroj**. The Prussian peasants 
and villagers, for example, remained pagan until their entire culture and language 
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became extinct in the seventeenth century. Similarly, elements of the pagan re¬ 
ligion dominated the folk cultures of the Latvian and Lithuanian nations until 
the nineteenth, and even the beginning of the twentieth, century* The long sur¬ 
vival of paganism in this area has permitted an abundance of pre-Christian 
material to be preserved in the popular traditions, especially in the popular songs, 
the Lithuanian dainos and the Latvian dainas. 

Although the systematic collecting of Baltic songs did not begin until the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, the traditions these songs preserve arc very old 
indeed.' Linguistic research indicates that the metrical pattern of many of the songs 
was already established at the time of the divergence of the Lithuanian and Latvian 
languages in the eighth century/ Many of the dainas rclkct a certain syncretism of 
pagan and Christian traditions, but the Christian stratum is recent and can lie 
easily detached. The pre-Christian layer “is so ancient that it undoubtedly reaches 
back to prehistoric times—at least to the Iron Age or in the ease of some elements 
even several mil lcnia deeper."* 

The Latvian dainas arc more lyric and epigrammatic than narrative. Most of 
them arc very sltort, often comprising no more than a single four-line stanza. The 
Lithuanian dainos are often a little longer, and exhibit a slightly more narrative 
quality than do their Latvian counterparts. Curiously, the majority of the mytho¬ 
logical material is found in the shorter, lyric dainas. Owing to their epigrammatic 
nature, one docs not find myths as such in the songs. Nevertheless, one can find at 
least the motifs and themes that were once part of a corpus of mythology. 

In each of the above traditions there is a pair of Divine Twins that occupies an 
important position in the respective religions and mythologies. These sets of twin 
divinities have a striking number of traits and functions in common. 

Sons of the Sky-Cod. —In all three traditions the twins are known as the sons of 
a divinity of tin: sky. In the hymns of the Rig Teda the Divine Twins arc the 
Aivins, sons of Dyaus 'the Skv* (RV -MS.3).* The brothers arc also called Dii'd 
ndpdtA 'Sons of God/" This name corresponds precisely to the Greek Dios Kouroi , 
who are Kastor and Potydeukes, sons of Zens, who is also a Sky-God. The identical 
name is preserved in Baltic mythology, where the twins arc called Dieva deli in the 
Latvian, and Dievo sune.liai in the Lithuanian, both of which mean ‘Sons of God/ 

The name Dioskouroi is generally found in the later sources, whereas the earlier 
Greek sources more often speak of Kastor and Polydenkes as the Tyndaridai, the 
sons of Tymlarcos, Such evidence has led Richard Farucl! to conclude that orig¬ 
inally the twins were heroic, and their deification was a secondary development." 
Even Farncll, however, has recognised that some of the earlier sources—e.g., 
Homeric Hymn No. 17—repor t that the brothers arc the sons of Zeus. Moreover, 
Homeric Hymn No. 33 even calls the brothers “Dioskouroi/"* Thus there is good 
evidence that the Spartan twin brethren were considered from the beginning to be 
the sons of the Sky-Cod.' 4 

The father of the twins represents the identical mythological concept in all three 
traditions, indicating that cadi is a separate manifestation of a common Indo- 
European divinity. This contention is given incontestable support by the ono- 
mastic etymology of each name: Skt. Dyauh pilar, Gr. Zeus pdicr, Lntv. Dievs “ 

The Sun Maiden, Sister of the Divine Twins. —In all three traditions the Divine 
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Twins have a sister. In the Rig Veda site is Sfiryd, whose name is the feminine 
equivalent of Stiryoj 'the Sun/ She also bears the name Duhitd Suryasya 'Daughter 
of the Sun’ (RV 1.116.17; 1.118.5; 4.4S.2). This name finds a precise parallel in the 
name of the sister of the Latvian Divine Twins, Saules meita 'Daughter of the Sun/ 
who in the Lithuanian songs is called Saules dukterys, likewise ‘Daughter of the 
Sun/” In Greek mythology the sister of the Diovkouroi is Helen, whose very name 
means approximately 'divine splendor/'* and who, according to some reports, is 
also known as the daughter of Helios 'the Sun’ (Ptolem., Hist. Nov. ISO; Phot. 
Bill, MOto).** 

There is a fxriyandrous, incestuous element present in the Vcdic hymns, for the 
Aivins are not only the brothers of Sury.'i, hut her suitors (RV 10.85.9), and even 
her joint husbands (RV 4.45.6; 1.119.5). Similarly, the Latvian dainas report that 
the Dim deli are the suitors of the Sun Maiden." In the Vedic hymns SftryA 
mounts the chariot of the twins (RV 1.117.15; 1.118.5; 5.73.5), and die is seen or¬ 
biting the heavens with them (RV 1.43.2-5; 4.14.1; 8.22.1; 10.S5.10). Similarly, 
according to Euripides (Hel., 1495) the Dioskotiroi lead Helen home in a horse- 
drawn chariot. In the Baltic tradition the Dieva deli take the Sun Maiden sailing 
in a boat at sea (358,3S7S2). The boat and the chariot no doubt represent different 
manifestations of the identical concept. 

Although the polyamlrous, incestuous theme is not found in the relationship of 
the Dioskouroi with Helen, there is evidence indicating that such a relationship 
once existed. The two daughters of Leukip|>Os Hiheira and Phoibc, are stolen by 
the Dioskouroi as brides.*' Lcukippos, whose name is associated with the horse, 
has been considered to be identical with Helios, the Sun.** 1 Therefore it is probable 
that the two Leukippides represent manifestations of the single figure of the Sun 
Maiden. Hie duality of the Leukippides is probably a secondary* development, 
which occurred when the original polyandrons relationship had becotibe distasteful 
or was no longer understood. Thus a second maiden was invented so that each of 
the Divine Twins would have his wife* 

The hymns of the Rig Veda mention another female divinity who is also 
associated with the Asvins. She is U}as 'the dawn/ who corresponds both mytholog¬ 
ically and etymologically to the Greek Eos (Latin Aurora) and possibly to the 
Latvian Austra , AuscMis and to the Lithuanian Avsra, Ausrwe * Ujas. like Suryi. 
is reported to be the sister of the Aivins (RV 7.71.1) and also their beloved (RV 
4.52.1-S). She too is seen as a passenger in the celestial chariot of the twins. Because 
of the striking similarity between U$as and Suryft. various scholars have concluded 
that they represent different manifestations of the same mythological concept/' an 
argument that is difficult to prove. Even if one assumes that they were originally 
two distinct mythological figures, however, it is evident that the later traditions 
confused many of their traits ami functions. 

The Divine Twins and their sister may well have found their way into the 
Zoroastrian tradition of Iran, where the pair "Haurvartf and "Amaral fit” and 
the feminine abstraction •'ArmAiti** have evidently assumed the roles of the Indo* 
Iranian Dioscuric triad. From here the tradition spread through the Near East 
1 1 Inrut and Marut and perhaps even reached the Mediterranean area (Kabeiroi) * 

The Horses of the Divine Twins.—In each of the Indo Eurojieaii traditions, die 
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association of the Divine Twins with the horse represents the most pronounced 
characteristic of the twin brethren. Moreover, the striking agreement in detail 
revealed by the various traditions makes it evident that this association dates back 
at least to the period of Indo-European unity 

In the Rig Veda the vciy name of the divine pair expresses this relationship: 
A$vin& ‘owners of horses.’ Similarly, the Greek Dioskouroi were called leukop&toi 
‘having white horses’ (Pindar, Pytlt. 1.66). They were also referred to as hipputai 
sophoi 'skilled riders’ (Alkinan, Frgt. 12). It is furtheimorc significant that the 
Homeric hymns (17.5; 35.18), which constitute one of the oldci sources for the 
Greek twins, have preserved the image of the Divine Twins upon steeds. 

The association of the Divine Twins with horses is also confirmed by the evi¬ 
dence from the Baltic tradition, where there arc literally scores of dainas in which 
the horses of the Dieva diHi arc described. The horses of the twin brethren arc 
seen outside the Sun Maiden's door (S63-33S01), or on the hillside eating oats 
(363-33760). Moreover, thicc golden steeds arc seen accompanying the sun across 
the sky (39I M926). r: Similarly, the celestial steeds draw the Aivins in their golden 
surilike chariot (RV 83.35), circling the earth ami the sky in a day (RV 1.180.9-10). 
I he Greek Dioskouioi are likewise seen in a chariot that Hies through the air 
(£ur., Hcl M95). 

In all three traditions the celestial horses and chariots of the twins arc also en¬ 
visioned uj>on the water. One report (RV 1.30.18) tells of tlie Aivins riding their 
chariot at sea. I lie Dioskouioi also ride the waves to lead their sister Helen home 
(Eur., Hel. 1663), ami in Homeric Hymn No. 33 they appear at sea upon winged 
horses. This image precisely parallels the situation in the Rig Veda in which the 
chariot of the twins is envisioned as being drawn by two winged horses (R V 6.63,7). 
The two horses of the Divine Twins arc also seen at sea in the Baltic sources. The 
steeds arc adorned with golden saddles and bridle* and the Sun is seen riding on 
the one (363-33771). Another Baltic song (359-33739) reports that the horse-drawn 
sledge of the twins is seen upon the waves. The Divine Twins are also seen in a 
seafaring boat. Hie Aiviits, for example, travel in a ship with a hundred oars 
(RV 1.116.5). Similarly, the Baltic Sons of God build a boat from an apple tree 
and lake the Sun Maiden sailing (358-33732). The Creek Dioskouroi are also 
associated with the sea. for the twins were among ihc renowned Argonauts. More¬ 
over, the Dioskouroi were also known in the Mediterranean area as the guardians 
of seamen. This function of the twins is discussed at greater length below. 

There is evidence indicating that originally the association of the Divine Twins 
with the horses was of a theriomoiphic nature. The Asviijs, for example, were 
born while their mother Satanyu had assumed the form of a marc. The Theban 
twins, Amphion and Zethos. moreover, were called leitkb p6lo Dim ‘white horses 
of Zeus’ (Euripides. Autiopc C55), which corres|K>iuls precisely to the Latvian 
epithet foj the twins ‘horses of God* (36S—33797). Another duin.'t envisions the Sun 
sitting upon a hill and bathing her steeds in the sen (S83-3S9 t M). r ‘ 

Dual Vatcniity .—In the above chapter on "Universal Diosctirtsm,” evidence 
is adduced to show that the birth of twins is universally considered to be tlie result 
of dual conception, and thus twins arc believed to have different fathers. This 
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concept also plays a dominant role in the mythological traditions of the Indo- 
European peoples. 

Hie Creek Divine Twins, as has been shown, were called both Dioskouroi, sons 
of the immortal Zeus, and Tyndaridai, sons of the mortal Tymlarcos. Various 
scholars have assumed that one of the two father figure* was the result of a 
secondary development. Those who have considered the divine paternity primary 
have attempted to prove that the name Tyndareos is an epithet for Zeus.** while 
those who have believed that tire mortal father was the original figure have 
attempted to show that Zeus supplanted Tyndareos when the heroic twins were 
deified.® In view, however, of the evidence in chapter i which shows that twins 
arc universally considered to have two different fathers, it is highly probable that 
this was also the situation in the Greek tradition. From the beginning, both Zeus 
and Tyndareos were the fathers of the Dioskouroi. The evidence supports this 
contention. Various sources state quite specifically that each of the Divine Twins 
was begotten by a different father. Polydeukes w^as fathered by Zeus while Kastor 
was fathered by Tyndareos (Pindar, AVni. 10.150: Apollod., BibL 3.10.5-7). Fur¬ 
thermore, there arc other Creek twins who were likewise the product of two 
fathers: Amphion was fathered by Zeus, while Zethos was fathered by the mortal 
Epopeus. Similarly, Zeus begot Hcraklcs, while the mortal Amphitryon l>cgo« his 
twin brother, Iphiklcs. 

The Rig Veda provides a precise parallel to the Creek tradition of the dual 
paternity of the Divine Twins. The Aivins, like the Dioskouroi, are both called 
“Sons of Cod*’**; yet they arc also reported to have had two different fathers. 
According to RV 1.181.4, one of the ASvins is the "blessed offspring of the sky." 
while the other is the son of the mortal Sumakha*; however, RV 10.17.2 reports 
that the twin brethren are the sons of Vivasvat.* 

The evidence from the Baltic region gives no clear indication as to whether the 
Divine Twins originally had different fathers. Nevertheless, there is room for 
speculation. The Baltic songs occasionally mention other pairs of divinities who 
are the offspring of various fathers, for example, "the Sons of the Morning Star/’ 
"the Sons of the Moon," ami "the Sons of Perkuns (Thunder)/* 1 It is possible 
that one or more of tltese pairs is identical with tlie Dieva deli, and that the concept 
of a second father led to the new designation. This would represent a parallel to 
the situations in Greece, where the Dioskouroi were also called the Tyndaridai, 
and India, where the Divd n.ipat.i were also called the Sons of Vivasvat. 

In view of the universal nature of the concept, and in view of the striking par¬ 
allels in the Indo-European traditions, otic can safely assume that the dual 
paternity dates back at least to the period of Indo-European unity. Nevertheless, 
there arc scholars who arc still attempting to attribute the dual paternity of the 
Creek Dioskouroi to a more recent development. For example. Hcllmut Rosenfcld 
maintains that the report that Kastor was immortal and Polydeukes was mortal 
was the result of a more recent, secondary development/ He bases this assumption 
on the evidence in the Iliad (3. 330 ff.) which states that both Kastor and Poly¬ 
deukes were the mortal brothers of Helena, and on the evidence in the Odyssey 
(11. 390 fl.) in which l>otl» brothers arc n.'|jortcd to be the sons of Tyndareos. 
Rosenfcld further maintains that the heroic brothers, Kastor and Polydeukes, 
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were confused with a "’nameless'* Dioscuric pair of divinities. This contamination, 
according to Rosenfcld, was made possible by die creation of the legend of dual 
paternity {"’Dtirch die Annahmc verschicdcncr Vatcr”), a development that, says 
Rosenfcld, placed their very twinship in question. 

Rosenfeld's choice of the earlier Homeric sources as evidence that the dual 
parternity of the Dioskouroi was secondary is a poor one, for the Homeric hymns 
have called Kastor and Polytleukes both the Tyndaridai and the I)ioskouroi. <f 
Moreover, Rosenfcld himself concedes that the Odyssey already included the 
theme of Kastor’s mortality and Polydetike's immortality. M This theme has been 
shown to have dcvclojscd as a result of the lielicf in the dual paternity of the twins, 
and lias been attested to in various lmloEurojscan Dioscuric traditions. The fact 
that it occurs in the Homeric sources is an indication that the dual paternity of 
the Creek twins is an ancient motif, and cannot have been the result of a secondary 
development, as Rosenfcld maintains. The weakest fsart of Rosenfeld’s argument, 
however, is his contention that the theme of dual paternity places the very twin- 
ship of the Dioskouroi in question. The notion that twins have individual fathers, 
one of whom is frequently considered a divinity, has been shown to be a universal 
phenomenon. This characteristic of the Dioskouroi in tto way makes their twin- 
ship doubtful. It rather confirms the fact that Raster and Polydeukes were, from 
their very origin, a pair of divine twins. 

It is shown in chapter i that the duality of the fathers of twins inevitably leads 
to the development of Dioscuric traditions in which the twins develop separate, 
and even opposite, characteristics. This contrast between the twins is well pro- 
nounccd in (lie various Indo-European traditions, and is treated in greater detail 
iri a separate section below. 

Saviors at Sea .—The role of the Indo-European Divine Twins as rescuers, partic¬ 
ularly during distress at sea, lias been the object of much investigation." 'Hie V'ctlic 
Alvins bear the epithet NfoaiyA which is generally interpreted to mean Saviors." 
This name corrcsjxmds to the Greek solires ’saviors,’ which is recorded both as a 
cult name and asa literary epithet.*' 

The Alvins arc invoked to perform various rescues, ami the hymns sing of their 
having liberated a quail from the jaws of a wolf (RV 1.116.14). They also free Atri 
from an own (RV 1.117,3), and they raise Rchha from the water 1.116.24). 
The rescue the Vedic hymns praise most frequently*—in more than twenty verses— 
is that of Hhujyu, who was cast ovci board by his own father. Tugra, and by other 
cress- members.* 1 'fire Alvins appear ’’fast as thoughts’' (RV 1.117.15) with ’’flying 
red horses" (RV 1.117.14) and save the would-be victim. The rescue effected by the 
Creek Dioskoori as praised in Homeric Hymn No. S3 is so identical in detail that 
a genetic relationship between the two episode* is highly probable. 4 Homer reports 
that the Dioskouri apjsear with ’miraculous sjKx-d" upon horses with red, shining 
wings to save a ship in distress. Other Vedic hymns report that the twins rescued 
Khujvu with a ship that flew through the air (RV 1.116.3), with a ship with a 
hundred oars (RV 1.116.5), and with a chariot drawn by birds (RV 1.110.4). 

A Latvian dnina tells of a similar episode in which the "Sons of God" row their 
boat to save the drowning Sun Maiden, when only her crown was visible (586- 
55060). In this song, it is evident that the episode has arisen from the observation 
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of solar phenomena, and it is not improbable that such lie at the base of all rescue 
episodes recorded in the Indo-European traditions, as various investigators have 
attempted to show." 

Another daina reports that tltc Sons of God appeared on horseback to save the 
Sun when the chariot (sledge) overturned (381-38912). In ancient Greece there was 
scarcely a harbor, island, or coastline where the Dioskouroi were not honored as 
the saviors of seamen, and traces of this concept have persisted to modern times 
in the folk tradition. 0 

The Astral Nature of the Divine Twins .—The celestial nature of the twins is 
evident in all the Imlo<Euro]>ean traditions. At the birth of U$as 'dawn/ the 
Aivins hitch their steeds to the chariot (RV 10.39.12): or Ufa* awakens them at 
dawn {RV 8.9.17), and she accompanies them on their journey (RV 1.180.1: 8.5.2). 
The ASvins break open the darkness, preparing the way for tlte day (RV 4.15.2). 
SOryJi, the Sun Maiden, mounts the celestial chariot of the Aivirn (RV 5.73.5) and 
she is seen orbiting the heavens with them (RV 4.*M.1). Although scholars have 
generally agreed that they arc celestial divinities, there has been little agreement 
as to what celestial phenomena the Divine Twins are supposed to represent. Some 
have seen the Aivins as the embodiments of "rays of light which precede the 
dawn/'"* "the first britigcrs of light/"’ or as "the twilight.*"’ Still others have con¬ 
sidered them as the Sun and the Moon, 4 * the Constellation Gemini. ' Lightning and 
Thunder,” Heaven and Earth, Day and Night,’’ or as the "fire of heaven and of 
the altar/'** V. H. Vader identifies them with the 2 odincal light and its counter- 
glow’/"* A. Henriedalc Keith, on the other hand, contends that "all trace of their 
origin is lost/'** 

There can be little doubt that the twins are gods of light. One of the Aivins, 
for example, is called itrftn*• ‘shining/ while the other is called rajata - ’silvery* 
(TA 1, 10, 2). Moreover, they arc also called lubhaspatb ‘Lords of Light’ (RV 
S.22.G; 10.93.6). 

Similarly, the Greek Dioskotiroi were evidently celestial gods of light. Their 
very names reflect the quality of illumination. "Kastor" is evidently an agent noun 
from the root of Mkasmai, kekadmotos ‘excel,* ’shine forth/ Polydcukes is probably 
dissimilated from Voly-leukcs (leukfo ‘white/ ‘shining/ Lat. Ittx, Goth. Ituhaf?, 
Armenian lois ‘light’). There is evidence that the twins were associated with astral 
bodies, for the Vcdic Aivins were envisioned as two lights in the sky as they ac¬ 
companied SOryS in their chariot (RV 10.85.10). Various Latvian dainas attribute 
a similar appearance to the Sons of God. For example: 

505-33770 J)iv* svedccs dega 

SudrabujA lukiujws: 

TA* dctbiiu Dicva dsli, 

Saule* iftcitu gaidkhmi. 

[Two light» aic hum wig at *ea / In two *ihcr lanterns; / 'Hicy ate lit Ly God** Son*. / While 
waiting fox”the Sun Maiden.) 

The Dioskotiroi of Greece were likewise envisaged as ttvo lights at sea. Some¬ 
times a third light, their sister Helen, was seen with them.'" 

The astral lxxlics most frequently associated with the Divine Twins arc the two 
manifestations of the planet Venus, the morning and evening stars.** 'Iliere is 
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evidence both for and against this theory. The argument* against this astral inter¬ 
pretation have been best expressed by llcllnmt Rosenfeld. In discussing the work 
of Welcker, who first attempted to link the Dioskouri and the Vedic Aivins to the 
morning anti evening stars. Rosenfcld pointed out that scholars working with the 
twin divinities followed Wckker's lead and thus attempted to equate the Latvian 
Sons of God with Morning Star and the Evening Star.' 1 Rovenfeld contends that 
this association was entirely erroneous, for in the Latvian songs Mottling Star and 
Evening Star were expressly referred to as the ‘'Steeds of the Moon/’ while the Sons 
of God were known as the "Morses of the Sun" or "the Morses of Cod." Moreover, 
other songs treat the Morning Star as a single figure, and as the rejected suitor of 
the Sun Maiden. Rosenfcld points out that the morning star appears alone in the 
morning for half of the year, and that the evening star makes its appearanee a week 
after the morning star disappears from the heavens, and remains nearly another 
half year. The morning star then reappears four weeks after the disappearance of 
the evening star. Rosenfeld appeals to logic and questions how such widely 
separated astral bodies could be conceived of as a pair of twins and as the chario¬ 
teers of the sun. 

Solttie am Ihtnmcl.” no<h «l*ru petrennt iJukIi vfet !»jw. cirsc Woehc <ki t r n* 

ikhttatkcti, lorwct ivitiWU nktnaU rur Vontclhing tinrcmcnnti<bcr Zwtllingc uiwl cin<* 
ICemcinuna vcrcftutcvi Ooppcfftoltbcit fubien! UisgifCutglkh baton gewiw reader die sriechiwhcn 
:>£Kli ilnc indogcunanUchcu Veiwaodrcu irgend ciwai mil <lcn Stemrn ru tun! Km die SpStantike 
bat. «!cn autoJogiKhen Nefffungen <tei Zcil gemlift. <l*c Dk>&urcn luchu^Ikti mil detn asuakn 
Ikicicb vttbunden (Stcrnbild dcr Z»»Slllngc!>....»» 

Although Roscnfcld's objections apjscar to !>c justified, many of them will not 
withstand a closer scrutiny. For example, Rosenfcld’s indignant pleas for logic 
in considering the morning-evening star problem appears quite valid. When deal¬ 
ing with ancient or primitive traditions, however, modern logic can be more a 
hindrance than a help, for as illogical as it may veem, there is evidence that the 
two apparitions of Venus are indeed associated with Divine Twins. Such was the 
situation among North and South American Indians/’ While the American tradi¬ 
tions have little bearing on the Indo Euro|>can problem, the evidence nonetheless 
establishes that the human imagination is caj>ahle of envisioning the two appar¬ 
itions of the single astral body as a pair of twins. Indeed. Rosenfeid himself 
adduces evidence that confirms this contention, for when he shows that the Latvian 
Morning Star and Evening Star were Considered as the "Moon's horses” (SS0-3.SS9S, 
3/5-33S51), he proves that the Baltic peoples, too, were capable of imagining the 
two stars as a united pair. 

If Morning Star and Evening Star can be considered as the Moon's steeds, it 
b fsossiblc that they were also considered as solar stcc<b. indeed, one daina states 
specifically that the same horse that bore the Moon across the heavens also bore 
the Sun. 

301-MtHS I saultic. tm’non inl 

JAj u? vkna k»nt* Imm; 
laiilUc ix.vrjjktsj. 

MCiicvnini 

[both ibe Sim nixl the Moon / R»<!c on one Sued: / Already the Sun diimounied, / The Moon 

H J4 read) li> JJO.] 
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It should l>c emphasized that there are other Latvian dainas in which it is 
quite clear that Morning Star and Evening Star are not identified with the Dieva 
ddli*: however, the above-quoted dnina, aisd others as well, make it evident that 
at one time this distinction was not known. For example, one song mentions a 
triad of youthful dtctics, God’s Son, the Morning Star, and the Sun's Helmsman, 
to each of whom the Daughter of God had been promised in marriage ($79*$5$90). 
This daina, in which only one Son of God appears, probably represents a later 
period, when the original mythological |>olyandrous theme was no longer under¬ 
stood. The Divine Twins, originally joint suitors, now become rivals. The various 
characteristics and functions of the divinities have been assigned to each of the 
suitors, whose number has increased to three: the Sun’s Helmsman, the Son of 
God, and the Morning Star. 

Additional dainas likewise indicate that the Divine Twins were originally stars. 
For example, one song (S6S-33S03) s{>ccif>cally names the steeds of the Moon 
(Morning Star and Evening Star) the suitors of the Sun Maiden. Since this is the 
precise role played by troth the Dieva deli and the Vedic ASviits, it is quite probable 
that the Latvian Divine Twins were originally identified with the two stars. More¬ 
over. there arc various dainas that clearly stress the astral nature of the twins. For 
example: 

Saules nvciu Jonas au»da. 

Mtnol sC'dWama; 

IMoa kll< sCsICja 

At UMhaba luViupcm. 

pile Sun Maidai was wcaiuij; a w»h. / Wfiilc titling t«t ilic jneoiglsRhi); / Cod's Sons uctc sitting 
ikeie/ Wirli sliver bmerm.) 

Mannhardt, moreover, lias called attention to an entry in the diary of Acnca 
Silvio, later Tope Pius II. which comments on a report made by Jerome of Prague 
concerning a mission to Lithuania. Jerome had told of the myth of the libera¬ 
tion of the Sun by the "signs of the zodiac" (Signa zodiaci delude opcm tulissc 
Soli ingentique inallco pctfrcgixve turrim, Solctn liberatum hominibus rcsti- 
tuUsc)/* It is very probable that Jerome was commenting on a Dioscuric myth 
in which the Divine Twins liberated the Sun (Maiden). The fact that Jerome 
calls die liberators the "signs of the zodiac*’ is an indication that the Halts con¬ 
sidered the Divine Twins astral divinities. 4 * 

Another convincing argument by Roscnfdd is that in Greece only the later, 
learned period stressed the astral nature of the twin*. 4 * While it is true that the 
astral nature of the twins was popularized during the later period, it should 
nevertheless be emphasized that the etymology’ of their names indicates that 
the element of brilliance was part of the nature of the twins from the beginning. 
This characteristic, of course, docs not permit one to assume an astral origin 
for the divinities: however, even in the Argonaut legend, which represents an 
ancient tradition, Kastor and Polydeukes arc associated with stars* 

It must be conceded that the evidence for the astral nature of the Divine Twins 
is not entirely conclusive. Nevertheless the cases that show an association of the 
various Indo-European twins with stars add up to an impressive total. In any 
event, it is apparent that the catastcrism of the twins predates the period of “later 
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antiquity” posited by Rosen fold. Imlccd, it can be a»ericd with a fair amount 
of certainly that the astral nature of the twins was already well established during 
the |>eriod of Indo-European unity. Furthermore* in spite of souk* evidence to 
the contrary, the available data speak in favor of identifying the Indo-European 
twins with the morning star and evening star at this early date, although the 
question cannot yet be considered closed. 

Rosenfeld’s eagerness to dispose of the astral nature of the twins was dearly 
motivated by a desire to supjsort his main thesis that the Divine 'Twins were 
originally a two-horse team that drew the SuiTs chariot across the heavens. Actu¬ 
ally, the astral and thcriomoiphic nature of the twins need not stand in conflict. 
One and the same pair can certainly be envisioned as both shining stars and 
celestial steeds, as is actually done in one of the 1-atvian songs cited above. More¬ 
over, the very name of the celestial steeds in Greece indicates such a possibility, 
viz., Icukb }>o!o IcukipfHH." 

The Twins us Magic Healers. —Countless Vcdic hymns tell of the Aivins function¬ 
ing as physicians and magic heaters. They arc known as the physicians of the gods, 
who keep death away from mortals {RV 7.53.1), heal the sick (RV 8.22.10), make 
the blind sec (RV 1.116.16), and cause the lame to walk (RV 1.112.8). In this re¬ 
gard they arc called DasrA ‘Workers of Miradcs.*" One hymn reports that the 
marc Vifjwda lost a foot in battle, whereupon the Aivins appeared suddenly and 
replaced it with an iron foot ( RV 1.116.15). This episode finds a parallel in .indent 
Greece where it is reported that Phormio. the Chrotoninn strategist, was wounded 
in the foot during a battle with the Locrians. Suddenly the Dioskouioi appeared 
to effect a miraculous cure." That the Greek twins were known as divine physicians 
is further attested to by the numerous icons depicting the twins with snakes, the 
traditional syinlsol of those who practice the healing arts." 

It is noteworthy that there is an abundance of information on the healing 
function of the Vcdic Aivins, whereas there is relatively little evidence of this 
trait for the Mediterranean twins and none for the Baltic Sons of God. In evab 
uating this evidence, or lack of evidence, the nature of the source material must 
be considered. TI>c hymns of the SavihitA constitute essentially prayers and in¬ 
cantations to various divinities. Since many of these incantations invoke the 
Aivins to fxrrfor m various services, it is not surprising to find that the hymns praise 
the beneficial deeds the Aivins have been known to jscrforrn. Although at one 
time, unquestionably, prayers and incantations were also addressed to l>oth the 
Greek ami Baltic twins, very little of this material has been preserved. Conse¬ 
quently, evidence of the twins jierfonning everyday functions such as healing, pro¬ 
moting fertility, and the like, is far richer in the Vcdic sources than in the other 
Indo-European traditions. 

Warriors and Troviden of Divine /lid in Rattle. —Akin to their function as 
saviors and helpers, the Indo-European twins are often portrayed as tire providers 
of divine aid in battle, and they themselves a»c frequently considered warriors. 
The Vcdic twins help Viipala in battle (/if' 1.112.10) and India in his struggle 
against Namuci {RV 10.131.4-5). They protect mortals in combat (RV 10.1-13.4; 
8.9.13), they gram victory in war (RV 8.35.12; 1.112.1). They provide aid to 
Trasndasyu in battle (RV 8.8.21). Similarly, tire Greek Dioskouroi arc renowned 
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for their role as warriors. They battle with Ida* ami Lynkcus over cattle. They 
lead the storming of the fortress at Aphidnae to liberate their sister.” According 
to Pausanias (4.27.1-6), l>cforc the battle of Stcnykleron a pair of handsome youths 
Panoimos and Gonnip[>os suddenly apj>earcd amidst the Laccdaemoniam at a 
festival for the Dioskouroi. The youths score white tunics, purple robes, ami hats, 
and carried sj>ears. 'lire Lacedaemonians, thinking the Dioskouroi themselves 
had appeared, bossed down ami submitted to their will. Thus the youthful pair 
seas able to rout the entire army. This report is evidently based on a Dioscuric 
legend, in which the epiphany of the twins signaled tire defeat of the Lacedae¬ 
monian army. The story of the disguised youths no doubt developed when the 
belief in tire epiphany of the twins faded. 

A similar epiphany of two giant youths who helped rout the attacking bar¬ 
barians is reported by Herodotus (8.58). Pausanias (4.16.5-9) also reports that 
Aristomes was foiled in Iris attempt to sack Sparta when he was turned back by 
the phantoms of Helen ami the Dioskouroi. The Divine Twins also came to the 
aid of the Romans. During the battle of Lake Regilius, 496 R.C., the Roman ranks 
were about to be routed when there appeared two youthful knights of exceptional 
size and beamy who placed themselves at the head ol the Roman troops and led 
the battle that put tire enemy to flight (Cicero, aVJ D 11.2.6; 1115.11), Fifteen years 
after tire battle a temple was erected on the site in honor of Castor/' A similar 
legend tells of the appearance of the twins in the Locrian campaign against the 
Chrotonians. During a battle on the Sagra River, an eagle, the messenger of Zeus, 
suddenly appeared above the ranks of the Locrians. On tire wings of the giant 
bird two youths in glowing armor and purple robes sat with their snow-white 
steeds. After helping rout the enemy, the youths disapj»earcd (Cicero, AT) II.2.6; 
1115.1$; Justin, XX.5.4). 'Hie Roman Casiorcs were likewise reported to have 
have given divine aid in the battles of Pydna and Verona/’ 

Although there is no evidence indicating that the Latvian Sons of God granted 
aid in battle, they’ are reported to have been cquip]>cd with a sword (MKV-$1019). 

Divinities of Fertility .—Many of tire Vedte hymns that invoke the Aivins praise 
their ability to promote fertility. Tlicy arc praised for placing tire germ in all 
female creatures (RV 1.1575), and for giving fertility to the bride (RV 10.184J2). 
They give a child to the wife of the eunuch (RV 1.117.24), and milk to the bar¬ 
ren cow (RV 1.112.$). They give virile strength to the aged man (RV 1.116.10; 
10.59.8), a husband to the old maid (RV 1.117.7), and bring maidens to rejuvenated 
oh! men (RV 1.112.15; 1.116.10). The report that the twins spread honey about 
the countryside every morning (RV 1.155; 1.112.21) is evidently connected with 
fertility. The twins arc also associated with bees and arc called madhupA ‘drinkers 
of honey* (RV 10.106.10)/* 

Evidence that the Greek Dioskouroi were divinities of fertility i> relatively scant. 
The fact that the twins were frequently honored at great festivals and banquets, 
where offerings of food were made to them, 7 ’ indicates that they may have func¬ 
tioned as divinities of the harvest. There arc also countless reliefs and coim de¬ 
picting the twins with a horn of plenty, sheaves of grain, and other agricultural 
products, 7 * and the eggshell hats (piloi) of the twins are evidently fertility sym¬ 
bols." R. Schilling has also shown that the Roman Castor was associated with the 
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goddess of like fountains, futmn.it. which indicates that he was considered a fer¬ 
tility divinity.*® Furthermore, A. H. Krappe has demonstrated how Christian saints, 
who have assumed the roles ant! the functions of the Mediterranean Dioscuri, were 
considered the patrons of fertility/* 

There are a number of Latvian songs in which the Sons of Cod are envisioned 
working with agricultural implements, helping to till the soil and sow' the seeds, 
thus indicating that they functioned as divinities of the harvest and of fertility. 
One song, for example. regions that the twin divinities have ploughs of gold and 
seeds of silver: 

380*53001 S*n.1k*iS» Dies a deli. 

Apsiuli. .iptljuli; 

S.iu*-»uU jclla atklu*, 

SikIj jliiii.t tfmllr*. 

(Il»c Sou* of Gw! anhed together. / Wwkfug. *.*rii*g *ecd* iu all dlrectiotv. / They brought 
plough* ot roW. / Mets Cor the *c«d* of riher.J 

Another song reports that the twins help make the beer by bringing the yeast 
and adding it to the mixture/* Like the Vcdic Aivins. cite Dicva deli are associated 
with the "golden dew" that covers the green meadows (380-53903). They till the 
soil in the forest clearing with their silver rakes (384-S3954), and they are chastised 
for failing to harrow the silken lulls and to harvest the prairies of gold (363- 
33756). 

tor Georges Duml/i! and his followers, who Ixdievc in the tripartite structure 
of Indo-huropcan culture, tltc Aivins, with their roles as warriors, and as fertility 
deities—roles that evidently can be traced to a period of Indo-European unity-- 
present a knotty problem/’ Tltc role of warrior clearly belongs to the second 
function, while that of fertility is dearly part of the third function. This apparent 
contradiction can be explained, however, in one of several ways. It does seem 
likely that the Divine I wins, who, like Christian saints, were called upon in the 
hour of need, a ltd who are generally considered as saviors, would be asked to pro¬ 
vide aid under all circumstances of distress including battle. Tims the two youths, 
who may have been considered primarily as divinities of fertility, could gradually 
have assumed the roles of handsome, knightly warriors. Another explanation 
has been offered by Paul Thieme, who, in a recent article, has exptessed the 
Inrlicf that the warrior function of rite Aivins was a secondary development within 
Vcdic religion. 

I he Xiuiyu appear again and again a» heavenly charioteer}. M such they were apt to be en¬ 
dowed with the quality* of ihowr god* wlxnc cwkc U vJ«o«»ou* fain. Thu* »hc> readily <omc 
mto the\icinhy of fndra anil Mfctia.** 

Both of the above explanations have merit, and evidence could be adduced in 
support of each of them. Nevertheless, the solution to the problem lies elsewhere, 
namely in the belief in the dual [Eternity of the twins—which has a heady been 
discussed—and in the resultant difference in the traits and functions of the twin 
divinities. 

The Difference bcliccen the Divine Twin,.—The above section on dual pater- 
I’ 0 *" 14 01,1 ' hal ,lle Indo-European Divine Twins, indeed twin divinities 
in general, ate widely believed to have been begotten by separate fathers. In the 
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Indo-European tradition, tire one father was invariably a mortal. As a icsult of 
this belief, one frequently encounters the notion that the twins arc quite different 
in nature. 

In Check mythology, for example. Kastor was considered divine, anti Polvdcuke* 
mortal. Kastor was the “breaker of horses," and Polydeukcs "an excellent boxer" 
(//. 3.23G; 0(1 . 11.2%). Amphion, the son of the immortal Zeus, was the vigorous 
huntsman, while his brother Zctlios was a docile musician. 0 

The songs of the Baltic tradition give only a relatively obscure indication of 
such a contrast. For example, one song rcj>oris that “the Sun rises early for the 
one," while God (Dievs) stands by "to help the other."* Another song depicts 
the twin divinities as two horses at sea. one with a silver saddle, the second with 
a golden bridle ($<H-$$772).*‘ 

In the Vcdic hymns the Divine Twins arc generally invoked as a pair, and a 
contrast between the two is not immediately discernible, although one hymn 
reports that the twins were "bom here and there" (III' 1.181.4), while another 
rc|>orts the twins to have been "born separately" (/IP 5.7 SA). 

Although the Vcdic hymns may not dearly indicate a contrast between the 
Alvins, a recent study by Stig Wikander has demonstrated convincingly that the 
two divinities originally displayed a very pronounced distinction." Wikander has 
oiled attention to the epic twins of the MahabhArata, Nakula anti SahatSeva, 
who arc the twin sons of the Alvins, and whose adventures clearly lepresent heroic 
euhemerizatiom of Dioscwric themes. 'Fhc twin brethren arc quite different in 
jjersonality and function. Nakula, the heroic, handsome warrior, is a breaker ami 
trainer of horses. He is also repot ted to have "eyes of fire" and "the shoulders of 
a lion." Sahadeva. on the otlwrr hand, is of a sweet, peaceful temperament and is 
associated with dontestic duties and with tlte care of cattle. He is considered to 
be especially virtuous, modest, (salient, intelligent, am! just. 

Wikander points out that the one twin, in his role as warrior, represents 
Dum&iPs second function, while his brother, interested in domestic duties ami 
animal husbandry, represents the third function. This association of each twin 
with a separate function was, according to Wikamlcr, already a well-defined trait 
in the religion of the Proto-Indo-Europeans. This hypothesis, however, encounters 
difficulty, for in the Rig Veda the Alvins arc characterized and invokes! as equals. 
Wikander has carefully analyzed the Vcdic hymns ant! has uncovered a numlrer 
of subtle differences between the brothers which are all variants of a sharp, funda¬ 
mental distinction. For example, the traits and functions of fertility and war¬ 
fare associated with tire heroes Nakula and Sahadeva are not only associated with 
the Alvins, but also reflected in their epithets. These epithets, although gcnerally 
applied to both divinities, invariably occur in pairs, and in nearly always the 
same order. This recurring order, which is parallel to the order of epithets used 
individually for Nakula and Sahadeva. is a strong indication that originally one 
*ct of epithets belonged to the one Alvin, and the other set belonged to the second 
Alvin. Wikander further points out that in the post-Vedic text* the two Alvins 
arc even addressed with individual names, the one l>eing called NAsaiya and the 
other, Dasra, both forms being in the singular.*' 

Wikanders conclusions are supported by the evidence in the Iranian Avesta, 
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in which there is only the figure of .1 demon, named ‘‘Najjhaithya’’ (Vitlcvd&l 10.0; 
19.43). This name corresponds to the Vcdic ‘‘Nittij’S," a favorite epithet of the 
A&vins. llte Avesta treats tiiis figure ns malevolent, thus revealing an instance of 
Zoroastrism damning of an Aryan divinity. As Wikandcr has shown, all divinities 
associated with warfare and with the horse were rejected by the Zoroastrian reli¬ 
gion.*" Thus the one ASvin who exhibited the more warlike nature and who was 
associated with horses was demoted to the role of a demon in the new religion. 
The second twin, the peaceful youth, who was concerned more with domestic 
chores and with cattle, should have found ready acceptance in the Zoroastrian 
pantheon. Wikandcr believes to have found him in the figure of A tar, son of 
Ahura Miudilh. 

Although this final point is not as convincing as the remainder of Witander’s 
arguments, the various pieces of evidence which he has assembles! add up to a 
very impressive total and dearly indicate that the nuances of distinction between 
the Aivins arc all variants of a sharp, fundamental distinction." 

It has already been demonstrated in chapter i that the distinction between 
divine twins is a worldwide phcimnienon, being based on the universal Ixdicf 
that twins are begotten by two fathers. Since this phenomenon is universal, one 
could justifiably question the contention that the distinction between the Aivins 
represents an exclusively ludo-F.uropcan trait. In the Indo-Iranian tradition, 
however, we are confronted not merely with a distinction between the twin 
deities, but with a highly specialized difference: one twin is associated with war¬ 
fare, horses, and strength and represent* the Indo-European second function, 
while the other twin, a gentle, patient being associated with domestic duties, 
cattle, and fertility, represents the third function. Thus the Indo-Jranian twins 
are a uniquely Indo-Kuropean manifestation of a universal Dioscuric trait, for, 
although the distimtion beitveen twin divinities is encountered everywhere, the 
particular kind of distinction found in the Indo-Jranian tradition is by no means 
worldwide in its distribution. 

1 he evidence adduced by Wikandcr thus points to the obvious conclusion that 
this sharing of the function* by the Divine Twins was an integral part of the 
religion of the Proto-Indo-Europeans. This contention, which is highly probable, 
would be irrefutable if one could find evidence of such a distinction between 
oilier twin divinities of the Indo-Eutopcan tradition. I believe that such a dis¬ 
tinction can indeed be detected, although, as in the /fig Veda, the distinction is 
not always immediately discernible. 

In Greek mythology this contrast is stressed when Pindar {Pyth. 5.0) uses the 
epithet khrwdrnwtos ‘in a golden chariot’ to refer to Kastor alone. Moreover, 
Kastor was honored as the founder of the horse race, while Polydeukes was 
honored for having invented the hound races. The dog is dearly an animal as- 
sociatcd with house ami farm, whereas the horse, especially in Greek civiliza- 
tion, was an animal of warfare, 'lints, as iu IiidoJrnnian mythology, there is 
evidence that the one twin divinity was linked with the second function, while 
his brother represented the third function. An even more remarkable contrast 
is made by I lomcr (Hymn .S.8.S). who calls Kastor hip/xhlfnnos ’breaker of horses,’ 
and speaks of vmtmeton Volndrukea ‘the faultless (virtuous) Polydeukes/ The 
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agreement with the Indo-lranian tradition, in which the one twin was the 
"breaker of horses" and the other an especially "virtuous, patient" youth, is too 
striking to !>e mere coincidence. 

A similar distinction can be detected in the Roman sources. In a recent study, R. 
Schilling has demonstrated that the Roman knights, whose cavalry charge at 
Lake Rcgillus in 4% b.c. saved the Roman infantry from a rout, had already 
worshipped Castor as a patron of their caste.’ 1 The reason that only one brother 
was worshiped, instead of both Dioscuri, is evidently that Castor alone was tltc 
warlike south associated with the horse. I las docile, virtuous brother would have 
been poorly suited for the needs of an elite knighthood. Further evidence of this 
contrast occurs in Dio Cassius (I.VII, H, 0), who reports that the younger Drums 
was "so prone to anger that he even inflicted blows upon a distinguished knight 
and received on this account the nickname Castor." * K "I bis report indicates that the 
Romans evidently earned the contrast between the Dioskouroi to an extreme. 
Not only was Castor considered warlike ami aggressive, but rash and hot-tempered 
as well. Pollux, who was unquestionably a more passive figure, and who was more 
involved with domestic functions, gradually faded into the background. 

A noteworthy parallel to this contrast between the twins occurs in Spanish 
heroic tradition. Professor Samuel Armistead formerly of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Los Angeles, is currently working on the legends that treat the illegitimate 
birth of the Spanish hero, the Cid/* Armistead is able to demonstrate that at 
one time there were two contemporary epic traditions involving the hero’s birth. 
According to one tradition the Cid was a twin who was conceived when a knight 
forced himself upon a peasant woman. Tltc woman later lay with her husband, 
at which time the twin brother was conceived, 'l'lic most complete evidence of 
this theme has been discovered by Armistead in a passage of the Second Redaction 
(,ca . 154M) of the Compendio historial, originally written by Diego Rodrigue* de 
Alutcla ca. 1479. T he passage in question attempts to discredit the report of the 
Cid's illegitimate birth:" 

Note also inasmuch a* soenc v»y that live Cid soa* a bastard they arc rmaaken alrout it. And the 
vray in which those who ha\c not read hi* history and chronicle say ihi* ii a* follow*: that h. that 
Don Diego IjIuc/. father <4 the Cid. before irnttsing I>ona Teres* NuikS, ttaother of it* CM, on 
Saint James Day in Vital forced a jrcasant woman, a miller* beautiful wife, at her hoove and vhc 
conceited a ton at that time. And the peasant, her husband, when he came home from the mill, 
seized her that same day and the conceived another son at that tisne. And when they were to be 
born, the knight’s von wav bom first. And Ik looked like hit father, very litcly and full of grace; and 
the peasants (von looked) like his (father], very coarse. Ami when both brother* were hvc or site 
years old. the knight's son made hobby- hen ve* out of woo*! am! lanoe* and swc*d* and other thing* 
pertaining to arms. And he calkd the young bop "knights” and ran about from one place to 
another and all his activities had to do with weapewrs and knighthood. And the peasant's von 
made little oxen out of clay and plow* of wood. And with iIick things and other sticks, which 
he had in his hand, he would plow along the floor, vaying "Gee up here:" and "Gee up there’. M 
And those who saw them marvelled at it. Don Diego Lafner then took his sou. who wav called 
Fomin Diaz. And when he was of age to bear arms he was a good knight and very breve. 

This report, if should l>e noted, provides a typical example of the belief in 
the dual paternity of twins which is discussed in detail in chapters i and ii. Es¬ 
pecially well defined are the contrasting natures of the brothers. T his contrast, 
which is a consequence of the dual conception, is strikingly similar to the Dioscuric 
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contrast of the Indo-European uadilion. One of the Spanish brothers is ofa heroic 
nature from childhood on, and is interested in horses, swords, and knights, while 
his twin enjoys playing with toy oxen and plows. I suggest that a Dioscuric myth, 
possibly of Roman origin, lay at the base of this episode, and that these twins arc 
representatives of the Indo-European second and third functions respectively. 

In the following chapters, which discuss the Dioscuric traditions among Ger¬ 
manic peoples, further evidence is presented to show that this sharing of the 
functions between the Divine Twins was also present in Germanic religion. 

'Ilicsc various bits of information regarding the character and function of 
the Indo-European twins when viewed singly may not appear too significant, but 
v iewed as a whole ilwry constitute an impressive total of evidence, showing dearly 
that tire distinction in the function of the twins as posited by Wikatrdcr for rise 
Indo-lranian tradition is true for other li»do-Eurof>can traditions as well. It is 
evident that this distinction was already well defined in the religion of the Proto- 
1 nclo'Etiropcans.* 

Association of tin r Twins with Swans. —Since Divine Twins ate generally di¬ 
vinities of fertility, one finds they arc frequently associated with water. There¬ 
fore it is not surprising that twins often have some connection with waterfowl. 
Although this trait is not sufficiently widespread to l>c called "universal/’ it is 
by no means restricted to else Indo-European tradition. 0 * Nevertheless, the associa¬ 
tion of cite Indo-European twins with the swan reveals a certain agreement in 
detail which indicates that the twins must have shared (his characteristic in the 
period of Indo-European unity. For example, a Vedic hymn indicates that swans 
were envisioned {Milling the chariot of the Aivins (RV 4.45/1). Moreover, there is 
a theriomorphic element involved, for the twins themselves were thought of as 
celestial birds {RV 4.4S.3). In Greece it is reported that Zeus assumed the form 
of a swan when he approached Lctla and begot the Dioskouroi. This associa¬ 
tion is confirmed by various monuments aiwl other icons of Greece which depict 
a swan or a goose in the company of the Dioskouroi and Helen.* Moreover, it is 
retried that Kastor and Polydcukes were hatched from an egg, as was their 
sister. Helen.*" 

There is no evidence to indicate die Latvian Dieva deli were associated with 
swam; however, some clainas revealed a theriomorphic association with other 
birds. For example, one daina reports that the twim soar in the air like falcons 
(391-31030), while another describes them ns descending upon the rye fields 
as two black crows (3S5-S3G90). 

Divinities of the Donee .—That the Divine Twins were associated with the 
dance even Indore else separation of the various Indo-European people from the 
original homeland has long been recognized and has been treated in detail by 
Ixopold von Scluocdcr." The Vedic twins were even called Xrtu "dancers" (RV 
6.63.5). Similarly, the Dioskouroi were reported to have been the inventors of the 
weapon dance enopfia paignia, and the flute air accompanying the Spartan weapon 
dance was called Kastor cion wnf los~ The Unltic twins were likewise described 
as dancers. For example: 
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38233924 Saule koktc* skaiuhnAja. 

Autfriiiai ttNUM.imn; 

I>k-va<!Cli ilanci \c*ll 
Udra. beliia kaJakos, 

[The Sun his playing ihc Uaip, / While tiding in the can; / Clod's w>m v»v«c leading «bc 
dance / Clad sit otter and beaver slim] 

Wilhelm Mannhardt interprets the dniKC as symbol wing solar phenomena/ and 
he is convincingly supported by ljcoj>old von Sduocdcr/Alexander Krappe. on 
tlie other hand, links the dance Kith the fertility function of the twins/" while 
Norbert Wagner sees the dance as indicative of the close association of the Divine 
Twins with youth societies. " Tlserc is evidence supporting each of these in¬ 
terpretations, and one need not preclude the others. 

The Divine Twins among Mortals .—There is an apparent contradiction in 
the hymns of the Rig Veda regarding the place that the Alvins occupy in the 
pmheon. In one sense they appear to l>c among the more important divinities, 
for they are invoked directly mote than fifty times, and they arc mentioned 
in countless other hymns. On the other hand, they also apj>car to he divinities 
of lesser stature, for they appear to l>e cut off from the other gods/' 1 They arc 
refused participation in the Soma offering, for they have wandered among men 
as physicians (Rl' 1.1.5; $.124.12). In the MMbhdwla (XII. 7590; XII, 20S) it 
is reported that the Alvins have been considered fcfrdras from birth. Furthermore, 
the gods consider them impure because of their proximity to man (ialafmtha 
Brohmaria IV. 1.5.1). It has also been pointed out that the Vcdic hymns generally 
invoke the Asvins on a much more personal level than is customary with 
the oilier divinities/ Indeed one hymn (RV 7.72.2) states specifically that the 
Alvins belong to the same sib (bandhtth) as man/ 11 

A similar situation can be detected with the Greek Dioskouioi. They were 
clearly among the more popular of Greek divinities; yet there was no place for 
them on Mount Olympus. They were considered important deities;. \tcgdloi / hcoi 
(Paus., 1.S1.I). Their cult had priests and priestesses (C. 1. Gr. 1121, 1540. 135$), 
yet they were also called dnaktes ‘lords/ and, to an even greater extent than the 
Alvins, they wandered among men. They frequently visit the earth in the guise 
of mortals (Pans., 3.16.2-5). This belief in the epiphany of the Dioskouroi was 
exploited by Aristomcncs in battle (Palyainos, 2.31.3-4). lly disguising themselves 
with poloi,\ tars, spears, and white horses, Aristomcncs and his friend are re¬ 
ported to have routed the panic-stricken Spartans, who evidently believed that 
the Dioskouroi themselves had appeared. 

There arc countless reports of places being set for the Dioskouroi at the 
festivals honoring them, ami in some instances they arc said to have attended. 
Pampheos, for example, is retried to have shown hospitality to the twins 
(Pindar. A’cm., 10.91) and thereafter to have enjoyed their protection/" 

This dose relationship of the Greek Dioskouroi with man. as well as the 
frequent epiphany of the gods, has contributed to the l>clicf that the pair originally 
had little or nothing to do with the Greek pantheon/* 1 It must Ik conceded that 
the evidence renders such arguments relatively convincing; however, the proximity 
of the Divine Twins to man can Ik explained without assuming a mortal origin 
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of the god*. The solution to the problem cam be found instead in the universal 
attitudes toward multiple births which are outlined in chapter i above. It has 
been shown that a pair of human twins is frequently considered divine because 
they arc thought to Ik? the incarnations of the mythlogical Divine Twins. Such 
was evidently true with certain Spartan twin kings who were considered to be 
the earthly representatives of the Dioskouroi.' * 

Similarly, in Rome Tiberius and the elder Drusus, as well as Germanicm and 
the younger Drusus. were considered to be the human incarnations of Castor 
and Pollux, the Roman Dioscuri.*** 

Norbert Wagner, who recently discussed the incarnation of Divine Twins, lias 
understood the phenomenon |x*rfcctly: 

Hicic tcllgi'ac KJrc von den g^ulultcit ZwillingitHfldcm und Socmen do Hinsmeligouei, dcr das 
irdbebe Phfcnocncn dcr Zwillinjckgdxut xugrunde liege, mu»...dcr Mg. Vor/clt vcitraut geueven 
*cin. Irdixhc Zvdllingipaarc konntm den bcklcn gkichgcscot und a Is line Inkaimtion bctradicci 
v*c»dcn. In Hincn wandetten sic daiut U-iblufiig auf t*dcn. Imnscr wiedcr konnten sJch docic 
Geburten l*ci dm hlg, Eir>/<tvolicm ctastcllcn und fttilidtc ursd vcrwandtsdiaftlichc Verlnlljk. 
fungm raU <.Vn gocttkbcn ZH-JUmgen hentdkn. IJkse Vcrbfndtmgcn waicn o wohl auch. die 
vctliindciten, dast vkli die ZnillingsgCiitCT ubllig von «ier Well dcr Mcnxlicn losJoum und iu ibi 
den glcichen Abuaixl irfc aisdcrc Gfcter gcwannm. Mr 

One sliould not conclude, however, that every report of the epiphany of the 
twins was the result of an encounter with a pair of human twins. Nevertheless, the 
readiness with which peoples accepted the reports of such epiphanies can no 
doubt Ijc attributed to the notion that Divine Twins were clover to man than to 
the gods. And this belief was based, in turn, upon the universal notion that human 
twins are the incarnate representatives of the Divine Twins. 

The Aniconic Idols of (he Twins, —According to the Rig Veda, the Aivins were 
the possessors of two wooden poles which they rubbed together to produce fire 
(RV 10.181.3). They could also thus bring forth a pair of women, an embryo, or 
wealth.*** In ancient Greece. Plutarch reports (de frat. amorc I) that the Dioskonroi 
were symbolized by a pair of wooden beams, connected by a crossbeam, and called 
ddkana. These, and similar symbols, arc depicted frequently on coins and reliefs of 
Greece, often with the figures of snakes and/or stars on the beams.* 1 ' Furthermore, 
certain trees have evidently served as the same kind of symbols for the twins.’ ’ 

1 here is evidence indicating that the wooden beams were originally fire-making 
devices and the Divine Twins were the divinities of the sacred fire. As such, the 
twins may have been associated with the festival of the winter solstice." This 
theory is, however, very problematical, and the possibility that the pillars were 
nonfunctional idols should not be discounted. 141 

In the Slavic area, there is a rc|>ort from sixteenth-century Poland telling of a 
pair of brothers called "lari" and "l-elfMil," who were described as having been 
depicted njrtm a tree trunk. This rcpoit evidently refers to a typical Diotturic 
idol."* 

Protectors of the Oath. —There is evidence in both the Indodranian and 
GraccoRoman traditions that the Divine Twins were frequently invoked to 
witness the swearing of oaths. The Aivins, for example, were called upon ‘ to keep 
in agreement those who are joined by a treaty" (RV S.So.lS), Another hymn im¬ 
plores the Aivins not to deliver "us to anyone who docs not keep his treaty" (RV 
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1.1203), l *°' Similarly, in the famous Mitanni treaties, the NisatyA were among the 
deities who were called upon to witness the swearing of allegiance by King 
Mattiwaja of Mitanni to Great Suppiluliumat of the Hittites.’* Furthermore, the 
attributes of the heroic twins of the Mah&bhurata are those one would expect of 
divinities of the oath. One line of the epic descrilses Sahadeva as caMfUfin- 'clair¬ 
voyant.' and Nakula is called niah&ratha- 'with a large chariot' (Mhb. VI.75.5282). 
Elsewhere Nakula is called citra- yodhin • 'talented in warfare' (I, 139.5532), while 
Sahadeva is virtuous and teaches justice (II, G3.2132). These qualities would be 
most appropriate for divinities of the oath, for one twin would be able to witness 
tlie breach of a treaty (clairvoyant) and would be able to judge (just), while the 
othcT would be well equipped to render punishment in the event an oath were 
broken (talented in warfare). 

There is evidence that the Greek Dtoskouroi were likewise called upon to witness 
the swearing of oaths. Giintcrt has pointed out that the phrase to sio ’the two gods' 
were frequently used as an oath-swearing formula and soon became a popular 
proverbial expression. As such it is used three times in Aristophanes* I.ysistrata 
(81, 1095,1105).** One immediately thinks of a proverbial formula common in the 
English language today which can be traced to a later custom of swearing by the 
Heavenly Twins, vi*., “by Jimmy” (Gemini). In Rome it was common for women 
to swear by Castor (mccastor, ccastoj)™ Moreover, Harris has demonstrated that 
St. Polycucte, who had assumed many of the functions and traits of the Greek 
Polydeukes, was the patron saint in charge of the oath. 1 ** 

Miscellaneous Traits and Functions .—The characteristics of the Divine Twins 
thus far outlined in this chapter constitute those that arc mosi striking and show 
Considerable agreement in the various traditions. There are, however, other traits 
for which the evidence is too meager to support the assumption that they can be 
traced to a period of Indo-European unity. For example, the Divine Twins may- 
have been known as helpers in childbirth. An inscription in Sicily (C.l.G. It. Sic. 
205) links them with “Knlligcnia." the goddess of birth.*' 

Various statuary reliefs also indicate that the Dioskouroi were known to perform 
this function. 1 * Moreover, a number of Vcdic hymns suggest that the Alvins were 
likewise invoked to help women at delivery (IIV 5.78.7-9; 1039.7)."* 

There i* ako evidence that the Divine Twins may traditionally have been asso¬ 
ciated with the founding of cities. The legend of the founding of Rome immedi¬ 
ately coincs to mind. The Dioskouroi were reported to Itavc founded the city of 
Sparta, 1 * and a legend relates that the twins Amphion and Zetho* committed the 
walls of Thebes. - * 

In this chapter we have so far restricted our consideration to the three main 
traditions of Indo-European mythology. There is, however, a limited amount of 
evidence indicating that other Indo-European peoples also worsliipiied the Divine 
Twins. 

The Divine Twins in Celtic Tradition.-- Near the beginning of the third century 
r».c., Timaiot von Tauromenium reported the results of an Argortautic expedition 
to the North Sea. The report mentioned that the Celts living along the sea wor. 
shipped the Dioscuri above all oilier gods (Diodorus Siculus IV. 5G.3-4). The 
report further states that the cult was introduced from “across the sea.” 
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Although this is a striking piece of evidence, it constitutes virtually the only 
information available on the Celtic Divine Twins, ami the validity of the report 
has been questioned.*^* 

Emil Kriiger assumes that this Diosairic cult crossed the channel from Gaul." 
ami he suggests that the cult could ultimately be traced to Germanic peoples.* 1 * 
This problem is discussed in greater detail in following chapters. 

The Divine Twins in Slavic Tradition .—-The sixteenth-century chronicle 
Chronika ftolska litewska mentions (hat the Slavic peoples worshipped a pair of 
twins called “Ia.T‘ and "Leljjol" who were depicted on a tree ex uni; and were 
compared with the Roman Castor and Pollux. This chronicle contains the only 
piece of evidence on the Slavic Divine Twins:”' however, Erwin Wicncckc argues 
that a Germanic Dioscuric cult reported by Tacitus held its ritual in a grove that 
was originally in Slavic territory, and that the Germanic peoples had taken the 
cult and the giove from the Slavs.’** 

The Divine Twins in FinnioEslonhn Tradition .—There is evidence that the 
Baltic Dioscuric triad found its way into the neighboring traditions. A group of 
Estonian folk songs—as well as the first song of the Kalnriftocg —deal* with the 
celestial wedding of the maiden Salmc, whose name has been interpreted as having 
evolved from the Latvian Saules tneitn.'" It has. furthermore, long been recognized 
that these songs treat the Indo-European theme of the celestial wedding of the 
Sun Maiden. 1 ” 

In a recent study of Finnish mythology. Iivar Kemppinen has attempted to show 
that the famous brothers of the Katciwla, YMiin.’imoinen and ltmarincn, who 
liberate the Sun. represent a parallel to the Indo-European Divine Twins."** Any 
resemblance between the tvzo traditions, however, is very superficial, and if there 
is a relationship, it is typological rather than genetic in nature 

Conclusions .—I have presented a great deal of of material in this chapter out* 
lining the various characteristics ascribed to the Divine Twins by the Indo- 
European speaking peoples. My purpose in assembling this bulk of material is 
twofold. First it is necessary to establish Ixryoml reasonable doubt that theie is an 
exclusively Indo-European tradition of the Divine Twins that is more strictly 
defined than is the universal Diosairic pattern. Although it is true that many of 
the traits and functions of the Indo-Eurofiean pairs, such as dual paternity and 
fertility functions, arc also typical of the “universal Dioscuri.” the majority of the 
traits outlined arc exclusively Indo-European. Moreover, even with regard to the 
universal traits, the various pairs of twins within the Indo-European tradition 
show an agreement in detail far too striking to lie explained in terms of a universal 
religious phenomenon. The evidence is too overwhelming to allow more than one 
conclusion: The Divine Twins, sons of the Sky Cod, brothers of the Sun Maiden, 
were well-defined deities in the l*roto*Indo-European pantheon, and they were 
borne by the various migrating peoples to the new homelands, where the religious 
concept changed remarkably little through the centuries in the new environments. 
For those who believe that lixlo-European mythology was the invention of 
Adalbert Kuhn and other nineteenth century philologists, there is but one sugges¬ 
tion: that they evaluate the evidence concerning the Divine Twins, and then at- 
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tempt to explain the striking similarities in any other way than by assuming the 
existence of a common religious cult dating back to the period of Indo-European 
unity. 

My second reason for presenting this material on the Indo-European twins is 
equally important. Before the investigator can begin the task of identifying the 
Dioscuric pairs that may have occurred in Germanic religion, lie must know 
precisely for what he is looking. Therefore it lias l>een necessary to classify and 
arrange the various characteristics of the Indo-European twins so that they might 
be clearly defined and easily identified. This task accomplished, the main part of 
this investigation can now proceed in its attempt to determine 10 what extent the 
Germanic jscoplcs once worshipped the IndoEurcqseait twins. 
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The Indo-European Elements in Germanic Mythology .—At some period during 
the second millennium before Christ there began a series of changes in a branch of 
the Indo-European language which resulted in the eventual development of the 
I’loto Germanic language as a distinct entity. It is generally assumed that this 
development began when a group of Indo-European-speaking peoples became 
separated from the other groups/ possibly by migration. Although such an explana¬ 
tion appears almost self-evident, there are other, less obvious, possibilities. For 
example, a non-Indo-European people might have been conquered by an Indo- 
European tribe, or perhaps successive waves of IndoEuroepan peoples moved into 
one area. Perhaps there was a mixture of various peoples and cultures. Above all, 
the investigator must be on guard against the temptation of assuming automati¬ 
cally that languages are coterminous with races, cultures, and peoples. To what 
degree the evolution of the Germanic language coincided with the development 
of a cultural and social community remains problematic. And even if one could 
justifiably speak of a "Germanic people" at this early date, it is far from certain 
that their culture was a manifestation of the Indo-European culture in the same 
way and degree that their language was a development of the Indo-European 
language. 

I he answers to these and similar questions can be gained only by systematic 
reconstructions of the histories of the peoples who sjxikc Indo-European languages. 
In v iew of the lack of written sources, historians arc restricted to data of a different 
nature. Linguistic reconstructions provide information on the languages of the 
l>eoples involved, and, to a certain extent, on their cultures. Other sources of in- 
formation on the cultures can be gained from archaeology,' comparative ethnology, 
and by the study of comparative religion and mythology. It is the latter field of 
study to which this investigation hopes to contribute. 

The preceding chapter has demonstrated that there was a distinct Indo 
European tradition of Divine T wins, elements of which were to be found among 
various speakers of the Indo-European languages. The present and succeeding 
chapters demonstrate that the Germanic peoples likewise knew the Divine Twins, 
and that this tradition was also inherited from the time of Indo-European unity. 
First, however. I should like to survey briefly our present state of knowledge of 
Indo-European elements in Germanic religion and mythology. 

Of all the divinities of the Noise |>ai)thcon, there aic few whose names can be 
linked etymologically with other deities of the Im!o-Euroj>e:in tradition. Among 
those so [waited is the Norse Tyr, Old High German 7Ju, Proto-Germanic •7Ttw«/ 
whose name is evidently a reflex of the Indo-European *deiuos, or possiblv * dicus 4 
'the Sky/ 7 

30 
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If one accepts the theory that Tyr represents the Indo-European Sky God, then 
it remains to be explained why he occupies a position of a relatively minor warrior 
deity in the Norse pantheon. One can conjecture that his role changed gradually 
over the centuries. A similar example of the demise of the Sky-God can be found 
in Vcdic mythology, in which Dyaus 'the Sky’ also faded from the scene. There is 
not a single Vcdic hymn addressed to him. It is possible that in the Vcdic 
religion, the Sky. the great creator of heaven and earth, exfxrienccd a fate similar 
to that of other celestial creators.* He withdrew in favor of other divinities with 
more sfxciftc, concrete functions. In other instances, however, lie gradually av 
sunicd a new rote. The latter evidently occurred in the Graeco-Roman tradition 
in which Zeus, as well as Jupiter, assumed the role of "Thunderer” in addition to 
the role of Sky-God. Similarly, in the Baltic area, the Lativan Sky-God Dievs 
assumed numerous secondary functions. 0 Such a change of function could explain 
why Tyr was no longer considered a Sky-God in the Norse pantheon when the 
mythology was recorded. 

There is evidence that the Germanic pantheon once included a Thunder-God 
for whom an onomastic relation to an Indo-European divinity can be posited. The 
Icelandic sources report that Thor had a mother named Fjyrgynar (Volttspa, 56). 
There is also a masculine counterpart to the name, as attested to by reference to 
the goddess Krigg as Fjvrgyns tuner Tjbrgynn's girl* {Loknsenna, 26). The name 
Fjorgvim is evidently used here as an epithet for Odinn.' Both the masculine and 
feminine forms of the name are cognate with the Lithuanian Perkiinas, Old 
Prussian Perkunos and Slavic Pern nil, all of which mean 'Thunderer).* One cm 
sjrcculatc that the Germanic pantheon once knew this Thunder-God, and that 
Thor-Donar later assumed his function/ 

'Hie entire discipline of comparative Indo-European mythology lias l>ceri dom¬ 
inated in recent years by a single figure, Georges D urn toil, whose prolific produc¬ 
tion includes studies treating the myths ami gods of the Germanic peoples.* 
Dttmtoil contends that the Germanic gods Odinn and Tyr represent the sovereign 
first function and thus correspond to the pair Mitra-Varuna of the Rig Veda." 
The fust function of the Indo-European tripartite system consists, according to 
Dumtoii, of a dual structure, and is ruled by a closely associated |>nir of gods. The 
one deity is revered for his magical manipulation of the cosmos. Odinn. who con¬ 
trols the magic runes, and who is known for Itis magical ability to paralyze his 
foes, is the Germanic representative of this deity, whereas Vanina occupies this 
position in the Vcdic pantheon. The other half of the first function is occupied by 
a divinity known for his ability to control the moral order of things. This juridical 
aspect is occupied by I yr in the Norse pantheon and by Mitrn in the Pig Veda. 
Dumtoii aticni|«s to support this hypothesis l>y drawing on an account in Roman 
history in which the pair Horatius Cycles and Mucins Scacvoln respectively lost 
an eye and a hand. Noting that Odinn and Tvr likewise lost respectively a hand 
and an eye, Dumtoii attempted to construct a tradition of the mutilated gods of 
the first function, in which the duality was occupied by the dicu borgne and the 
dicu mancftoi. The late Jan de Vries has since called attention to a parallel in 
Celtic tradition, namely in the one-eyed figure of Lug. and the one-armed figure of 
Ntiadu." 
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The xv<«i<! function of Germanic religion is, according to Dume/il. represented 
by Thor, the Norse divinity of thunder and of war, who is the Germanic counter¬ 
part of the Vcdic India. The third function of Germanic religion is represented 
by the Vanic deities Njordr, Freyr, and Frey a. Dumd/il sees a reflection of the 
Indo-European tripartite structure in the war of the Aesir and Vanir. The Vanir, 
gods of the third function, were treated with disdain by the more aristocratic 
gods of the first and second functions. As the Ass ins were refused participation in 
the Soma offering, thus svere the Vanir rejected by the Aesir. Dnin&il believes he 
lias uncovered an exact parallel in Roman tradition in the legendary war Isctwccn 
the Romans and the Sabines ' The Roman equivalents to the Norse Njordr and 
Freyr were Quirinus and 0|», a pair of cuJiemeri/cd heroes who represent the 
original Divine Twins of Roman mythology. Duiudzil's thcoiie.% regarding the 
Divine Twins in Germanic tradition are discussed in greater detail in succeeding 
chapters of this investigation. 

l)umd/il has also written a monograph on the Norse trickster-god Loki," whom 
lie likewise equates with divinities of the Indo 1 European tradition. Dumd/il con¬ 
tends that Loki represents the same Indo-European divinity as is represented by 
Angra Mainyu of the Avesta, and by Syrdon of Ossetic popular tradition. 

In a later study, Dumd/il turns to Germanic heroic tradition and posits the hero 
Starkadr, who appears in chapters vi-viii of Saxo’s Gcsta Danorum umler the name 
of Starcathcrm, as a Germanic manifestation of the Indo-European deity of the 
second function, xvhose mythological counterparts can lie detected in the Greek 
Hercules and the Vedic India.’* 

Dmncril has also noted that the Norse god Hcimdallr shares certain traits and 
functions reminiscent of the Vcdic Sky-God Dyaus; by finding some striking 
parallels to both the Vedic and Norse traditions in Irish folklore, Dumd/il has 
advanced a relatively convincing hypothesis that both Hcimdallr and Dyaus have 
developed from a single Indo-European divinity. 11 

In another investigation. Dumd/il answers his critics who have rejected the 
tripartite interpretation of Germanic mythology.’* Although he concedes that 
Eddie mythology has a tendency to conceal the first function. Dumd/il insists that 
the Rigs pula offers irrefutable evidence of all three functions at work, namely in 
the three children of Hcimdallr—Jtraell, a slave; Karl, a peasant; and Jarl. an 
aristocrat. Here, too, Dumd/il has been able to construct a convincing argument in 
defense of his theories. 

Finally, Dumd/il has seen the myth of balder and Hodr as a Germanic treatment 
of an ImloEurofscan eschatological theme in which the "peaceful god” and the 
"blind god” remain to rule after the destruction of the divine realm." Dumd/il sees 
parallels in the minor Vcdic deities Aryaman and Rliaga, as well as in the Roman 
heroes luventas and Terminus. Dumd/il also draws upon an episode in the 
Mahabharata as supporting evidence. It is not necessary* to outline Dunidzil's rcla. 
tively complex argument in defense of Itis theory. Suffice it to say that this is not 
one of the stronger studies by the distinguished scholar. 

Nearly all Dumc/il’s theories arc problematic and even controversial, and his 
critics are both numerous and vociferous.** Without becoming involved in the 
polemics, let it l>c said that few of Dumc/il*s findings can l>e accepted in toto. 
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Nevertheless, lie has raised a number of convincing points that add up to an ini* 
press! se sum of evidence am! give strong support to his tripartite interpretation of 
Indo-European, and specifically Germanic mythology. Particularly convincing is 
his contention that the war of the Acsir and Vanir represents an Indo-European 
theme reflecting the struggle of the divinities of the third function against those 
of the first and second functions. Moreover, his studies involving the Vanic deities 
Njdrdr and Frcyr, which aic discussed in the course of this and a forthcoming 
chapter, represent some of the best work that Dtim&il has produced. 

Other scholars have likewise attempted to show that Germanic religion and 
mythology represented a manifestation of the Indo-European religion and mythol¬ 
ogy. 11. Liiidlx’ig, for example, has attempted to prose that the Norse God Thor 
represented the Germanic hypostasis of an Indo*Euroj>can “High God.*''* 

Some of the more convincing studies of the Indo-European elements in Ger¬ 
manic tradition have concentrated on the heroic tradition. Such a study was pub¬ 
lished by the late Jan de Vries, who has treated the theme of the father-son struggle 
as it occurs in various Indo-European traditions, including the German Lay of 
Hildebrand* DeVries concludes that an Indo-European myth is responsible for 
the theme. He also attempts to link the Nordic myth of the death of Balder to 
this tradition. Although he produced a fascinating hypothesis, de Vries was unable 
to demonstrate satisfactorily the links between the heroic and mythological tradi¬ 
tions. If, for example, he had been able to show some convincing parallels between 
the myth of Balder and the Lay of Hildebrand, his argument would have been 
greatly reinforced. 

Of all the attempts that have been made to link the Germanic and Indo-Euro¬ 
pean traditions, the most convincing is a recent study by Stig Wikander/ 5 Wikander 
lias seized upon the accounts of the blind Danish king Harald Kampzahn. who 
fights his nephew Ringo. Armies from all over the North Germanic world take pan 
in the struggle. Thanks to the prowess of the Friesian hero Ublx>. the Danes gain 
the upper hand. Ubbo's strength is superhuman, and he slays all opponents in 
hand-to-hand combat. Finally, the harassed enemies surround Ubboand shoot him 
with HI arrows. Later the blind Harald* touring the battlefield in a chariot, is 
slain with his own hammer by his charioteer, who is actually Odinn in disguise. 
Wikander has recognized some striking parallels to this episode in the great Indian 
epic, the Mah&bh&rala. The leader of the Kaurava armies is Dlirtaril^ra, who, like 
Harald. is blind. Fighting for him is the superhuman Bh»>ma. who, like Ubbo. 
cannot be defeated in hand-to-hand combat. Eventually, the enemy surrounds 
Bhlpna, and lie is likewise slain by countless arrow*. Later, the blind Dli? tar** pa 
tours the battlefield in his chariot. 

The agreement between the two episodes is so striking that a genetic relation¬ 
ship is highly probable “ 'Ilierc are several possible explanations for such a rcla* 
tionship. One can assume that the material spread by diffusion from India to 
Scandinavia: however, the Kampzahn legend is so deeply rooted in the Scan¬ 
dinavian tradition that it is unquestionably very ancient, and it is highly improb¬ 
able that such a theme could have diffused across the distance between two such 
widely separated areas at so early a period through oral tradition." A far more 
likely explanation is that the theme was originally part of an Indo-European myth, 
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borne across the continent by migrating peoples, and independently cuhemerized 
in both Scandinavia and India. A previous study by Wikandcr, in which he con* 
vincingly demonstrated that the Mah&bh&rata vras cuhemerized mythology/* lends 
considerable support to this hypothesis. 

The results of Wikandcr*s study are of great importance not only for the study 
of Germanic religion and mythology, but for the study of epic and heroic tradi¬ 
tions, and also for the study of history; for it is now established with relative cer¬ 
tainty that at least a part of the mythology of tire Germanic peoples was essentially 
an Indo-European mytltology. Wikandcr’s findings also show that mythological 
traditions were euhemeri/ed and that they became a part of the heroic tradition, 
not only in India, hut among Germanic peoples as well. 

Although Wik a riders findings are very convincing, an important question 
icmains unanswered. If Germanic mythology owes its existence to a common Indo- 
European mythology, in much the same way the Germanic languages owe their 
existence to an Indo-European language, why arc there so few clearly identifiable 
Indo-European divinities and mythological elements in the material that has been 
preserved in the Eddas? It is true that Duin&il’s brilliant scholarship has unqtics* 
t ion ably uncovered links between Germanic mythology and other Indo-European 
traditions: however, the fact that it requires “brilliant scholarship'* to locate these 
parallels is significant. Few of the Indo-European elements in Germanic mythology 
arc in themselves evident. The answers to the question are many. 'Hie cultures that 
have produced the various mythologies have certainly not remained static. They 
have undergone changes resulting from internal organic growth as well as from 
external influences. These changes have necessarily exerted an influence on the 
respective religions and mythologies. Moreover, the source material available for 
the mythologies of the various I ntlo-European-speaking peoples is, at best, frag¬ 
mentary. These facts make it impossible for one to reconstruct the Proto-Indo- 
European religion and mythology with the same certainty as the linguist can 
reconstruct the proto-form of the Indo-European language. Perhaps most im¬ 
portant. however, is the nature of the Eddie source material itself. 

\Wicn dealing with the mythology of the Eddas, one must bear in mind that tin's 
material has been preserved in a relatively late literary' tradition, which was the 
product of a sophisticated and essentially Christianized culture.’" Moreover, since 
the settlers of Iceland came from a relatively limited sector of the Germanic world, 
namely from Denmark and the coast of Norway, the traditions they brought with 
them can scarcely be considered representative of the entire North Germanic area, 
much less of the Germanic area as a whole. Furthermore, since many of the 
settlers came to Iceland via England, Ireland, ami the Shetland Isles, it is highly 
probable that new themes and motifs were added as a result of these contacts. 
Other intrusive elements, including items of Christian provenience, were no doubt 
introduced into the Norse tradition by Inter settlers, travelers, ami missionaries. 

All these facts have a significant bearing on the Icelandic source material, and 
they must be given adequate consideration in any study involving Norse mythol¬ 
ogy* 

Thc Divine Twins in Norse Mythology .—Among the more exhaustive attempts 
to locate thc Indo Kuropcan Divine Twins in the pantheon of Nordic gods is a 
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rcccm study by Karl Schneider, who has pad ted the figures of li.ddcr and Freyr as 
the Germanic Dioscuri.* Schneider supports his contention with evidence demon* 
strating that the traits and functions of the two gods arc identical with tl&ose of 
other Indo-European Dtviirc Twins. According to Schneiders etymology, the 
names Freyr, Proto-Germanic *frawjaz lord’ and Balder, OE Beahicr 'lord/ cor¬ 
respond in meaning to the Greek epithet for the Dioskouroi, dnaktes, which like¬ 
wise means "lords/" Schneider also adduces evidence to show that both divinities 
vrerc known as the helpers of the gods, that each was associated \%~i 1 1 1 fertility, ships, 
and horses, and that each was evidently a divinity of light. Schneider has also 
attempted to prove that Phot of the Second Merseburg Incantation (“PhoJ ende 
Uuodan uuorun zi hol/a,” etc.) meant ’foal’ and represented Balder. A thcrio- 
morphic association of Balder with the horse would thus l>c established, and this 
association would represent n parallel to the Greek Uuko ptlo, an epithet of the 
Dioskouroi. 

Although much of Scltncidcr'sevidcncc is relatively convincing, the fact remains 
that Balder and Freyr arc neser associated as a pair in Norse mythology. For the 
sake of argument, one might conjecture that the original relationship between the 
pair had been forgotten by the time the mythology was recorded; however, even in 
tbc Merseburg Incantation, which probably represents a much older tradition 
than Eddie mythology, Phol is without a Dioscuric counterpart. Schneider at¬ 
tempted to surmount this obstacle by some bold assumptions. For example, he 
attempted to bring Balder and Freyr together in the same lay by assuming that the 
name Skitnr, of the Skitnhrndl, was an epithet for Balder. In this lay, Skirnr, a 
friend of the god Freyr, plays the role of a deputized suitor for the hand of the 
lovely Gerdr. Although Schneider offers no tangible evidence to show that Skirnr 
and Balder arc identical, the evidence lie adduces to show that the Skirninndl is 
the survival of an ancient Dioscuric myth is relatively convincing." 

In addition to the Skirnismdl, Schneider has also posited the Lay of Svipdagr 
as a manifestation of an Indo-European Dioscuric myth. Although some parallels 
with the Indo-European tradition unquestionably exist, the similarity is not 
sufficiently striking to warrant tire conclusions that Schneider has drawn. Thus the 
question whether the Lay of Svifxiagr represents a Dioscuric myth must remain 
open until new evidence can be adduced. 

In summarizing Schneider’s findings, it can be said that he has proven unques¬ 
tionably that Balder and Freyr fulfill many of the same functions as the Indo- 
European Divine Twins. This evidence, however, does not in itself permit one to 
assume that the two divinities represent a Dioscuric pair. On the other hand, 
Schneider’s investigation rcgardiitg thc-SAir/mmJ/ supports his contention that the 
Divine Twins were once a part of the Germanic pantheon. 

A very fruitful, if not entirely convincing, attempt to locate the Divine Twins 
among Norse deities was made by Magnus Olsen.” By investigating place-names 
reflecting the names of divinities, the author discovered an evident association 
between the gods Ullr and Freyr. Assuming these locations represented cult sites, 
Olsen has shown that in a number of instances the two deities had neighboring 
sites, thus indicating that they were worshipped as a pair. Realizing that any find¬ 
ings based on place-names alone are highly speculative, Olsen attempted to rein- 
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force his contention with additional data. The location in which the alleged 
Dioscuric cult sites are found can be associated with the Maddingjar dynasty. 
Moreover, various place-names rcllccting the names lygi% Wg/flr-, and elgv arc also 
found in tlu? area. Olsen links these names with evidence from the continent, where 
there are reports of a tribe called Lugicr, a divinc-pricstly Vandalic dynasty called 
the Asclingi, and a pair of divinities called Alois. Olsen links each of these names 
with the Norwegian place-names/’ He thus assumes a Scandinavian origin for the 
continental Dioscnric cults. 

Among the Norse pairs most frequently |>osited as the Divine Twins are Balder 
ami Hddr, and one of the more convincing arguments for this hypothesis was put 
forward by Viktor Rydberg/' who saw in Saxos treatment the form that best 
represented the Dioscnric tradition. In this euhcincrizod treatment, the two 
brothers Ix-comc rivals for the hand of Nanna, who is sup]>o$ed to represent the 
third member of a Diovcuric triad. However convincing Rydberg's study may be. 
it must nevertheless l>c stressed that tire traditions involving the rivalry of a pair 
of brothers over one girl are so widespread that one can scarcely use such a story as 
evidence of an Indo-European mythological theme. Furthermore, although the 
theme of Dioscuric rivalry is almost universal, there is little or no evidence for 
association of this theme with ilic various Divine Twins of the Indo-European 
tradition. 

A somewhat less convincing attempt to link the Balder inytli with the Jndo- 
European Dioscuric tradition was made by Felix Nicdncr, who saw a Dioscuric 
myth in the episode of Herebeald and Hdidcyn in Heowulf Niedner believed that 
lie bad discovered the identical theme in the myth of Raider's death, and he at¬ 
tempted to reconstruct an Indo-European myth in which appear tltc single 
Dioscurc of the Morning,” as represented by HSdcyn, the Norse Hodr, the Vedic 
Yama, and the Creek Lynkcus. and the pair of "Evening Dioscuri,” a* represented 
by the Norse Balder and Vali, the Greek Kastor and f'olydcukcs. and by Beawa 
ami Herebeald of Beowulf. In the Indo-European myth the single "Morning 
Dioscuic." i.e., light, slays one of the "Evening Dioscuri." i.e.. darkness. The Greek 
myth of the slaying of Kastor by Lynkcus, as well as the slaying of Balder by Hddr, 
represented different reflexes of the same myth. Nicdncr's entire argument unfor¬ 
tunately becomes lost in a sea of conjecture and solar interpretations of the myths.* 
George* Dttinczi) has argued convincingly that the Vanic divinities, Njordr. 

I reyr. anti Freya. represented an Indo-European Dioscuric triad." As divinities of 
fertility and abundance (third function), they had difficulty gaining acceptance 
into the realm of the Acsir. Dum&il si tows a striking parallel with the Vedic 
Aivins, who likewise, as gods ol fertility and of the herdsmen and masses, were not 
permitted to join with the other gcxls in the Soma sacrifice. The difficulty most 
apparent with this theory is that Njordr is generally considered the father of Freyr 
and Freya and isot their brother: however, as Dunifei! points out. there is evidence 
indicating that Njordr and Freyr were indeed once thought of as a pair. Elias 
Wesson, lor example, 1i.lv shown where a Skaklic |x>et has used both names with 
the singular fom. of the verb "to have" (hefr)/ Moreover, it is reported that the 
Norse VngJingar considered themselves to lx- the descendants of Njordr and Freyr. 
A thorough search of the source material reseals numerous similar instances 
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in which Njdrdr anti frrevr either appear together or are invoked as a pair. For 
example, when Sigurdr Hlafcijail conducted the great offering in Trondheim 
(Hrchiukringla Saga Hnkomar gfoa, 11), the fust drink was consecrated to Odinn, 
ami the next to Njdrdr arid Freyr. Moreover, in the following Skaldic verse from 
chapter Ivi (” 1 Ite 1 aking of a Wife by Egd") of Egils saga Skalhgrimssouar: the 
two divinities are invoked together.** 

2$.$v3 ikyklc (k»5 gjildb, 
gram rclx lxjn«3 it looikwn 
(rciS sc ok Atari n) 
r5n itikn* Kir h.'mom. 
fAlkungc lit fly ja 
(freyr ok iijgctfi) a* joiSoen 
tdtak lot "a strife 
litul.iw ^iim vt giaixjaiX 

(May the gotls tlrnc the king out of the land, in such fashion shall tf»c gods lcjoy hlrn lor rise 
theft of my ptopctly; may the gods awl CHI inn be wroth. l*»ot«i»vc deity of the land, make tlse 
tyrant flee; may Fieyr ami XpAtilr hate the oppressor ot hh jicoplc, lie who has violated live 
sanctuary.) 

Freyr and Njdrdr are thus invoked as a pair to persecute those guilty of WTong- 
doings. This role of the gods is reminiscent of the trait associated with the Vcdic 
Asvim, i.c., lovers of justice. This association of the Norse pair with justice is con* 
finned by the Icelandic oath ( Ulfjutrecht , f>$$) in which Freyr and Njdrdr arc 
invoked as divine witnesses; Hjdlpi nu r sivi Freyr ok Njorflr ok <i&s inn alnuittki 'So 
help me Freyr and Njoxdr arid (the) omnipotent god [Tlror?)/ As has licen docu¬ 
mented in chapter ii, the various pairs of Divine Twins in the Indo-European 
tradition were Invoked to witness tire swearing of oaths, indicating that this was 
an ini|M»rtant function of the Indo-European Divine Twins.* 5 This evidence sup* 
ports die contention that the two Norse deities represent a Dioscuric pair. 

Further confirmation of tltcir Dioscuric nature may be seen in the occurrence of 
the name Njdrdr in the plural: hjQT-Nidir 'Nj&idrs of the sword.”' This plural 
form could represent an important instance of “dcvata-dvamlva” in elliptic form, 
analogous to Vcdic Mitron for Mitra and Varuna, and to the Latin Castorcs for 
Castor and Pollux. It is such internal evidence that speaks most strongly in favor 
of identifying the pair Njdrdr and Freyr with the Indo-European tradition of the 
Divine Twins. 

When viewed as a whole, these isolated instances in which Njdrdr ami Freyr are 
considered a Divine pair add up to an impressive sum of evidence. 90 On the other 
hand, it must be stressed that Eddie mythology offers little to confirm the Dioscuric 
relationship of the two gods. One should bear in mind, however, that the Eddas 
do not always constitute a full and reliable source, and one should evaluate all 
the source material available. Therefore the material from the Skaldic verse, and 
from the oath formulae, may represent a more reliable fund of data than the 
mythology of the Eddas. 

It should also be stressed that the Indo-Eurojjcan tradition of the Divine Twins 
emphasizes the individuality of each of the divinities. Indeed, it has been demon¬ 
strated in chapter ii that a definite contrast between the pair belonged to the 
tradition from the beginning. Thus one can conjecture that this contrast might 
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have been responsible for a gradual separation of (he pair, culminating in Eddie 
mythology where (hey were ito longer considered twin brethren. 

Although the Edclas do not emphasise the Dioscuric relationship between 
Njbrdr and Freyr, Dume/il has demonstrated that the euhcmcrized mythology of 
Saxo Grammaticus provides evidence that these divinities can indeed be equated 
with the Indo-European Divine Twins. A detailed presentation of Dum-foil's 
hypothesis ap{>cars in tire discussion of the Uaddingjar tradition in chapter vii. 

Hans Xaumann. in a recent study demoted to the Divine Twins,'*concludes that 
the Get manic pantheon has had various Dioscuric pairs. Among them were Vili 
and V<5. Originally Wotan Odinn was their equal; however, he was later elevated 
high above his two brother* and even lost the initial alliterative consonant of his 
name. The episode in which i!>c brothers take Odinn’s wife, Frigg (f.okascnm i, 
2<>), is, according to Xaumann, a Dioscuric myth. 'Flic fact that neither Vili nor V£ 
-ip|>cars without the other is, as Xaumann contends, further evidence of their 
Dioscuric character. Xaumann also jjosits several oihcr pairs of divinities as evi¬ 
dence of a Germanic Dioscuric tradition, and he points out that it is precisely 
these gods who are to rule in the new age after Kagnnrok: I5alder/H«>dr. Vidar/ 
Vali, Modi/Magni, and the two unnamed sons of Vili and V£." 

Although there is considerable evidence in support of the hypothesis that Xjdrdr 
arid Freyr represent the Germanic Divine Twins, it must nevertheless lie conceded 
that there arc various pairs of divinities for whom one can likewise construct a 
strong argument in support of their Dioscuric nature. The problem is thus com¬ 
pounded by the fact that there arc evidently a number of Dioscuric deities in the 
Norse pantheon; yet there is not one clearly discernible pair that forms a precise 
parallel to the twin brethren in the Indo-European tradition. 

If the Germanic peoples did know the Indo-European twins, it would seem that 
the concept had faded to a somewhat unrecognisable pattern by the time their 
mythology was recorded. It is possible that each of the various pairs of gods repre¬ 
sents a hypostasis of an original Dioscuric pair. As the belief faded, the roles and 
functions of this pair may have splintered in many directions, indeed, a dose look 
at the Nordic source material reveals a number of fragmentary passages that may 
represent isolated survivals of what was once a Germanic Dioscuric tradition. For 
example, in stands 1 l-M of the Vaff>T\t$mimdl the giant VatyruSnir asks Odinn:° 

hvfi kesir licitr. cr human dregr 

tbgof diuiunogo? 

(What is the name of die bo«*c who ride* above men during ike <Liy?] 

Odinn answers: 

Sfcinfaxi liciiir, cr in slfra tlu-gr 
<bg iiui diiienuogti? 

... «y lyrir su^ct nftuari 

Jk Is Skinfixi h1k» moves through the daylight sky aJ«\v the wain* of nun,...ami his mane is 
always glowing] 

Once again VatynnVnir asks: 

hvc *d iujr lieitir, cr auitan dregr 

note of n$t icgiu? 

[Wlkat is the name of the hone that side* from the cast across ihe skv at night above the benevolent 
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llrimfjxi heieir, cr hverbuheg? 

«i!i» of mt icflisn: 

nllilropa tcltir turns ntorght hvcm; 

J»a?sa kfiasr iJ^rr «!ala 

[It i* Hrinafoci who nightly tide* alcove tlw hciucvokrst god*. He drop* foam from >ii» rn«ith, 
uIicikc the morning dew comes Into iIk volleys,] 

The names of the celestial Meeds reveal a possible astral origin: Skhtfaxi ‘bril¬ 
liant inane/ and Hrimfaxi 'hoar frost inane/ The former, who leads the breaking 
daylight across the sky, may well represent the morning star, while the latter, who 
brings forth the night, probably represents the evening star. The difference in 
tiescribing each phenomenon of brilliance represents an almost precise parallel to 
the descriptions of the Asvins, one of whom is called fukra • ‘shining* while the 
other is called rafale- ’.silvery/'* Moreover, the fact that the one horse spreads the 
morning dew over the valley's is reminiscent of the Vodic verses which report that 
the Aivirn spread honey over the countryside (RV 1.157/1). The same horses arc 
also mentioned in the Gylfaginning, 10, where they appear with chariots and even 
charioteers. />ogr, ‘Day* guides the chariot drawn by Skiafaxi, while Ndlt, *Niglu* 
is in the chariot drawn by Hrimfaxi. Each circles the earth ami sky in a twelve-hour 
orbit. This celestial journey is reminiscent of the Vedic twin charioteers, who like¬ 
wise circle heaven and earth in their heavenly orbit. 

The pair of solar steeds in the Grimnismdf, 57, may well constitute a different 
manifestation of the same thcrioinorphic concept. One is called Aruakr 'Early 
awake/ and the other Alsvidr 'All-knowing/ 'Hicy arc seen drawing the sun across 
the heavens in a golden chariot. The names of these steeds warrant special atten¬ 
tion. It is apparent that each of them is marked by a distinctive trait. In the dis¬ 
cussion in the previous chapter of the separate functions of the Indo-European 
Divine Twins, it was demonstrated that, from their beginning, one twin was of an 
aggressive, warlike nature, while his brother was known for being exceptionally 
wise, docile, and just. The names of these Germanic solar steeds evidently reflect 
this same fundamental distinction. The aggressive member of the divine pair, 
toward whom people no doubt looked for protection, could perform his function 
best if he were "early awake/’ His wise, just brother, who was called uj>on to 
witness the swearing of oaths and to judge in legal disputes, could perform these 
duties best if he were ‘‘all-knowing/* 

In other sources instead of a pair of solar steeds there is a single elk seen travel¬ 
ing across the sky (Solarj6f> 55). But here too a Dioscuric element is discernible, 
for it is reported that the animal is led on its reins by a "youthful pair/’ 

In addition to these reports, one encounters other isolated passages in the Eddas 
which appear to represent survivals of ancient incantations addressed to the Ger¬ 
manic Divine Twins. One such passage occurs in the third stanza of the Sigrdri- 
fortuil in which the Valkyrie is awakened from her sleep and exclaims: 

"Hcill digit I lei It* <bgi s>ynlr! 

HeUn6u«knip4! 

Orcifra augom Ut»3 okkr Hning. 
ok gib3 shiondoci sigiT* 
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C'ilail Day! Hail Sona of Day! / flail Night and Ivcr Daughtcil / 1-oofc upon uj with calm 
cjo, / And xnd victory to those sluing herd*"] 

This fxissagc, which in i»o way comrihuics to (he p!o(, is obviously a formalized 
prayer. !< is addressed 10 die "Sons of Day" and to the "Daughter of Night." If 
Hellinut Roscnfcld iscorrcci in his contention ilun Dagr represents a kind of taboo 
name for the Germanic god •tiwaz," then die al>ovc prayer is addressed to the Sons 
of Teiwa/, who in turn would, as “Sous of the Sky," Ixr exact mythological, as well 
as etymological, (xaraltels to the Vedic divd ndpfitA, the Greek Dioskouroi, and to 
the Latvian Dicva dtli. Furthermore, the Daughter of Night" could represent 
the dawn; she would thus be the approximate equivalent to the Vedic C/prs.* 5 The 
fact that the prayer invokes the divinities to grant victory is further evidence that 
it is addressee! to a Dioscuric triad. It has already been indicated that the granting 
of aid in battle is one of the more pronounced of the functions of the IndoLuro- 
pcan Divine Twins. Of importance also is the fact that the prayer is recited upon 
awakening, indicating that it is a morning prayer, traditionally uttered at dawn, 
when, in Indo-European tradition, the Divine Twins are envisioned leading the 
Stm Maiden (or the Dawn) across the heavens in their chariot. 

Another striking passage* which may likewise be the survival of ancient Gcr* 
manic cult jxoctry, occurs in the Allamdl en GroenUnzko ‘The Greenland Lay 
of Atli/ Here Guthrun is speaking of herself and her two brothers, Gtmnar and 
Hogni: 

93 vCxoiu iys-tkiu, h'.tci m uvacfjhi, 
fuKMtt af laiwli, lytj^ocn sIsjimSI; 

Aaeva v{r Ktou. »kipa hmt viit nfrPi 
<?tkoJocn at aufrio. utu vCi a user kvotnona. 

99 Kontmg tli.lpom fyman, kuuwm land fraSra, 

hctvai ovs gengo; hiaalo J>nc > ivvj; 

vd£o«n or )miuu vlhiocn syknan, 

scuosn faem vaclan, or ur ik duit. 

pvc u«£C cbiee vre fancied tranches licatfUrc-ng. / We wlicd on. uoering oui 4»ip>, fob 

lowing Sigurd; / We toe* whatever course the bte* decided, until we «.««< to the cave. // Vint 
we view the hitsg. we jcbcd the land, / 'Hie local chief* submitted to us; *u<h w** thdi ( car . / \y c 
tnaife tlxuc wealthy who wcic with.mi rocanv] 

This passage contains many of the traits and functions that arc typical of the 
Indo-European Dioscuric tradition; Two youths anti their sister guide their ships 
at sea, they grant victory in battle, they liberate captives, arid they gram wealth 
to the poor. Since this passage contributes very little to the plot of the lay in which 
it appears, and since it stresses the roles ami functions of Dioscuric divinities, it 
is probable that the lines represent the survival of a highly formalized piece of 
cult jiociry, which has been crystalizcd in the heroic by." Furthermore, it will 
become apparent in the course of this study that there arc other traditions involv 
ing Guthrun and her sons and/or brothers which can be associated with Dioscuric 
themes. 

Finally, there arc twosianm from the litklic Reginsmill which apparently point 
to the epiphany of a pair of twin*. When asked what are the auspicious signs for 
battle, Hnikar replies: 
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20 ef gumar vImI, 

Kcill at tvo8» svlpon 

dyggia fy Iftio hygg cc Ini cK*cq\ a vcra 
at KroUainciSi hnfns. 

21 Kit cr anuat. cf Ki cit Ot mu koitatan 

oceit ditram buiiwi; 
tvA Ki Kir A idi Uaixla 
KrfSrfiltt liali. 

[Many ate live signs. if men liut knnr. / Thai arc Rood for the rwuigiiiR of sword*; / li U well. I 
think, if the uatrior toccu / A Illicit *a\cn o» bis road. // Another is when you have cotnc 
o«i, / Atx! arc ready to depart. / To behold on the road / Two watikm greed) of farnc.J 

1 lie preceding chapter cited various Indo-European traditions in which the 
appearance of the Dioscuri before battle was a sure sign of victory. The above 
lines, which report that the appearance of the two warriors is a go<xl sign for "the 
swinging of swords.” is probably a parallel to those instances. It is thus jsossible 
that these lines represent an Indo-European Dioscuric belief that had survived 
in Germanic tradition. 

The bits of evidence presented thus far, although fragmentary, build a rather 
impressive ease for the theory that Germanic peoples did indeed worship various 
pairs of twin divinities. Nevertheless, the fact remains that the Norse pantheon 
does not have a single pair of divinities that fat the pattern of die Indo-European 
twins as well as do the twins of the Vcdic. Baltic, and Greek pantheons. This 
absence of a well-defined Dioscuric pair from the pantheon of Nordic gods, com* 
bined with the fragmentary nature of the remaining Dioscuric evidence, could 
well lead the investigator to believe that the Divine Twins played only a peripheral 
role in Germanic religion, and/or that their presence is the result of ins trillions 
from other religions. Fortunately Tacitus in his Germania has preserved evidence 
indicating that in the religion of at least one Germanic people cite Divine Twins 
played a dominant role. 




IV 

THE ALOIS" OF TACITUS’ GERM AMI A 


Tub monumental work of Cornelius Tacitus* Germania, which appeared in a.d. 
98, is the most complete report of its time on the life and culture of the Germanic 
peoples who lived to the north of the Roman Empire. In chapter 43 the author 
included a report of a religious service conducted by one of the Germanic peoples, 
whom Tacitus names the Nahatuirvali: 

apihJ NalisrvAlot (v.u. Xah.-matvAloj.] aiviMpirc rcligionis Incus otfcncliliir; piacsidci »ccrtio» 
muliebri omijiu, *c«J <kos interpretation* Romans Castorem l*c»]lu<cinqiac memo rum. Fa sis 
mitnim, noonen Aids; nulla wnukaa nullum pcrcgrinac supcnuikmls vestigium; tat fratres 
(ameu. ut itrvcucs vct»crantu». 

[Among tlac Xalunali there is a grove with an ancient religious service, presided over by a priest, 
adorned as it female. The dit initio, however arc reminiscent of Castor and Pollux according CO 
Roman Interpretation, ubora they resemble In their power*. They txrar the name Akis- No images, 
no trace of foreign inlluctscr; yet they arc honored os brothers and as youths.] 

The sanctuary is generally believed to l>c located at Mount Zobten in Silesia, 
and the Naharvali arc bellied to have been a Vandalic tril>e/ 

Precisely what the author meant by muliebri ornatu 'adorned as a female' has 
beer) the object of much controversy. MOlIcnhofi has posited a far-reaching hypo¬ 
thetical Dio&curic tradition by assuming the words to mean M a priest with a 
feminine hair-do.”* On tl*c basis of this interpretation, he associates the twin cult 
with the Vandalic royal dynasty, the (H)asdingi, which later became the name 
of an entire people, and. according to Mullcnhoff, meant 'those with a feminine 
hair-do.' (E.g., ON haddr, Goth. * hauls, and OIIG hart, all of which mean 'hair.') 
Me then links the whole tradition with the German heroic pair, the Hartungen, 
•md with the Norse Haddingjar. MiillcuhoiF has been supported in his hypothesis 
by R. Much/ A. H. Krappe/ and by G. Dum&il/The last-named scholar Iras seen 
the role of the femininely attired priest as a typical aspect of the divinities of the 
Indo-European third function, and has adduced new evidence linking the Noise 
Haddingjar to this tradition/ The entire hypothesis is strengthened by the fact 
that the flowing manes of horses were evidently associated with divine brothers. 1 
The major difficulty encountered by this hypothesis is that it depends heavily 
upon the interpretation of mulicbrt ornatu as ‘with a feminine hair-do/ a reading 
that is not fully convincing/ 

Some investigators have contended that the priest represented the Indo-Euro- 
|X!.in Sun Maiden/ which is not improbable, Inn difficult to establish with any 
degree of certainty. Others have tried to link the priestess with an Indo-European 
fire cult, which was traditionally in the care of a female divinity, and which has 
also been associated with the Divine Twins.* Still others have interpreted muliebri 
ornatu as indicating a feminine headdress, and various parallels have been cited/' 
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The "Aids” of Taclilus Germania 43 

All of the interpretations claim a certain credibility ami even probability; how¬ 
ever, none is entirely convincing. The investigator must simply become reconciled 
to the fact that tire source material is too meager for one to draw far-reaching 
conclusions. In view of various uncertainties, the question must remain open until 
further evidence is uncovered. 

Another word that lias been the object of much controversy is the name given 
the pair; A lets. The form that immediately comes to mind is the similar-sounding 
alecs ‘elks/ which has Ixren recorded by Julius Caesar, and is cognate with ON 
clgr, OHG elaho, OS colh. Hcllmut Rosenfcld has shown that the moose and the 
elk have occupied the same high place in the religions of Germanic |>eoples as 
the horse enjoyed among other Indo-European-speaking peoples.” Moreover, 
reports of a solar stag in Norse mythology may support this interpretation.'* 

J. Ring has weighed the possibility of a Germanic • haiku, corresponding to ON 
holkvir, a circumscription for 'horse/ 1 ' This association with the horse would thus 
represent a clear parallel to the Indo-European tradition, and the name Aids 
would be the equivalent of the Vcdic Alvins ‘owners of horses.’ K. F. Johansson 
attained a similar result by a different etymology. Me interpreted the word as the 
short form for al%i c^wa, and thus tried to demonstrate an onomastic relation- 
drip with the Greek Alkippos; Alklppi," a highly speculative assumption. A. II. 
Krappe Iras attempted to associate Aids with Sanskrit jr-'to shine forth,’ IE *alb* 
The Germanic twins would thus be divinities of light, as were other Dioscuric 
divinities of the Indo-European tradition. 

Although no single ctynrology has proven entirely convincing, the one that has 
attracted the most spokesmen” finds cognates in the Greek alalkci) »’to ward off/ 
alkc 'strength/ OS calgian ‘protect,’ ’defend,’ OS cal/t, Goth, alhs, OMG alah 
'temple/ 1 * Lith. elkas, ‘sacredgrove,* Latv. Hits ‘idol/ ‘graven image/* 

The above forms tend to fall into two distinct groups. The one group stresses 
the meaning ‘to protect/ ‘fend off/ and the like. The Aids would thus be inter¬ 
preted as guardian divinities much like the Greek Solcrcs and tire Vcdic HAsatyA. 
The other group stresses the meaning 'temple/ ‘grove/ 'tree/ anti the like. It is 
not difficult to understand how both meanings might have developed from a 
common root, and there is no need here to ascertain the original meaning* It is 
important, however, to determine which of the meanings were in clfect among 
the Naharvali of Tacitus’ report. Jacob Grimm was the first to see the relationship 
with Gothic alhs, and he weighed the possibility that Tacitus may have confused 
the name of the gods with that of their sanctuary, or perhaps with a sacred tree/’ 
Following this lead, Mcringci has speculated that Aids meant the wooden idols 
that might have occupied the center of the grove. 1 * These aniconic idols would be 
reminiscent of the Greek ddkatut. One might raise an objection to this interpre¬ 
tation because Tacitus explicitly wrote that the ceremony featured no idols/' It is 
curious that Tacitus should reiterate this, when he previously (chap. 9) had stated 
that the Germanic peoples made no images of their gods. If this fact were already 
established, why then would he here stress nulla simulacra? The answer perhaps 
is that these words do not mean so much 'no idols’ or 'no shrines’ as they do ‘like¬ 
nesses/ i.e., ‘portraits’ of the brothers. One can conjecture that if the informant 
had witnessed a ceremony in which a priest stood l>eforc two wooden beams called 
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Aids, tlie informant might udl have made special note that the pillars were not 
carved likenesses of tire gods (nulla simulacra), but aniconic wooden idols. 
Tadlus, renowned for his brief, telescopic style, may well have assumed that nulla 
simulacra was explicit enough. Supporting this is an archaeological find in Jutland 
of several stone altars; on the surface of the largest one arc two stumps of wood, 
which have l>cen interpreted as the remains (feet) of a large wooden idol.** It is 
mote probable, however, that these stumps were titer remains of Dioscuric symbols, 
that is. aniconic wooden pillars/ 

I here is further evidence of the worship of wooden t>caim by a Germanic 
people. Dio Cassius (71, 12) reports that a people called the (H)asclirigi were led 
by a pair of brothers named Raos and Raptos. The names have been interpreted 
as meaning ’pole,' 1m. rahus, raho, and ‘wooden pillar/ ON raptr, Engl, rafter / 
These two figures evidently represent the heroic cuhcmcriza lions of the Germanic 
Divine Twins. Their names represent convincing evidence that these twins were 
worshipped as two wooden beams, much as the dMiana served as the idols of the 
Greek Dioskouroi. 

It has been conjectured that these wooden beams were fire-making implements 
and the ceremony described in Tacitus was the fire-renewal ceremony of a sun 
cult/ That such a ceremony was known to Germanic peoples is attested to by a 
church document from the year 742 in which the heathen custom of lighting fires, 
is attacked." Moreover, there is evidence that such fire-lighting ceremonies had to 
he carried out by a pair of twins." One difficulty with this theory, however, is that 
Tacitus' informant would no doubt have mentioned such a ritual had it taken 
place, for it is evident that a fire-making ceremony would not escape the attention 
of the most casual observer. Moreover, there is ample evidence that Germanic 
peoples worshipped wooden pillars that were not fire-making devices. Recently in 
the marshland of Holstein two wocxlcn beams were found side by side with like¬ 
nesses of human figures carved roughly in the wood/ One is immediately reminded 
of stanza -19 of the Hattamdl : 

I gave my clock 
To two wowfen men 
Scmcling on* upon the heath; 

When they h*d the rag* 
t hey appeared <o «m>c to life: 

Sl.j tncfnl i% the naked man. 

It is apparent that the two wooden figures upon the heath represent religious 
artifacts, the significance of which the narrator himself does not fuilv comprehend. 

Additional evidence of the worship of wooden pillars has been found in Lower 
Saxony, where archaeologists have fount! the remains of thatched roof structures 
dating from the eighth century a.i>. which were so constructed that there were 
two wooden pillars beneath the gables. The only evident function of these poles 
is reinforcement of the ridge end* of the roof, and it is generally considered that 
their primary function was a religious one/ When economic factors forced 
changes in the structure of these houses, the*e pillars dtap|>earod; however, their 
religious function survived in items such as horses* heads and swans adorning the 
gables of Saxon structures. Since these items arc typical Dioscuric symbols, it seems 
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highly probable that the pillars were originally idols honoring the Divine Twins. 
1 his assumption is supported by the fact that in several Saxon villages the horses 
adorning the gables were given the names Hengst and Hors ?each of which simply 
means 'horse.' These were also the names of the famed Anglo-Saxon brethren, who, 
according to legend, led the invasions of Britain, and who arc unquestionably 
heroic manifestations of the Divine Twins.* 

It must Ik* stressed that because of the rapid decomposition of wood, one would 
not expect to find a great deal of archaeological evidence of wooden idols. The 
fact dial as much has Ikcii discovered as has been cited above indicates that the 
worship of the wooden idols was common to various Germanic {Kopies, and that 
the Akis of Tacitus may well have been the names for such pillars. 




V 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE OF 
THE GERMANIC DIVINE TWINS 

Countless cave drawings and other icons discovered by archaeologist* confirm 
the existence of widespread Dioscuric cults among Gennanic-Sj>caking peoples. 1 
This evidence, which represents a wide geographic area, and a time span of many 
centuries, can l>e divided essentially into the following groups. 

1. Rock drawings of the early Bronze Age, found mainly in Scandinavia. 

2. bronze jewelry, razors, and similar items of the later bronze Age, most of 
which were found on the Jutland peninsula. 

3. Aniconic wooden pillars representing various periods and a widespread 
geographic area. 

4. Inscriptions, drawings, helmets, and other items representing the entire Ger¬ 
manic area and from a relatively modern period, ca. fust century a.d. to the end 
of the Viking Age, cvj. 1IOO. 

5. Roman coins, inscriptions, pillars, etc. representing the period of Roman 
occupation of Germanic territory. The divinities depicted on such items, in some 
instances, evidently represent Germanic gods according to Intcrprctaiionc 
Rornana. 

Although numerous drawings ate j>o*itcd a* Dioscuric evidence, only a relatively 
few of these are at all convincing. Tlrercforc, no attempt is made here to survey 
all the material that has been so posited; 1 only those items arc discussed for which 
a reasonably convincing argument can be made that they depict the Germanic 
Divine Twins. 

Within the first group, the rock drawings of the early Bronze Age. arc a number 
that evidently depic t pairs of divinities. For example, a drawing found in Villfara* 
hngen depicts two horses drawing a chariot above a group of boats, as if the 
horses were watching over the seamen/ It has already been demonstrated in chapter 
ii that the various pairs of Indo European twin divinities were worshipped as the 
patrons of seafaring men. Another drawing, this one from Kivik, shows a pair of 
men. or souths, standing next to a pole from which arc hanging two oval-shaped 
forms. 4 Scholars have assumed this device to t>e a 'Tire-making implement," 4 and 
a "tree of life." 4 Two Other drawings from this same area depict two figures stand* 
ing on either side of a circular form, which could represent the sun or some other 
celestial body.’ On one of the drawings, each of the figures displays a large phallus, 
indicating that the drawing was a depiction of divinities of fertility. In earlier 
chapters I have ikmomtratcd that twin divinities are generally associated with 
fertility. 

One of the drawings most often presented as an example of Dioscuric worship 
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was found at Tanum in Bohdslan.* The figure?* depicted included .1 ?Jiip and a 
man who is standing above a double-spiral figure. Next to the man, stands an 
animal that may represent a horse, and to the right arc a pair of human figures 
joined together at the heads each representing the mirror image of the other. 
The boat has been interpreted as a depiction of the Dioscuric rescue ship; the 
man with the outstretched arm* is supposed to represent the functions of sal¬ 
vation and aid; the spirals are allegedly symbols for the morning and evening 
stars; the horse is said to represent Dioscuric theriomorphism; and the "mirror 
pair" is said to be a "Symbol tier CcgCfttHtzlichkcit dcr jugcndiichcn Gutter not/ 
all ihrer Gleichartigkeit."* Such an interpretation appears tenable; however, many 
additional, equally convincing, interpretations of such a drawing are jKxssiblc. It 
must he stressed that a drawing or inscription that depicts two men or two horse* 
side by side is not necessarily a religious icon huiroriiig the Divine Twins, and 
should not be so interpreted unless there is sufficient additional evidence support¬ 
ing the assumption. Such iconic evidence must therefore be treated with caution, 
and the investigator should refrain from drawing far-reaching conclusions from 
the icons alone. 

In spite of the uncertainty that accompanies pictorial evidence, a number of 
the drawings can he convincingly posited as evidence of the worship of the Divine 
Twins, For example, a drawing found in a cave at Fiskcy-Eckcnlxrig depicts a 
ship above which stand two gigantic figures rising high iri the sky. The drawing 
appears to illustrate that the ship is being protected by a pair of twin divinities,** 
A similar drawing from HviiJyxkc depicts two unusually large figures in a boat, 
each bearing art ax in his right hand. 14 

The second group, namely the items from the later Bronze Age, offers most 
impressive iconic evidence of a Germanic Dioscuric cult. Among the best of these 
items is a bronze razor found in Jutland on which two men arc depicted sitting 
side by side in a boat with their arms raised." Each has a shining halo effect sur¬ 
rounding his head, indicating that the figures represent divinities of light, possibly 
even stars. That the figures appear with upraised amis in a boat may l>c an indica¬ 
tion that, as in other Indo-European traditions, the twins were worshipped as 
guardians of seafarers. Another depiction ujxm a bronze razor confirms the con¬ 
tention that the divinities were associated with stars, for here a boat is shown 
hearing not two human figures, hut two shining stars." Another such l>oat depicted 
on a razor is shown being drawn by a swan, 1 ' while still another has a pair of 
swans, one at each end of the boat.” It has already been demonstrated in chapter ii 
that the swan was the traditional bird of epiphany of the Indo-European Divine 
Twins. One is reminded of the V'cdic hymn (RV *1.15.1) in which it is reported 
that swans arc seen with the Aivin* and of RV 1.119.4 in which birds ate said to 
draw the chariot of the Asvins through the heavens. 

Regarding the third group, namely the aniconic wooden pillars evidence of 
such finds has been discussed in the preceding chapter and thus need not he 
treated any further here. 

The fourth group, representing those items from more recent periods offers 
material of particular interest. In a recent article. Kail Hauck has called attention 
to some remarkable iconic evidence of Germanic: peoples in the early Middle 
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Ages. * Although flauck made ik> attempt to interpret the data with regard to 
twin divinities, some of the material depicts scenes reminiscent of the Indo-Enro- 
pean Dioscuric tradition. For example, there arc two figures in a boat depicted 
near swans, horses, and elks. Among the more striking arc a pair of dancing 
warriors found on a helmet in Sutton Hoo, England. This pair of figures no doubt 
represents the Germanic Divine Twins, who, like their counterparts in other Indo- 
European traditions, must have !>ccn considered as divinities of the dance.” These 
figures, moreover, are not an isolated phenomenon. In a recent article. Wilhelm 
Hohnqvist ha* assembled a remarkable collection of icons showing human figures 
engaged in dance/* And, although Hohnqvist likewise was not concerned with the 
problem of divine twins, many of these dancing figures occur in pairs. This 
evidence indicates that the cult of the dancing twin gods was widespread among 
Germanic peoples. 

Another interesting icon was found on the island of Sccland. It is a statuette 
depicting two youths with horned helmets; each of the figures is raising an ax 
in the air/’ The figures are reminiscent of the two figures depicted in the rock 
drawing from Hvitlyckc which dates from a period centuries earlier. Here the 
figures arc likewise seen raising an ax in the air. It is evident that these figures 
represent divinities of warfare who are called upon to provide divine aid during 
battle, as were the various pairs of divinities in other Indo-European traditions. 

Among the most impressive of all the iconic evidence from this period arc the 
famous golden horns of Gatlehus.* Although the originals of the horns have been 
lost, the depictions upon them have been recorded. On each of the horns arc 
various pairs of figures. One such pair is show n with each of them holding a sword 
upraised in his right hand. Each is sunrouisded by stars, and each has a star upon 
his breast. Another such pair is depicted in the form of a cross, one over the other. 
In this instance only one of the figures is shown bearing a sword in his hand. The 
other figure is empty-handed. This may well constitute an example of the separate 
functions of the twins, it has been shown in chapter ii that in the various Indo- 
European traditions, one of the twins was associated with warfare (second func¬ 
tion) while his brother svas associated with fertility (third function). The fact that 
only one of the pair on the horn is armed could well indicate that Germanic 
tradition likewise associated each twin divinity with a distinct function. 

Finally, each of the golden horns show’s a remarkable figure of a pair of horses 
joined at the midsection and facing in opposite directions. This curious figure 
evidently represents the theriomorphic manifestation of the Germanic twin divin¬ 
ities. The fact that the two horses arc combined in a single figure gives concrete 
visual expression to the dose relationship of the divinities. 

The two golden horns of Gallehus were evidently highly prized idols of a 
religious cult, and since the figures on the horns evidently represent twin divinities, 
it is not too daring to assume that the cult in question was a Dioscuric cult. One 
can even conjecture that the liorns of animals in general functioned as Dioscuric 
idols. Indeed, evidence is presented in the following chapter to show that such 
was the case. 

The fifth category of Dioscuric icons is represented by items of Roman art. The 
Roman Dioscuri have been depicted on items found in Spin and France as well 
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as in Germany. Emil Kruger has assembled and thoroughly investigated this 
material." He arrived at the conclusion that much of this evidence represents 
Gallic and Germanic Dioscuric cults depicted according to Interpretations 
Romano. He further concludes that the Gallic cults owe their existence to the 
Germanic cults of the Divine Twins: “Wo Germanen auftreccn, da spftrt man 
auch den Kult tier Dioskuren" (p. 60). 

Krhgei. evidently because of nationalistic motivation, was all too eager to 
interpret the data as evidence of the Germanic Divine Twins, and thus the results 
of his study must he viewed with a certain amount of caution. Nevertheless, much 
of his work is convincing, and he was able to demonstrate beyond doubt that the 
cult of the Divine Twins was known all over continental Europe. 

There arc countless other icons that have been interpreted as depictions of the 
Germanic Dioscuri, hut few of these arc, in themselves, convincing. Instead chic 
must look elsewhere for additional evidence. Such evidence is provided by the 
sources that report on the relatively widespread Germanic traditions involving 
dual kingship. 




VI 

GERMANIC DUAL KINGSHIP 


Any attempt to reconstruct the religion ami mythologies of the Germanic peoples 
Kill inevitably be handicapped bv the lack of reliable source material. In the 
present investigation, even the most famous sources, the Icelandic Eddas, are of 
only limited value; and although the passage from Tacitus' Germania constitutes 
an excellent source, it is, unfortunately, an isolated occurrence. One body of source 
material, however, docs supply a relatively large amount of data on the Germanic 
twins, namely, the various historic* and chronicles containing rejsorts of several 
pairs of youthful leaders who led various Germanic |>copJcs on their migrations. 
The following attempts to show* conclusively that such pairs have evolved from 
the traditions of the mythological Divine Twins. 

Ibor and Aio .—Tire Lombard historian Paul us Diaconus mentions two such 
pairs in a single historical episode (Hist. I.an^ob. 1, 2-$). Each of these pairs is 
reported to have been the leaders of a migrating tribe. Pan III* writes that overpop¬ 
ulation forced the Vinniler to split into three parts, one of which was to migrate 
from the Scandinavian homeland. 1 This migrating group had a* its leaders (duces) 
a pair of brothers. Ibor (var. Hibor, Ebor) and Aio (var. Agio), sons of Gambara, 
a woman with unsual prophetic powers. The two youths were superior in strength 
to all other members of the tribe. When they arrived in Scoringa. they encountered 
a Vanda lie tribe, which likewise stood under the leadership of a pair of young 
brothers, Ambri and Assi, who were in control of that territory (Hist. Langob. I. 7). 
A battle was imminent, and since the Vinniler were greatly outnumbered. Ihor, 
Aio, and Gambara turned to Frea for help, Paulus then relates the legend of Frea's 
outwitting Wotan, of the victory of tire Vinniler, and of the acquisition of their 
new name, the Langobard*. 

It should be emphasized that in the above episode the mother of the twins plays 
a dominant role, while the father is never mentioned. She also is the one on whom 
the people call for advice at the proper moment, indicating that she occupied an 
important position in the group and was considered to have unusual prophetic 
powers. It has been established that emphasis upon the mother is a typical trait 
iti legends of divine twins throughout the world.* If Gambara represents a parallel 
to the other mothers of Divine Twins of the Indo-European tradition, then she 
was probably considered to have been visited by a divinity. Norbert Wagner 
believes that this episode, in which Frea outwits Wotan and forces him to help 
Ibor and Aio, was originally a legend in which the mother of the twins sought aid 
from their divine father. The father, originally, was not Wotan, but * Tiwaz, ‘Sky- 
God.' Wagner then interprets the entire episode as a recording of the switch from 
the worship of •Tiwaz to that of Wotan.* 
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The .legend of the origin of the Langobards is also found in Book VII of Saxo's 
Historic danica. King Snio (snow) of Denmark was in a dilemma as to what action 
should be taken to gain relief from a great famine that threatened to decimate his 
people. I he two brothers Aggo and F.blxo then made the suggestion that all the 
aged and children should be executed and the weak should be driven from the 
land; however. Oamburak, the mother of the twins, suggested that those who were 
to leave the homeland should be chosen by drawing lots. Tims Aggo ami Ebl>o 
were chosen to lead the establishment of a new colony. 

Although Saxo knew Pa ulus, he also evidently knew* other histories or legends 
recording the event, for his version dilfers both in content and in the names of the 
participants from all the known historical sources. 

I he episode evidently refers to the period of the migrations when increasing 
population forced peoples to seek new lands. Thus one could assume the report 
is based on accurate historic fact. On the other hand, it should l>c stressed that 
Divine Twins have traditionally been associated with the founding of new* settle* 
merits. Thus there is the possibility that the various historical reports were ulti¬ 
mately obtained from heroic lav’s or heroic: legends, which in turn may have been 
Dioscuric in origin. Such an assumption raises numerous questions, most of which 
arc taken up in succeeding chapters. 

A study of the names of the twins can throw additional light on die problem. 
Ibor, NHG Eber, means ’wild boar.’ Aio / Agio has been linked with Gothic agon 
’to fear’/ however, others have traced the form from Proto-Germanic *agjo ‘point’ 
or ‘blade* of a weapon.* This latter etymology is not only more attractive for lin¬ 
guistic reasons, but also for its possible religious and heroic implications; for, as 
Norbet t Wagner has demonstrated, the name Ibor was also used to refer to the 
tusk of the boar.* According to this interpretation the twins* names would have 
essentially the same meaning, ami would refer to the two sharp tusks of the wild 
l>oar, a fitting designation for the two youthful leaders of a migrating tribe. 

The association of cite Divine Twins with the tusks or horns of an animal has 
a parallel in the mythology of the Halts. For example, a Latvian daina ($76-$$$(>2) 
reports that two black bulls ate seen at sea with their shining horns. But they were 
not black bulls, the song reports, they were the horses of God. A variant of this 
song (376-SSGS2 (1 }> reports that a single white goat is seen at sea with a pair of 
golden horns. But it is not a white goat, it is the horve: of God. It is probable that 
the two golden horns seen upon the horse of God at sea, represent the Divine 
Twins. This assumption becomes increasingly more probable when one considers 
that the horses of the Divine Twins were frequently envisioned at sea/ One can 
conjecture that the horns of animals were uses! as aniconic idols in the worship 
of the twins, and may have been so used among the Langobards, that is, the boar’s 
tusks were the sacred symbols of the Divine Twins.* Thus the heroic brothers 
would have received their names, Agio and Ibor, from Dioscuric idols in much 
the same manner as Haos and Raf>tos , and possibly the Aids. It is shown in the 
course of this chapter that the names of other pairs of youthful leaders can like¬ 
wise be associated with Dioscuric idols. 

The fact that the renowned Golden Morns of Gallelms arc illustrated with 
Dioscuric figures* may be further evidence that these Itorns were considered to 
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be sacred items of a Dioscuric cult. In Germany, moreover, one finds that horns 
arc frequently mounted on the gables of peasant houses and arc considered to 
have the power to protect the house and its inhabitants from evil spirits and 
disease.'* It is possible that sudi horns represent the survival of Dioscuric idols. 
Perhaps archaeological studies can cast more light on this problem. 

Ambri and Asst’. —Paulus* history of the I-angohards reported that the Vanda lie 
tribe encountered by the migrating Vinnilcr was also led by a youthful pair. 
Ambri and Asst, about whom little is known other than their names. There 
have been various etymologies posited. Rudolf Much associates the names with ON 
Askr ‘ash (tree),’ and with Proto-Germanic *ambro ‘past/ 1 ' He thus equates the 
pair with the Eddie myth of the cross twins Askr and Etnbla, who were the first 
humans. They were reportedly formed from logs found on the seasliorc by the 
gods. ,s 

XV. Stctnhauser, on the other hand, contends that Assi either is related to the 
Latin assis ‘board* or is a diminutive of Latin oiscr 'beam." Ambri, according to 
Stcinhauscr. is related to Latin (pi.) ambrices 'horizontal beams/ 1 ' Other scholars 
have contended that Asst is cognate with Gothic <ms ‘wooden pillar/ ON ass'* 
Regardless of which etymology one prefers, it is evident that the names reflect the 
aniconic i<lols, the traditional symbols of the Indo-European Divine Twins. 

The name Ambri occurs in the Middle High German Annals of Qucdlinburg 
in which is contained the story of the two Harhtugen brothers, one of whom is 
named Embrica. The report is clearly based on a Germanic heroic legend. It con* 
tains many elements reminiscent of a Dioscuric myth, and has been posited as 
sudi by MfUIcnhoff/* 

The etymology linking Asst with Gothic ans recalls Jordanes’ testimony (Gel tea, 
IS) that the Gothic chieftains claimed to be descended from demigods (semidei) 
called cmscs (var. amis). Mcringcr, who believed that the amis were related to the 
name Assi, has equated the anses with the Aids of Tacitus/* If this be true, the 
Gothic chieftains would have considered themselves descended from the Divine 
Twins, and the situation would represent a parallel to that of ancient Greece, 
where dual kings were looked upon as the incarnations of the Divine Twins.” 
One difficulty with this contention is that in Nordic tradition the equivalent to 
the Gothic amis arc the Aesir, who are opposed to the Alfar and the Vanir. A. H. 
Krappc has investigated this problem, ami has conjectured that the Norse dynasty 
n secondary and that Aesir originally was used to designate the Divine Twins/' 
Krappc substantiates his contention by quoting from the Icelandic Lattdndmadnk 
in which it is reported that two brothers of noble stature called fidimldr and 
porfir appear at dawn in glowing armor m> that all believe "that the Arises them¬ 
selves have come" (at ACsir mere far komner )/’ Krappc concludes that Aesir here 
obviously refers to the Divine Twins and not to a divine dynasty. For those who 
might object that the Land n<t mfrbdc is hardly the place in which one would 
expect to encounter religious source material that is supposed to predate the F.dda, 
Krappc argues convincingly that the passage represents n popular comparison of 
the type that preserves long-forgotten beliefs." In view of they; findings, there is 
a certain probability that the anses, to whom the Gothic kings traced their an- 
ccsiry, were, originally, a pair of Germanic Divine Twins. 
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Rcosand Raptos.- -I liavc already mentioned the history of the Dio Cassius (71, 
1^) which icport* that in a.d. 171 a people known as the Astingoi (var. Asdingi) 
appeared suddenly on the border of Dacia. Cassius wrote that this migrating tribe, 
among whom were women and children, was umler the leadership of a pair of 
youths, Rao$ ami Raptos, whose names, as pointed out in chapter iv, mean approx¬ 
imately ‘pole* ami ‘post.’" 

Ube Asdmgi, a Vandalic tribe, evidently correspond to the Norse Haddingjar, 
the sons of Arngrimr. It is striking that much of the evidence of Dioscuric cults 
among Germanic peoples has been obtained from sources that deal either with 
the Vandals or with peoples closely associated with the Vandals. For example, 
Ibor and Aio were leaders of the Vinniler, the Alcis were worsliipped by the 
Naharvali. and Ambro and Assi wxrre associated with the Vandals themselves. 
R. Much has brought forth a relatively convincing argument to show that the 
very name Vandal • reflects tlte worship of the Divine Twins." He contends that 
the root of the wort! is contained in the Proto Germanic name for the morning 
star, *auzo;i<anditoz. The Anglo-Saxon cognate earendel has been glossed in Latin 
sources as Uoma ‘beaming light/ aurora ‘dawn/ ami inbar ‘morning star.* The 
name also occurs in Norse mythology as Aurvandill. When Thor visits Groa, the 
wife of Aurvandill. in tlte hope of enlisting her magic aid, he tells the story of the 
time he rescued Aurvandill from Jotunheim and of how, in the process, Aurvan¬ 
dill s toe had frozen. Thor broke it ofl and cast it into the heavens, svltere it became 
a star, known as Aunwndils (a. 

The name for the morning star has also been recorded for the I-angobartb 
(Aurivandalo), in a Frankish chronicle ( Orcntil ), and in tlte MUG epic poem 
Ortndel, Hie nansc is also found in Saxo's Danish history in which the father of 
Amlddi (Hamlet) is called Horrcndillus. R. Much contends that the first part of 
the name is from Proto-Germanic 'shining/ and the last part from 

•wandilos, a diminutive of the form cognate with ON yondr 'whip/ 'rod/ which, 
according to Much, acquired the meaning ‘ray* or ‘beam.* It is of interest that the 
Ktiglish word beam (Gcr. Baum) likewise means both a ‘wooden pillar* and a ‘ray 
of light.’ Similarly, the Latin form radius can mean both ‘rod* am! ‘rav.’ Much 
contemls further that *wandiloz is an ablaut cognate of German urinden ‘to twist/ 
ON vondull ‘twisted sheaf of hay/ The form Aurvandils td is, according to Much, 
a folk etymology and the original meaning was not 'toe* but 'post.* He then links 
the name with a horse cult in Asia where the planet Venus was allegedly thought 
of as a hitching post for celestial steeds.* Although this latter assumption is not 
convincing, there appears to be a definite link between the name Vandal, the 
worship of (he Morning Star, and the Germanic Divine Twins; however, the 
complex religious anti mythical backgxouitd will probably continue to defy all 
attempts at reconstruction until such time as additional evidence is uncovered. 

Vim'll and Van dill .—There is additional evidence linking the name Vandal 
with a pair of Divine 'Twins. In the “Catalogue of Sea-Faring Kings” of Snorri's 
Edda occur the names of a pair of heroic kings, Vinill ami Vandill." 'The names 
probably rclleci a pair of Divine Twins from whom the Germanic jteoplcs, the 
Vinniler and the Vandali, acquired their names. It should be stressed that there 
are reports of dual kings for each of these j>eoplcs. The Vinniler were led by Ibor 
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and Aio. while the Vandal i were let! by Ambri and Assi. Such cvidciKC could point 
to a long history of Dioscuric dual kinships, perhaps even extending over cen¬ 
turies. Indeed, there is evidence that the practice of a people taking it* name from 
a Divine Twin continued even after new tribes migrated from the homeland. 
For example, the name Ambroncs, which evidently comes from the Dioscuric name 
Ambri, has been documented as the name of a people. Similarly, there is ev idence 
of another jKOplc called Assipitti, which probably reflects the name Asti” 

Hcrtgcsl and Horsa .—Although report* for Germanic dual kings are generally 
rather scant, there is an abundance of histoiiral sources recording the exploits of 
the famous young brothers Hcngcsl and Horse, who are reported to have led the 
Anglo-Saxon invasions of the British Isles. In cornjsariscm with the continent, the 
British histories arc of a more recent date, none being older than the eighth 
century a.i>. Nevertheless, there arc some striking similarities between the Anglo- 
Saxon traditions and the traditions from the continent. 

There is no dispute regarding the meaning of the names; each simply rncarn 
Itorsc,' thus clearly revealing the same thcriomorpliic concept associated with other 
Divine Twins of the Indo-European tradition. 

There is a probability that wooden idols were also associated with the worship 
of the pair, for, as has already been mentioned, in die village of Jevemtedt in 
Schleswig-Holstein, the wooden horses adorning the gables of the peasant houses 
were still called Hengst and Hots in the late nineteenth century.** These names 
were also given to wooden horses* heads in Hermaimvburg in the Ijuneburg 
heath.** This evidence represents a truly amazing survival of an ancient belief. 
Moreover, the distribution of the phenomenon indicates that the worship of the 
twin brethren was widespread, and evidently played a major role in Germanic 
religion. 

Further evidence that Hcngcst and Horsa represent the mythological twins is 
supplied by the various genealogies that emphasize their divine origin.* For ex¬ 
ample. Bede, Nennius, Acthclwcard. William of Malmesbury, and many others 
trace the pair directly from Woden and Frc>a. 

Various English histories contain episodes involving the brethren which arc 
clearly Dioscuric mythological legends in heroic garb. The chronicle of Acthel- 
wenrd. for example, which dates from the end of the tenth century ajd, p * gives 
an account of the plight of King Vurthcm of Britain, who, being besriged on all 
sides by bis enemies, sent mevscirgcrs to the Saxons for help. Hengest and Horsa. 
two young men already renowned in Germany as the grandsons of “Woden,'* sud¬ 
denly appeared with three vessels loaded with arms. The two youths took charge 
of tin.* attack and soon succeeded in routing the enemy. There can exist doubt 
that this report reflects a Dioscuric legend in which the twin brothers appear 
suddenly (and by sea) to save the besieged armies. This is the precise theme 
encountered frequently in the mythologies of various Indo-European peoples. 1 * 

Tlte sudden appearance of three ships to aid a king in distress is reminiscent of 
the previously cited Greenland Ley of Atli u in which Gutlirun speaks of herself 
and her two brother*, each of whom steer* a ship at sea. Tltey arrive at an unnamed 
seashore, rout the enemy, and ftce the prisoners. Although the chronicle of 
Acthclwcard makes no mention of a sister, it is curious that the two brothers are 
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repor^l to have .irrivcl with three ships. One ran conjecture that the appearance 
of this third ship reflects the original participation of a third member, perhaps a 
maiden, in the expedition. Although the chronicles and histories make no mention 
of a maiden corning to Brit run with the brothers. they do rci>ort that Hengest Inter 
became the father of a girl who was given the name Rowenn. The name is evi- 
« cntly from the Celtic rhon-wen 'with a white mane/” indicating a tlicriom orphic 
relationship with the horse, and representing a parallel to the theriomorohic 
nature of Hengest and Horsa. In view of the widespread Indo-European tradition 
oi the mad of Oioscuric divinities, one must weigh the possibility that this maiden 

with the white mane" was originally the sister of the twin heroes, the original 
relationship having been forgotten when the histories were recorded. Her Celtic 
name could have been, as Jan dc Vries speculates/* a translation of the Germanic 

Hvitmanu, which would represent an alliterative parallel to the names Hengest 
and Horsa * ° 

Another report which is evidently also based on mythological legend tells that 
the Saxons, plagued by overpopulation and famine, drew lots for the purpose of 
choosing the members of an expedition to found a new colony. As a result of the 
drawing, Hengest and Horn were chosen as the leaders/* This episode precisely 
parallels the above-citcd accounts of the migration of the Vinnifer, whose leaders. 
Ibor and Aio, were likewise chosen during a period of overpopulation and famine 
by the drawing of lots. Since the two episodes are nearly identical in detail, it 
appears evident that each is based on a Germanic Dioscuric legend. This assuinp- 
tton is supported by the fact that the Indo-European Dioscuri were frequently 
associated with the establishment of new settlements, 8 * On the other hand, migra- 
tions because of overpopulation are well documented: thus one could argue for the 
historic accuracy of such reports. This problem is discussed in the following 
chapter. ** 

In the English chronicles and histories reporting on the exploits of the Iictoic 
brother*, it is a curious fact that the one brother. Horsa. gradually fades from the 
%cene, leaving Hengest as the sole leader of the Anglo-Saxon invaders," The his¬ 
tories frequently explain that Horsa had died a young man. Tills report, however, 
is probably a secondary development which came about through the attempt to 
explain why the historic and Iengendary traditions praised the exploits of Hengest 
only. I suggest other reasons for Hengest alone becoming the subject of heroic 
legends. 

In discussing the separate functions of the Indo-European Divine Twins in 
chapter ii, we noted that the twin who represented the third function, and was 
thus associated with agriculture and domestic duties, and was of a docile, gentle 
nature, gradually faded from the scene. Thus the Avesta speaks of only one of the 
pair (NAijhaithya). Similarly, in Roman heroic tradition, Castor alone is patron 
of the soldiers of the cavalry. It is possible that we arc confronted with a parallel 
situation in Anglo-Saxon tradition. Hengest, whose name links him with the 
stallion, represents the second function, and be was thus revered by the warrior 
classes. Horsa, who represented the third function, was revered chiefly by farmers 
and herdsmen. It is evident that the lays and legends praising the Anglo-Saxon 
heroes would stress the feats of the brother who represented the elite class of war- 
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rior*. while the patron of the herdsmen, although continuing to l>e worshipped, 
would l>e excluded from these heroic traditions. 

One can further speculate that the thcriomorphic manifestations of the twins 
similarly reflected this contrast. Hcngcst, whose name means 'stallion/ may well 
have been associated exclusively with the war-horse. Horsa. on the other hand, may 
have been associated exclusively with the farm animal* 

Evidence of this contrast in the functions of the Germanic Divine Twins may 
have survived to modem times in a folk legend collected in the Ahr Valley of 
Germany in the early twentieth century.* The legend tells of a count who, when 
he felt he was near death, sent for his two sons. To one he presented a sword, and 
told him it was his duty to defend the castle against enemy invaders. To the other 
son he gave a plow, and instructed him to work peacefully in the valley. 

This legend, although collected in modern times, may represent the survival of 
an ancient Dioscuric myth in which tlte one divinity, equipped w ith the sword, was 
primarily engaged in warfare, while Iris brother, equipj>cd with the plow, was the 
patron of agriculture ami fertility. This myth may, in turn, owe its existence to 
an Indo-European Dioscuric tradition. It will be remembered that a strikingly 
similar legend was recorded about the birth of the Spanish hero, the Cid." It is 
]>ossiblc that each legend owes its existence to n separate Dioscuric tradition. The 
legend of the Cad may derive from a Roman Dioscuric legend, while the German 
folk legend may be the survival of a Germanic myth of the Divine Twins. Each of 
these legends, in turn, may owe its existence to a single Dioscuric myth dating 
from the time of the Proto-Indo-Europeans. An alternative explanation, however, 
is likewise possible. The tradition of the birth of the Cid could be the survival of 
a Germanic Dioscuric myth introduced into Spain by early migrating peoples, c.g„ 
the Goths or the Vandals. New evidence will have to Ik* uncovered before these 
questions can Ik.* answered with any degree of certainty. 




VII 

the DIVINE TWINS IN GERMANIC 
HEROIC TRADITION 

In ihl instances cited involving the various pairs of dual kings, the Dioscuric 
legends associated with them had been cuhcmcrizcd, that is, the celestial divinities 
had become mortal heroes, and their deeds hail become heroic legends, or even 
historic events. I o understand how this cultcmcrizing process took place, one 
must consider tlte tenor of the heroic age. 

It is generally considered that the heroic age had its beginnings at a relatively 
late stage in the history of Germanic peoples, namely during the migrations. The 
great movements of peoples doubtless caused profound upheavals in the societies 
involved. Above all, when these peoples encountered new cultures and new 
religions, especially the Christian religion, their own faith must have weakened. 1 
Such a change had its effect on the attitudes these peoples expressed toward their 
gods/ Simultaneous with this process was the development of an entirely new kind 
of life which demanded new kinds of leaders. These leaders were revered in the 
eves of their people, and their deeds were praised in song and Icgemh These 
heroes naturally assumed the same high place that had prcvioulsy been occupied 
by the gods, I hus the cults of the heroes eventually supplanted the cults of the 
gods, and the Iieroic legends and lays supplanted the older mythology/ 

A glance at the historic-geographic development of tl»e heroic age confirms this 
hypothesis. It is well known that heroic poetry had its beginning in the area where 
extensive contact between the Germanic peoples and the Mediterranean civiliza¬ 
tions took place, that is, among the Goths. From here the spread of heroic tradi¬ 
tions almost coincided with the spread of Mediterranean cultural influence until 
reaching Iceland, the last area to lose its mythological tradition, and the last to 
develop its heroic tradition. 

Curiously, the phenomenon that gave birth to the heroic age. namely, the con¬ 
tact with a new civilization and a new religion, bore with it the very seeds of it s 
decline: for when rise Germanic peoples became dominated by the influence of 
Mediterranean civilization and the Christian idigion, the heroic age necessarily 
came to an end. This decline can likewise lie traced historically and geographically 
across Europe. 

This interpretation serves to answer some additional question*. It has been 
shown that whereas Dioscuric cults once played an important role in tlic religions 
of the Germanic-speaking j>eopIcs, Eddie mythology reveals only scattered evidence 
of the Divine Twins. It is not difficult to understand why this is so. The place re¬ 
served for the Indo-European twins in the pantheon of gods was traditionally an 
insecure one. The Aivins were scorned by the other gcxls because they were too dose 
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10 man. The Dioskouroi of Greece likewise wandered among men and, come* 
quemly. had no place on Mount Olympus. Such evidence commute* a paradoxical 
situation. The Divine Twin* were evidently quite popular, hut because of their very 
popularity, they were not considered the equals of the other gods. This paradox 
can Ik* explained in part by the functions of the twin deities. As divinities of the 
third function, that is, of fertility, health, and general well-being, tltey were 
doubtless tlte favorite divinities of the agriculturists and of the masses in general. 
As such, they were evidently treated with scorn by the more aristocratic element* of 
society. This attitude found ex press* ion in mythology in the certain amount of 
disdain with which the god* of the ’'first and second functions" treated the twins. 

The problem, however, is complicated by the evidence that links the Divine 
Iwins not only to the third function but to the second function as well. As demon¬ 
strated in chapter ii, the twins were invoked to provide divine aid in battle and to 
gram victory. One might surmise that tltere was a tendency for two distinct con¬ 
cepts of the Divine Twin* to develop within a given society. Perhaps this is pre¬ 
cisely what occur red among some Germanic-speaking people*. Among the agricul¬ 
turist* and the herdsmen the actual cult of the twins inay have continued to exist 
long after the official religion Iscgan to disintegrate. Indeed, certain findings attest 
to an amazing tenacity of Dioscuric cults among the farmers: for example, the 
Dioscuric icons on German farmhouses, and especially the pairs of horses’ heads 
with the name* "Hengst" and "Hors " Above all. there arc the various twin saints 
who were invoked to perform the very functions of the Divine Twins right up to 
this century. These Dioscuric saints are discussed in a separate chapter. 

Among the more aristocratic warrior classes, however, an entirely different 
development may have taken place. When the Germanic religion began to dis¬ 
integrate, the Divine Twins, whose position in the official pantheon was, at best, 
insecure, could no longer be worshipped as powerful divinities; however, neither 
they, nor the myths associated with them, could be forgotten, both the gods and 
the myths were incorporated into the heroic tradition. The older mythology thus 
became eultemerized. The Diviirc Twins, who were praised in myth, became the 
ItCToic twins who were praised in song and legend. There were doubtless whole 
cycles of Iteroic lays praising such heroes as Hcngest and Horxa. Raos and Raptos, 
Ibor and Agio, and others. It is the remnants of such heroic lay* and legend* that 
have been recorded in the various histories and chronicles. 

In light of this euhemcriration, oitc can easily understand why the evidence of 
the Divine Twins in Eddie mythology is so fragmentary. At the time the Eddas 
were being written, the cull emerging process had been completed; the Divine 
Twins had already Iiecome the heroic twins. The only peoples who still cherished 
the Dioscuric cults were the fanners ami herdsmen who invoked the twins to 
promote fertility, and to insure the general well-being of crops and animals. Since 
the compiler* of the Eddas were unquestionably poets of the aristocratic class, they 
were not concerned with the religion of the peasants. Therefore tin: Norse mythol¬ 
ogy « recorded in Eddie literature docs not know the Divine Twins as such. As 
demonstrated in chapter iii. there is, however, unmistakable evidence that these 
divinities once belonged to the Norse pantheon. 

In discussing the cuhemcrization of the Divine Twins. I have not yet considered 
one problem—the conflict between actual historic events and the legendary tradi- 
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l r :° r t, .' C pWp0 * C ® < thh ' m ' Cst 'g at ' <)n - it is of primary i...,««»««* to deter- 
"* that there were Germanic Diwoiric myths extant and that this mythology 
reeame a part of the Itcrote tradition. The extent to which the various reports 
ottnd in chronicles and histories agree with historic fact is of secondary impor¬ 
tance. Indeed, since the peoples front whom these historical ilata have been 
o named unquestionably made little or no distinction between heroic legend anti 
historic fact, tt ts nearly impossible t« separate fact front fiction in such reports. 
Neve, theless vartous scholars have placed a great deal of emphasis on the histot ical 
accuracy of the reports of heroic dual kings.- To be sure, there is some evidence that 
appears to confirm the actual existence of such pairs of kings, and it could stand 
in conflict with the above mythological interpretation of the histories. For ex¬ 
ample. the reports that tell ol the drawing of lots to choose leaders of various 
expeditions to found new settlements could well depict actual historical occur, 
rentes. i figuration because of famine and overpopulation is well documented 
Moreover, the drawing of lots represents a traditional practice among Germanic 
peoples. Furthermore, one could argue that simultaneous kingship of a pair of 
brothen was a historical practice among Ccnnanic peoples. All this evidence 
could be used to make a strong case for the accuracy of reports concerning the 
exploits of these leaders. Jan de Vries has investigated the problem and lias arrived 
at a compromise solution, lie considers the reports to have evolved ultimately 
from an ancient mythology; these ancient mythic notions, however, gave rise to 
the actual practice of peoples migrating under the leadership of youthful brothers. 
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Dc V nes* hypothesis might even be carried another step. It has been established 
m chapter i that a multiple birth is universally considered a supernatural event, 
.ind divine characteristics arc often attributed to human twins. Indeed, wc have 
seen that human twins arc frequently considered else incarnations of the Divine 
1 wms. 1 Ins may well have been the practice among various Ccnnanic peoples. 
When a set of twins was born, it was believed that the Divine Twins had appeared 
again among man. One can speculate that the ruling dynasty considered the birth 
of twins a threat, since the populace probably looked upon these children as the 
natural successors to the kingship. To alleviate this danger, and, at the same time, 
to help solve the problem of overpopulation, the ruling dynasty may have placed’ 
the twin brethren in charge of an expedition to establish a new colony. Indeed, 
since this practice was reinforced by the mythology, it may well have become a 
tradition. The birth of twins may have been considered a divine oracle, providing 
that the youths, upon reaching maturity, were to be made the leaders of a ucw 
migration. 

Although this conclusion is, admittedly, speculative, there is evidence suppor ting 
the assumption that the twin kings were considered the reincarnations of the 
Divine I wins. In the history of Snlfridus Petrus (Dc Ftis. Antiq. cl Orig. II, 15) 
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it is cold that a maiden named Swamt, a gicat-gr.mdclaughlcr of Woden, had two 
brothers, Hengesi and llorsa, who were killed. She later married Duke Udolphus 
of Frisia and l>orc him two sons, naming tlicm llengcst and Horsa in memory of 
her deceased brothers. These sous grew’ up to become the famous brethren who 
led the invasions of Britain. 

The name Strong ‘swan* warrants special attention, since the swan is the favorite 
epiphany bird of the Diviite Twins.* Moreover, a similar name occurs elsewhere 
within Germanic heroic tradition where it can likewise lx- associated with the 
Divine Twins. This name is discussed in greater detail during the course of this 
chapter. 

It is evident that Swana arwl her brothers, descendants of Wotan, represent a 
Germanic Dioscuric triad. Thus when Sulfridus Petrus attests that the historic 
Hengesi and Horsa were named after these brothers, it may indicate that the 
former were considered the mortal incarnations of their divine ancestors. 

Let it he stressed again that the question regarding the historical nature of the 
Germanic dual kings is itot of primary importance to this study. Indeed, unless 
new evidence can be adduced, we will never be certain whether these pairs actually 
lived or not. One important fact, however, has l>een established. Even if the dual 
kings actually did live, even if the reports of their exploits are historically accurate, 
this evidence would not preclude the possibility that the figures themselves, as 
well .'is the rcjxirts of tltcir adventures, were essentially mythological in origin. 
Thus the fact of primary importance to this investigation has been established. 
The Indo-European Divine Twins were indeed worshipped by the Germanic 
peoples, and the cult was widespread in the Germanic area. It has furthermore 
been established that the Germanic Dioscuric traditions were widely cuheincrircd 
by the time the evidence was recorded. 

In view’ of this cuhemcriration, it is to the heroic narratives that one must turn 
if one is locate additional evidence of the Divine Twins in Germanic tradition. 
Various epics, lays, and similar writings show unmistakable parallels to the Indo- 
European Dioscuric tradition. Among die more striking is the resase episode of 
the Middle High German Iscroic epic Kudrvn / 

The Liberation of Kudrun: /!« Indo-European Theme ?—The episode of the 
Middle High German epic Kudrvn that tells of tlse liberation of the heroine from 
captivity has long jxxscd one of tire more perplexing problems for investigators 
interested in die prehistory of the epic. The scene in question occurs in the third 
and final episode: 

!1»C lonely prince** Kudrun is promisee) in enntriage to llcmij;, however, before lire wedding the 
maiden it abducted bv Hartenut and c.vkctk to Onnauic [Normandy]. Kodturr refuse* to have 
anything to tlo with Iwt abductor. and a* a remit of her obstinacy, the it turned over to the care 
of llarttnut's mother, Ccrlind. who force* the prirKcvi to pcifotm many dillioilt and humiliating 
tasks. One wintry rooming in March, soroe thirteen jeai* after her abduction. Kudnin i* at the 
vcavhorc washing doihcs, when Use spots a boot at wra beating n*x» knights. They are Kodtun'r 
finance. Ilctntg, and her brother. Oftweiu, wlio have eoerc to liberate the maiden. Alter a brief 
recognition scene, Kudnin casts the clothe* Into the water .uwl returns to the castle, The following 
rooming I tend* and Ortwe*n return, leading the laige amiy. Ihcy defeat the Normans ami 
liberate Kiwi tun. 

I he fact that two knights appear to rescue one maiden in distress has been 
the key |x>int of contention among scholars, and it has gencially been assumed 
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dm one of the pair must have been the sole ant! original ickucf in the source 
material used by the author of the epic/ This assumption has generally been 
rMcd on the fact that there exists a cycle of popular ballads treating this theme, 
and in these ballads there is only one rescuer, most often the brother. The re¬ 
lationship between the ballads and the epic is a complex problem that I prefer 
not to treat here. It suffices to call attention to the study of the Hispanist Ramon 
MenCnde* Pidal/ By listing a large group of Kudruii ballads in which the ori- 
gina duality is preserved, and by demonstrating that in other ballads the hus- 
>nnd or finance, not the brother, is the sole rescuer, Menander Pidil has shown 
that the duality must have been a primary element in the ballads. In some in¬ 
stances the Ztofmgcn proem reduced the number of rescuers to one; sometimes 
tt was the husband or fitkanc*, somctiiibcs the brother, who was eliminated. Men- 
Cndcr PidnPs findings are very convincing, and they arc important to the study 
of the prehistory of the epic, for it has now become dear that the author of 
hudrun did not use a ballad or any other source in which there was only one 
rescuer. I he duality evidently belongs to the tradition from which the resette 
episodes stems, that is, from a cuhcmcri/cd treatment of a Dioscuric my thological 
theme. In this heroic treatment the two shining knights, who suddenly appear in a 
x>at at sea to rescue the princess on the seashore, represent the Divine Twins 
who have come to liberate their sister and betrothed, the Sun Maiden. Indeed, 
an investigation of the various sources reveals a mythological theme so identical 
in detail to the above rescue episode that a relationship is highly probable.' 

The most famous treatment of the theme is found in Greek tradition, in the 
story of the abduction of Helen by Theseus (Herod., Hist. IX, 73; Aleman Fro# 
mnu 12; Pans,, 1,11.4: Plutarch, SI If.). Essentially the story is as follows; When 
Helen was still a child, she was dancing in the temple of Artemis Ortliia when 
she was carried oil by the then fifty-ycarohl Theseus. Souse men were sent in 
pursuit, but they followed no further than Tcgca. Because of her youth, the 
maiden was delivered by Theseus to his mother Acthra for care. Kastor and 
Polydcukes proceeded to Athens where they peacefully demanded their sister. 
They learned that die was a captive of Acthra in Aphidnac. They stormed 
Aphidnac, defeated the defending armies, won the town, and successfully liberated 
their sister. They also took Acthra captive. All this occurred while Theseus was 
absent/' 

I here aic evidently other manifestations of the same theme in Greek tiadition. 
The Theban twins Ampliion and Zctlios rescue their mother Antiopc, who was 
held captive by Lykos and placed in the care of the latter’s wife Dirkc. who 
tormented her captive. The liberating twins punish Dirkc by tying her hair to 
the horns of a bull and Jetting her be dragged to death—a fate that Dirkc had 
originally planned for Antiopc. Lykos remains unpunished. 

A similar legend is told of the twin brothers Calais and Zetes, the Koreadac. 
Their sister Cleopatra, a captive of Pliincus. was delivered to the latter's wife 
Idea, who tormented her captive. The twin Borcadac then appeared on the scene, 
liberated their sister, and punished the tormentress. Pliincus, however, remained 
unpunished. 

Not only do the Greek legends agree in essence with the rescue episode of 
K ltd run, but also in some of the details. In each of the above storiex, the heroine 
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is placet! in the care of the mother, or wife, of the alxluctor. This woman is a 
sadistic female who takes pleasure in tormenting and mistreating tire sister of 
the twins She thus represents a precise parallel to Cerlind in the German epic. 
It should also lx* noted that in each of the Greek legends, the twins leave the 
alxluctor himself unpunished. This element also corresponds to the German epic 
in which the heroes not only leave the alxluctor unpunished, hut forgive him his 
deed. 

Locating the theme in the Indo Iranian tradition presents a somewhat greater 
problem; however, here too, similar episodes can be detected. It has already been 
pointed out in chapter ii that the Vedic Aivins arc promised to their sister 
SAryft in marriage (R V 7.69,4) and become her joint husbands (R V 4.15.6; 1.119.5). 
In the marriage hymn SOryfcfiktam (RV lO.S5.ty, however, she is given not to the 
Aivins, but rather to Soma, a lunar deity. The very same series of events occurs 
in the Baltic folk songs, which arc discussed Ixdow. The actual motif of the abduc¬ 
tion and liberation of Stirya is not found in the hymns, but there arc allusions 
to such an occurrence.'* For example, the twins arc reported to have mounted 
the chariot "for Surya's sake” (HP 8.22.1), and they arc seen leading her home 
in their chariot (RV 5.75.5). Persuasive evidence of such an abduction is provided 
by a folk tale from the Motinala which tells of how Suraj, the "Daughter of the 
Sun,” is abducted by the Agaria, who intends to keep her as his wife.** In this 
talc, .Suraj is obviously identical with the Vedic SftryS, thus indicating that Vedic 
mythology oitce knew the myth of the abduction of the Sun Maiden. Further¬ 
more, Unu, the dawn, who is frequently confused with Stiryii in the Vedic hymns, 
is, in essence, liberated cveiy morning from darkness by the Aivins." One hymn 
even states specifically that she had been alxluctcd (RV 6.60.2). There is, more¬ 
over, a whole series of hymns praising the Aivins for rescuing the quail from the 
jaws of a wolf.' 1 Myriantheus lias convincingly argued that tin's episode represents 
the twins freeing Ufas *d»wn* from darkness.* Although such a volar interpre¬ 
tation can never lx* proven, it docs not seem likely that such a large number 
of hymns would praise the liberation of the quail if there were not a more pro¬ 
found significance to the episode. 

The theme apparently found its way into the Indian Iteroic tradition, where 
a situation parallel to the polyandrous marriage of the Aivins and SftryA is found 
in the Mah&bhurata. Here the princess Draupadi is the joint wife of the five 
Pfmdava brothers, two of whom arc Nakula and Sahadevn, vom of the divine 
Aivins. Stig Wikander's essay in which he established beyond doubt that this 
pair represents n heroic manifestation of the Divine Twins, is discussed in de¬ 
tail in chapter ii. 7 During the course of the epic, Draupadi is rescues) a number 
of times, and once she is led home by Nakula on a ‘chariot brilliant like the 
sun* (rnihctuUI i* tya mirrtui), 19 

An interesting episode of the epic which warrants special attention is the ap 
|>carancc of a pair of monkey kings (Mbb. II. 50) by the names of Maimla and 
DoivitJa. When Sahadevn undertakes to subdue the entire world, be is foiled in 
his attempt only by these two monkeys who fight him to a stamlstill. Curiously, 
these two kings nlvo make an ap|>carance in the Rfir/n}ya)ta, in wliicli they are also 
called the sons of tlie Aivins. kvidcntly, these two monkey kings were identi- 
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fied in popular err,<1,non with the Divine Twins, r,nci in ,11 probability they 
originally represented die ihcriomorphic alter egos o i the Aivim. Furtlrcr evi- 
deme of this is presented below. 

1 he central episode of the other great epic, the Rdmayana-dm is, the ahduc- 
uon and.liberation of Shf«~may likewise be another manifestation of a Dioscuric 
theme- The famous eptc tells of two brothers, Riima and Lakymana, handsome 
youths who cam* swords and bows and glowing armor an<I look like glowing 
flames, making others bright with the reflection of their radiance. T his pair shows 
the same cxmtrast ,n then personalities as do Nakula ami Sahadeva. and this has 
>een shown to l>c a typically Dioscuric trait. Rama is the handsome, shining war- 
rior. Ukjmana is the faithful, obedient servant. After Rftma wins the hand of 
the lovely Sail, he is banished from the country-. Lak$raana and Sit:, agree to 
join the hero in exile. Forced 10 wear the humiliating dress of bark, and carry- 
mg a hoe and basket, the trio leaves the country. 'Hie humiliating treatment, 
as we as the agricultural implements is reminiscent of the situation in the Hi* 
Veda where, as divinities of the common agriculturists and herdsmen, the twins 
are refused participation in the Soma sacrifice. In spite of their humble garb, 
t ic tno ascends the • flaming chariot of gold” and departs in a manner reminiscent 
of the Vedic Dioscuric triad which orbits the heavens in a celestial chariot. Later 
the two brothers and the princess are seen upon a raft crossing a IkkIv of water, 
a scene that is likewise reminiscent of the Vcdic Dioscuric tradition. 1 * Although 
,s thc wifc ? f R5ma only. constant presence of the husband's brother 
indicates that originally a polya ndrotis relationship—as with and the Ai- 
vms—lay at thc base of thc epic. Moreover, in some of the popular oral tales 
that treat this theme, SitA is rcfsortcd to be the sister of thc heroic brothers.* 
If the oral talcs represent a tradition that predates the epic, one can assume that 
a mythological incestuous element is involved which, likewise, would represent 
a striking parallel to the Vedic triad. 

During their exile, SitS tx*comcs separated from die two brothers and is ab¬ 
ducted by Ravana, who takes the lovely priisccss to thc isle of I-ankA where he 
hopes to make her his wife. SitA, however, refuses to have anything to do with 
her abductor and is consequcstly afforded cruel and humiliating punishment. In 
the attempt to liberate SicS, the two brothers receive miraculous help from a 
pair of monkey kings, who represent precise counterparts to the heroic brothers. 
Sugriva, like Rama, is a heroic warrior king. Hanuman, like Ukymana, repre- 
sents the perfect, obedient servant. This contrast in character is a typical trait 
of the Indo-European Divine Twins. Another Dioscuric trail of these monkey 
king% is the fact that Sugriva is mortal while Hanuman is immortal. As in the 
Mahabharata, the pair of monkeys may have originally represented the ihcriomor. 
phic alter egos of the twin brothers. 

With thc help of the monkeys, a great bridge is constructed over thc sea. 
across which Rama and Laksmana lead the liberating army. After many adven¬ 
tures the two brothers succeed in liberating the lovely SitA, who has suffered great 
torment in protecting her innocence. Toward thc end of the epic. Sita gives birth to 
a set of twin boys, who may represent a new incarnation of thc Divine Twins.” 
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The thcriomorphic association of the Divine Twins with the monkey has 
found further expression in Indian popular tradition in a Bengali folktale pub¬ 
lished by F. Ik Bradley-Hirt.“ a summary of which follows: 

Tvoo mother* give birth to an owl (Ilhooeoocn) and to a soonkey (Boodhu). and arc convequently 
disgraced. The nioibcr* are forced to pcifoun humiliating and difficult menial tasks. Five other 
biotheis, each of whom lias a different mother, arc afforded excellent treatment. Each of them 
has nothing but scorn for Bhooioocn and Itoodhu! On one occasion, the five brothers run into 
great disliess at sea and exclaim: "Oh for IShooioom and Itoodhu. Were they here they would 
save «»!*' Immediately the two brOtbets fall fiom the sky with their boats, which arc marked with 
spots of vctmilion. and they rescue the five brothers. Later the twin* win the hand of the "Golden 
Ihincrs*;" however, die five ungrateful lirothcir abduct her and cast the owl and the monkey 
into the sea. The we»rd of their fate readies tl*e mother* of the twin*, anti despondent over the 
low of their von*, the two women attempt to drown themselves in the sea. Suddenly the owl anti 
the monkey appear from nowhere to rescue tlseir drowning mothers. The princes*, who ha* re¬ 
cocted Ivor abductor*. i* then llleiatcd by (lie twins. Another princess is then introduced, and a 
double wedding takes place. 1 he live brother* and their cruel mothers are walled up in their 
rooms where tl»cy jwrisli. The owl and the monkey then change into "shining princes of god-like 
mien/" who sit on hoi -eh.uk guarding the palace gate*. 

A$ in the MahAbhArata, the twins arc the youngest of a set of brothers, and 
occupy an inferior station. In the Bengali tale their |>osiiion has acquired the 
tone of the mistreated “step-child” theme, typical of the folktale. T he typically 
Dioscuric traits, however, are many: The twins appear suddenly to perform 
rescues at sea, they travel in their boats in the sky, they both court the hand 
of one princess, who is abducted. Tlscy then liberate the abducted princess. More¬ 
over, their mothers play a dominant role, and, at the end, the brothers are "shin¬ 
ing” and "god like” and arc envisioned on horseback. Furthermore, the thcriomor- 
phic association with the monkey evidently became a popular trait in the 
cuhcrncrization of Dioscuric themes in India, as has l>cen shown above. In addi¬ 
tion, the Bengali talc emphasizes the sadistic nature of the mothers of the abduc- 
tors, a trail that was included in both the Greek treatments of the theme and in 
the Middle High German Kudrun. 

Elements of the mythological theme can likewise be detected in the I-atvjan 
folk songs. The images described in these songs have clearly evolved from a solar 
mythology, and the recurring theme is the rising and setting sun with its accom¬ 
panying phenomena.* 

As in the Vcdic tradition, the Sun Maiden is a passenger in the boat of the 
Divine Twins:* 

S5$-W732 Abclkoka laivu dam. 

Aid gali pnccllii: 
l)»cva ilt-li jjttyyd, 

Saule* motu vimta 

(I make a beat out of an ap|dc tree, / llotli emit are golden. / Cod * tons, the ojiwikm, / Take 
the Sun Maiilcn oiluig.J 

Just as in the Vcdic tradition, the twin deities are reported to he the suitors of 
the Sun Maiden: 

5$>SI00$ SiKlrabiiia jjaili dried 

Zcltupltc* nnliy.V 
Tic pieceb l>icva dClus 
Saule* utcilo* pi« inickus 
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K/sL^c",i < r„^:. J ,hc * ,bc * owc, ‘ '■— / *» •*** *« so- 


in some imi.Tiiccs, a single Son of Coil is reported to l>c the suitor: 

MS-JKOIW Katn tie uiinai riigj u£* 

IV Saulf i<r« nanaa dm ini? 

Dkva dCb dtml riigi, 

radlas piccoilcko. 

" ,o sun '‘ w x - - -«- •* *• - 


n>e appearance of a single Son of God is unquestionably the result of a second- 
ary development. Originally both deities were the suitors, and they were reduced 
to a single figure when the mythological jsolyandrom theme was no longer under- 
siockI. Hiis assumption is confirmed by the fact that the horses .arc in the plural in 
the alxjvc song. 1 

Some songs rcjwrt that the Sun Maiden is the beloved of the Morning Star. This 
evidence confirms the contention that Morning Star and Evening Star arc to be 
equated with the Sons of God in Kaltic mythology.” 

Simlku io2u ritu tahu, 

Magociiyu pabdnpu; 

Sjulct nicila gulilfija 
Ar 10 itta Ainckllcl. 

(I make a I»l of petty ,«m. / A bbnkcl of ,. w „; / 'l I.c Sun Hidden lu. uouo <o bed / With 
Ujc MoimngSiat.] 


As in the Vc<lic hymns, the Sun Maiden was promised to the Sonh) of God. but 
given instead to the Moon. 

$72"33SIS Mite, tnaui auH&lama, 

Sob l>icvadClinam: 

Kad tuatigu. ud nedeva, 

1 a<l fadeva Mfocsun. 

fU’hilc my mother wa* tmugjnj me up, / SI* promised me to Cod's Son; / Ihit when t crew nr>. 
she dul iio 4 give roe to him. / She gn\c roc to tlie Moot*,] 34 

It is evident that the above (Inina is narrated by the Sun Maiden. This becomes 
clear when one compares this variant with one published by Mannhardi* 

Die Sonne rog ihic Tochtcr grow, 

Vcnpiach sic dan Cot«v<ihit<Jici>. 

AI* die grow gcirachieu war, 

Cah *hr iic fikht, soudem gah tk dan Mcatfc. 

Another daina reports that the Divine Twins become the joint husbands of the 
Sun Maidcn(s). 

562 3.1701 Dicta dCh,Saules uicitas 

Vidfl gain klmdtfra; 

MCucuigi uxabxnt. 

Tit jKurnij.i jrcxhcnigu*. 

[C«r% Som and Sun Maiden* / Were ceJchraii»a a Celestial Wc&lmg: / Tlx: Moon a* he wa« 
moving, / Exchanged the ting*,/* 

In one verse it is revealed that the Sun Maiden has been abducted. 
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388-33996 Sodkn Saule slid nk 

Tar vivlm dfccnfn.'ira; 

$o<li<fi Saluc* locitu ved 
No Daugava) V&cscin*. 

[Today tlic Sun is in com* / More warmly than on ocher days; / Today someone has taken (he 
Sun Maiden / From the Daugava to Germany.] 

Another daina rejsorl* that it was the Moon who stole the Sun Maiden from 
the Morning Star. 

551- 53950 SanTsaciita Minotinu 

Ar aso roUniinn. 

Kam alyfma Amckfom 
.Sodnitu lfgp\mn.. 

[ I lie Sun shattered ihe Mixhi / With a slurp sword. / Because Ire stok tl*c turtle / Front the 
Moruisig Star.) 

Often the Sun Maiden is envisioned nt the seashore washing her face or golden 
1 ritchcrs or white linen. 

587*33981 Sauks rncita vek^D 

Vidft jAras. s-dinfi; 

Zihi kickli*. rclta vak. 

Xidrabipa vclftcve. 

the Sun Maiden beau the listen / Upon an island in the sea; / A shirt of silk, a rnilkc of 
gold. / A vodiboaul of sihe*.] 

'Ilterc is a cnrioiu parallel to this washing theme in Bengali literature, in The 
Manata-mangalof Kclaka-Dma it is tohl that Bchutt who is the mortal incarnation 
of the goddess Ufas, washes the clothing of the gods at the seashore to gain their 
favor.” Mnmiliardt, in his study of tin: Latvian songs, demonstrated that the wash¬ 
ing motif in Baltic mythology had resulted from the observation of certain solar 
phenomena.**The fact that the washing motif can be associated with the sister of 
the Divine Twins in both the Latvian and Indie traditions indicates that it Ire- 
longs to the original stratum of Imto-Euroj>can mythology. 

Various I^uvian daina* rcjmrt that the Sim Maiden is directed to rise early and 
perform some cleaning tasks, for on the following day the Heavenly Twins arc 
expected to arrive. For example: 

59131031 Celle* api. Saules nwita. 

Maigj lultu lie pa* pMu: 

Kitu uik> Dim dCIi 
ZcIlftboUi liliftSU 

[Alitc early Suit Maiden, / Soul* die Linden table white: / Tocnonow iuomiti£ the $oit> of God 
aic centring / to »c4l tltc golden apple*.] 

I he heroine of Kudi'un, as we have noted, received a similar order on the day that 
her liberators were to arrive. 

In some verse* the Sun Maiden is found at the seashore with her sister and her 
maid servant (<I05-55 , I02). And in the following daina the Sun is reported to have 
thrown silk into the sea: 

552- 3S920 SautJT sjkKljm 

Ar to riikm*yu; 

Sunlit’ nrictarltfemfyii, 

JflC* |Mitu galwliyu. 
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W ' Wilh lhc WJI " in "" «• / *>» «• «*««*»* »i«k. / The tea a 


In other vcivs it is i«|>orted that the Moon weeps woefully bceausc the Sun 
Mattlen (lrotvncil while Kiuhing goltlen pitchers (J7I-S3S1?. tOS-55673). Another 
verse, however, reveals that the Sun Maiden did not .Irown, but was resend bv the 
Divmc 1 wins: 




S^iilct roota jfiiu lukla: 

Vainarfrlsriu vein rcyjrfjjL 
Iilct bivu. Dies* <iMi, 

.... c .... Cllbsrt Sauk* t.\«*Klki£ 

i ^“/li V . a ‘ ,inB , f" ,hr r a: 7 °‘> l > f * r clown w “ / Row vour Ikku. O Sow 

ol t«o<l. / Rooic the S«n * soul (var. tifepj 


Although (here .ire numerous additional dainas involving the rescue theme, the 
above selection suffices for the purposes of this investigation. It should he strewed 
that these verses constitute an arbitnry selection from a rather large corpus of 
mythological material. If a motif complex appears to develop, it is probably to be 
attributed to the choice and arrangement of the material. Although it would be 
convenient to hypothesize a Latvian myth from which these motifs have evolved, 
•he investigator has no right to assume that such a myth existed on the Ixasis of 
thc$c songs alone. Nevertheless, the motifs are genuine, and their existence con* 
firms the contention that the Indo-European mythological theme of the courtship 
and liberation of else Sun Maiden by the Divine Twins was once a part of Baltic 
mythology, and that it continued to live in ILatvian popular tradition. 

Elements of the same mythological theme arc perhaps contained in an isolated 
folktale recorded in Rumania. (AaTh 36SC). Tire talc, which has been recorded 
in several Rumanian variants.* 8 tells of a cruel mother-in-law who sends her 
daughter-in-law to the river in March to wash wool clean. Two wanderers. God 
ancl St. Peter, appear and help the maiden in her task. They also deceive the 
tormentress so that she follow's the flocks of sheep into the mountains and freercs 
to death. The daughter-in-law is thus liberated from her torment. 

It should be stresses! that the above tale is not part of a widespread oral tradition. 
Other than the Rumanian variants, tire talc is unknown. While it is true that the 
so-called Kudiun theme also occurs in the popular ballad, die differences between 
the ballad tradition and the tale are so gTeat that the latter cannot possibly be 
dependent on the former. *Ibo ballad tradition is discussed in a subsequent 
chapter. 

Of particular importattec in this talc is the motif of the heroine washing clothes 
at a stream. The image of the maiden washing at the shore, which is found in 
Baltic and Indie mythology, as well as in Kudntn, has been shown to be a tradi¬ 
tional image in Indo-European mythology. Before assuming that the occurrence of 
this motif in the Rumanian talc represents a survival of a mythological theme, 
however, one must consider the possibility that the washing motif is instead merely 
a variation of the “difficult task** theme common to many folktales in which a 
heroine is mistreated. If so, this motif would have no organic relationship to tire 
JudoEuropean mythological theme. There are several facts that speak against tin’s 
possibility. First, the washing motif is not one with a widespread distribution: the 
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Thompson Motif Index has only a few examples. More important, the appearance 
of the two divine figures as the liberators is further indication that this talc is 
related to a Dt'oscuric theme. Although Cod and St. Peter arc among the dramatis 
personae in many narratives, it is significant that they occur here in a context in 
which there is already a well-established tradition of a duality of rescuers. It would 
seem as if the Christian pair supplanted the original Oioscuric liberators at a time 
when the talc had to be made acceptable to a Christian audience. 

The material presented in the preceding pages points to a clearly defined 
mythological theme that was evidently part of the cot pus of Indo-turopcan 
mythlogy at a time before the divergence of the various groups from the original 
homeland. It may he well to summarize the elements of this theme as they arc 
preserved in the various traditions (excluding Germanic): 

<r) The Divine Twins, sons of the Sky-God (Vedic, Baltic. Greek). 

h) who arc associated with celestial phenomena or brightness (Vedic, Baltic, 
Greek). 

c) and with horses (Vedic. Baltic, Greek), 

</) court the Sun Maiden (Vedic, Baltic), 
c) who is their sister (Vedic, Baltic, Greek). 

/) She is promised to them in marriage (Vedic, Bengali, Baltic), 
g) but she is given to, or is abducted by, another (Vedic, Agaria, Bengali, 
R'unftyana, Greek, Baltic), 

A) who can be associated with cite Moon ( Vedic, Baltic). 

i) The maiden is delivered to the mother of the abductor (Greek, Bengali). 

/) She is forced to perform humiliating tasks or is otherwise tormented 
(RSm.lyana, Greek, Baltic). 

k) The maiden washes clothes at the sea. and casts them into the water (Baltic: 
also associated with the Vedic U$a$, but in another mythological context). 

l) The maiden is rescued by her betrothed and/or brothers (R5m3yana, Ben¬ 
gali, Baltic, Greek), 

wi) who arrive by sea (RAm&ynna, Bengali. Baltic: also. Vedic Aivins and Greek 
Dtoskouroi arc kimwn particularly for their rescues at sea).” 

») 'Hie tormentress is punished by the rescuers (Greek, Bengali). 
o) The abductor, however, remains unpunished (Greek). 

It must be emphasized that this outline is not being posited as a reconstruction 
of an Indo-European myth, but has l>ccn made merely to afford a quick glaitcc at 
the theme as it appears in the various traditions. Furthermore, it must also be 
stressed that the Vedic and Baltic traditions oiler no plot outline but merely 
isolated motifs. 

If the above outline is compared with the rcsctic episode in Kudnni, the agree¬ 
ment is immediately striking. There is. however, one significant difference. In the 
Indo-European tradition the liberators arc the brother* and joint husbands of the 
maiden in distress. In the German epic one of the liberators is the fiance, while 
the other is her brother. Such a change is not only possible, but necessary. When 
the theme left the realm of mythology to become a part of the heroic tradition, 
the themes of polyandry and incest would have no longer been understood. Thus 
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the logical solution was readied: one of the twins retained the role of brother, 
while the other retained the role of suitor. 

Analyzing some of the details of the epic reveals additional parallels with the 
Indo-European Dioscuric tradition. The night before the rescue. Ortwein and 
Ilcnvig looked to the west over the seas toward Or manic, where Kttdrun was 
being held captive: 


IIftl ci wa* nu uiM'Icti »p3tc, eJer tunne xhln Rcti< 
veitioigcn hfruVi wvtkcn re C-uviiuic \cne. 

<!c* moose noth t*HI<n Ortwin tmd I Iciwig dcr lictre 
[It had now totonac btc, the glow ot the win by / Hidden behind clouds i„ dirtaiu Curtate / 
I nu% Ortwein and Ix»rd Herwig had to iemain.| 


Gtutntfc is evidently derived from Gutdslrale 'pathway of gold.’ Thus the image 
«s that of the last rays of the siting sun sinking in the water and leaving a path of 
gold toward the Itorizon. The image is reminiscent of the vision revealed in the 
Latvian songs of the Sun Maiden sinking into the water, only her crown visible, as 
1 tc twins approach hy boat to icscuc her. It is also reminiscent of the rescue episode 
m the RamApna: a special bridge is constructed over the sea to LankS, over which 
the brother cross to liberate the captive Sit5. One is also reminder! of the epithet 
nnanyamrtinani ‘golden-pathcd* borne by the Aivius of the Rig Veda. 

Stanza 1220 of the German epic includes a passage that is somewhat cryptic. 
Herwig otters greetings of "good morning" to Kudrun to whom " ‘gttoten morgen* 
und gt*oten a bent was . . . time." Thus after a long separation the greetings of 

g<xxl morning” and "good evening" arc especially dear when the trio is reunited. 
One is teininded of the hymns of the Rig Veda in which the triad of deities is 
invoked in the morning and in the evening. 0 The passage of the Middle High 
German epic may be one of die kind that preserves long-forgot ten religious 
elements .* 1 

Similarly, stanza 1371 may have preserved elements of the original Dioscuric 
theme, for in this scene Hartmut, the abductor, is watching the liberating army 
approach his castle, and he spots the banner of Ortwein: Xoch sihe ich ir cinen 
mil lief,ten sparren rot. I sec yet one (more] with bright red wooden beams.' It is 
thus revealed that the banner of Prince Ortwein, one of the pair of liberators, bears 
the symbol of the wooden beams, the traditional aniconic idols of the Indo- 
Eurofscan Divine Twins. 

Moreover, in stanzas 1355-1356, one of Ku cl run’s maids and fellow captives is 
looking out the window* at dawn toward the sea. She secs the symbols of the Divine 
Twins, the shining morning star and the shining lights of the liberators* armor. 
It must lie conceded that the glowing of armor in the distance is a traditional 
motif in Middle High German literature. Nevertheless, even some of the folk 
ballads treating the Kudrun theme, which is discussed in a following chapter, 
stress the shining armor of the approaching liberators. 

The agreement between the details of the German q>ic and die IndoEuropcan 
tradition are too striking to be the result of iitere coincidence. A genetic relation- 
ship unquestionably exist*, hut the precise nature of this relationship must he 
determined. One could assume that the theme became a part of a popular oral 
tradition, and, as such, spread across Asia and Euro|>e; however, one will search 
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in vain through both the AnrneThompson Talc-Typo Index and the Thompson 
Motif-Index for the theme* Consequently, there is no basis for assuming that the 
theme was ever part of the oral narrative tradition of Eurasia. It is likewise obvious 
that the theme could never have spread at so early a date by a written literary 
tradition, 'nuts there remains only one tenable explanation. The theme was once 
a part of the cult poetry of the Indo-European religion, and, as such, it was carried 
into the new homelands, where it changed remarkably little in the new environ¬ 
ments. In individual instances the theme became a part of the heroic tradition. It 
was such a euhemeri/ation of the theme that served as a model for the author of 
Kxtdrun. 

If it is true that a Dioscuric myth Irccamc part of the Germanic heroic tradition, 
one might expect to find additional evidence of Dioscuric themes in Germanic 
Iteroic poetry. The problem of locating such material is complicated, however, by 
the very nature of Germanic heroic literature. The themes of liberation, revenge, 
and fraternal piety arc common to much of this poetry. Therefore the mere ap¬ 
pearance of a pair of avenging, lilicrating brother's is, in itself, not sufficient to 
warrant the positing of the material as Dioscuric in origin. For this reason only 
those episodes arc died for which additional evidence can l»c adduced to support 
such a contention. 

The lirvwnaric Legend .—The legend surrounding the death of the Gothic 
king Ermanaric has frequently been posited as a heroic treatment of a Dioscuric 
theme.* The earliest documentation is found in Jordancs’ Gothic history (chap. 
21), and although the report is treated as fact, it is clearly based on a heroic legend 
or lay. Jordarres writes that Ermanaric was ruling a tremendous empire, extending 
from the Black Sea to the Baltic, when the Huns appeared on the eastern boun¬ 
daries of his kingdom. While deliberating on how he should cope with this foe. the 
Rosmoni, a tribe that owes! allegiance to him, seized the opportunity to betray 
him. In a rage of fury, the king ordered that Sunilda, a Rosmoni woman, 
should be torn to pieces bv wild horses. Sunilda’s brothers, Sarus and Ammius, 
wishing to avenge their sister, attacked the Gothic king, wounding him severely. 
As a result of his weakened condition, Ermanaric was unable to lead his people; bis 
kingdom collapsed uikIct the onslaught of the Huns, and the king died an old 
and broken man." 

Some centuries later, the same legend was recorded in Scandinavia (Gudntnarh- 
vot, llatntiitmdl, Snorri’s Ed da, Saxo Grammaticus, anil in the Vdhunga saga), in 
German historical sources (AnnaIs of Quedlinburg, Wurzburg Chronicles), and in 
a low German popular ballad ("Konic Ermanarics dot”). A treatment is also found 
in Bragi’s Ragnarsdrdpa in which the depiction of the legend on Ragnar's shield 
is described.* The Scandinavian tradition differs from Jordancs primarily by the 
inclusion of a third brother (Erpr), and by the fact that the sister (Svanhild) is the 
wife of “Jonminrck*’ (Ermanaric). The mother of the avenging brothers is 
Guthrun, who gives Svanhild in marriage to Jdnnunrck—in Saxo it is the brothers 
who give their sister away in marriage. jC.rmunrck is let! to believe that his bride is 
guilty of infidelity, and he has her trampled to death beneath the hooves of horses. 
The outraged mother then calls upon her sons to avenge their sister. She provides 
them with armor that no sword can penetrate, and in Saxos treatment die strikes 
the enemy with blindness. The brothers attack the king and cut off his bands and 
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fcci: nevertheless they perish when the mutilated king aiders his men to stone 
the brothers, since weapons cannot injure them. In Saxo it i% Odinn who appears 
on the scene and suggests that the brothers be stoned. 

T lie fact that S van hi Id is trampled beneath the hooves of horse* is reminiscent 
of the above-cited Creek legend 1 * in which Dirke bad planned a similar punish- 
mem for Amiopc. Furthermore, the version given in Snorri's Edda reports tliat 
Svanhild was washing her hair in a stream when Jfirmtmrck ordered his men to 
trample her to death. Tim is reminiscent of the songs of the Baltic tradition in 
which the Sun Maiden was washing at the seashore when she was in danger of 
drowning, and of Kudrun, in which the heroine likewise was envisioned as washing 
at the seashore.** ° 

1 he name of the sister in the Norse tradition is evidently from the ON svanr 
swan. I l»is name fits the Dioscuric pattern, for evidence presented in chapter ii 
demonstrates that the swan was traditionally associated with the Dioscuric triads 
of Indo-European mythology. It is {xxssible. however, that the form Sunilda as 
recorded by Jordanes reflects the original name and the form Svanhild is secoml- 
ary: however, a variant spelling, Suanibildam, occur* in one Jordanes manuscript, 
indicating that the Norse form reflect* the original name/' One is reminded of the 
history of SulTridus Petrus cited above in which it was mentioned that the sister of 
Mengest and Horsa was called Swan*. The name is also mentioned in the Fornaldor 
segrt, 27, in which Svanhild Gullftfidr 'Cold feather* is reported to he the daughter 
of Dagr 'Day* and of Sol ‘Sun.* Thus the evidence sj>eaks overwhelmingly in favor 
of associating this maiden with the Indo-European ' Daughter of the Sun/' 

I he avenging brothers are culled Sfirli and Ham dir in the None tradition and 
liamido am! Sevilla in the German sources. There is no dispute regarding the 
meaning of the names, both of which refer to the armor borne by the young men/* 
1 his etymology is supported by the passages in the Hamtismal, 11, Saxo VIII. and 
in the l dhunga saga, <12. in which it is revealed that the two youths wear im- 
penetrable armor. Moreover, the names arc frequently used in Skaldic verse to 
refer to armor. That the names of the heroic brothers share the same meaning is of 
special significance, for we have seen in chapter i that such naming is typical of 
Dioscuric traditions throughout the world. Compare, for example, Mengest and 
Horsa, Raos and Raptos, to mention but a few. 

Although it is difficult and often impossible to reconstruct the prototype of a 
heroic legend from variants that have been recorded over widely separated geo¬ 
graphic areas and historic periods, it can be assumed with reasonable certainty 
that the essence of the Ermanaric legend involves a pair of heroic brothers who 
give their sister in marriage to a foreign king who subsequently develops some 
villainous traits and mistreats or kills his bride. The brothers, incited to action 
by their mother, undertake an expedition to liberate or avenge their sister. In 
view of the Dioscuric names of the participants and the general similarity of the 
legend to the Indo-European mythological tradition of the Divine Twins, it is 
very probable that this heroic legend constitutes a cuhcmcri/ation of a Dioscuric 
myth. 

There arc a number of other Germanic heroic legends that !>ear a remarkable 
similarity to this theme. For example, in the legends that form the background 
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of the Nibclungcn tradition. the brothers Gunnar (Gunther) and Hbgni (Hagen) 
give (heir sister Guthrun (Kriemhildc) in marriage to a foreign king, Alii (Fuel), 
who develops villainous traits. The brothers subsequently undertake a tragie ex* 
pedition to the king's court. One can speculate that in the original legend the 
expedition was undertaken with the intention of liberating or avenging the mis¬ 
treated sister, 'litis hypothesis receives support when one considers the passage 
from the Greenland Lay of Atli in which there is evidence that Guthrun and her 
brothers were associated with a Germanic Dioscuric triad.* 3 It is noteworthy that 
in tire JFrnianaric legend the protagonists are the sons of Guthrun. This could 
indicate a tradition involving successive generations of Dioscuric pairs. Such a 
tradition of successive generations of heroic twins has l>een shown to have existed 
among Germanic peoples who were ruled by dual kings." 

A remarkably similar plot apparently lie's at the base of the famous legend of 
the battle Of Finmburg.* The Danish Princess Hildeburg had been given in mar¬ 
riage to a Frisian king. Finn, who similarly proved himself a villain, for he had 
Hildehmg's brother Hnacf slain while the latter was at Finns court. The Danes 
then undertook to avenge the mistreated princess and her dead brother. Under 
the leadership of the renowned Hengest. the Danes defeated the Frisians and led 
the Princess Hildeburg home. 

There can he little doubt that the Hengest of the Finnsburg legend is identical 
to the famed Hengest who led the conquest of Briton. The latter hero was un¬ 
questionably known to all the Germanic peoples involved in the conquest, and 
tire coexistence of two individual heroic figures with so striking a name is highly 
improbable- Inasmuch as it has already l>een established that Hengest represents a 
heroic cuhciueriration of a Germanic Divirre Twin, it becomes increasingly 
probable that the legend of Finmburg is based on a Germanic Dioscuric theme. 
It is possible that the role of the slain brother, Hnacf, originnlly belonged to Horsa, 
the other member of the Dioscuric pair. It is well known that Horsa had dis¬ 
appeared from the heroic tradition at a relatively early date. Therefore it would 
not be surprising to find that tire role originally played by Horsa in the heroic 
legend had been assumed by a new figure. 

Although the similarities arc too slight to permit one to draw a definite con¬ 
clusion, there is the possibility that the same theme is contained in the British 
histories. According to various histories, including the Caxton chronicle and Geof¬ 
frey of Monmouth (Hist. Heg. Itrit. IV, 13), Hengest gave his daughter Rhonwen 
in marriage to King Vortigem of Britain. Later the princess sent for her father; 
howcvci. she warned him that an aiuhudi would be waiting for him and his men. 
Having been forewarned. Hengest attacked fim. and the Britons suffered a great 
defeat. It is possible that the British histories can ultimately be traced to the 
same source that served as a basis for the Finnsburg poem, namely, a heroic 
cuhcmcrization of a Germanic Dioscuric legend. 

Many additional parallels between these various heroic episodes could he cited. 
Nevertheless, it mmt be conceded that the differences between these legends are 
great, and the more one attempts to reconstruct a common prototyjsc, the more 
one becomes involved in pure speculation. In view of the inevitable uncertainties, 
the entire question will have to be left open until new evidence is uncovered. 
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The Harlungcn, Hartungen, and Haddingjar.- A remark;,ble attempt co ex- 
1 > am certain Germanic heroic legends as euhemeri/a lions of Dioscuric myths was 
undertaken by kai I Mullcnhotf." Assuming the description of the priest in Tacitus' 
report of the Ala? (dlap. 43), viz., 'adorned as a female' (muliebri ornatuY 
referred primarily to long flowing hair. MCillcnholl posited a dynasty of priest- 
kings who were characterized and named for their unusually long hair. The name 
of the Germanic tnhc led by the Dioscuric pair Raos and Raptos was, according to 
m Cassius, the Asdingi. Miillcnholt assumed that this name was cognate with ON 
funldr, Goth funds 'hair' and that it originally designated not a whole iscoplc, but 
rather a dynasty of long-haired priest-kings. Miillenholf furthermore contends that 
!„ j?" 1 ? ,s f oun<l 1,1 lh< * Nowe Hatldingjar, the twin som of Amgrfinr 
(nydlul)cni, 23), who represent heroic manifestations of the Divine Twins. These 
wme twins are reflected in the character of Hadingm (Saxo, V-VIII), the duo 
naddingt (Saxo XIII. 4), the twin H adding jar of the Hcnvrar saga, and in the 
figure of Helgi Haddingja&kati. Magnus Olsen comrihuted supporting evidence 
to tins hypothesis in his study of place-names which attempts to show that 
Dioscuric cult sties were located in the same area of Scandinavia in which the 
riaddingjar were reported to have lived." 


Mill I cull off alio attempted to demonstrate that the legends of the Harlungcn 
and Hart ungen were founded on Dioscuric myths. The story of the Harlungcn 
brothers is found in its most complete form in the Thidrtks saga, although it also 
occurs in fragmentary form in the Annals of Qucdlinburg, in the appendix to the 
Heldcnbuch, in Saxo, and in Widsith. According to the Thidrcks saga, King 
Knnanartc is deceived into believing that his nephews Kgartf and Aki, the Har- 
I ungen. are plotting against him and wish to gain possession of his wife and his 
crown. He undertakes an expedition against his nephews, besieges the castle, sets 
it ablaze, and captures the fleeing brothers who are hanged on the spot. 

According to Mullenhofl. the legend was founded on the ancient myth of the 
twin divinities who had l>een chosen to escort the Sun to the great Sky-God as his 
bride. Forgetful of their duty, the brothers tried to gain the goddess for them¬ 
selves and were slain by the Sky-Cod in his anger. 

MuJlcnhofTs argument is clearly based on a great deal of speculation, and one is 
tempted to reject the entire hypothesis as untenable. On the other hand, there is 
evidence that lends support to Mfillcnhoff. In the Annals of Qircdlinburg, for 
example, the two Harlungcn are called Embrica and Fritla. The first of these 
names is evidently identical to Antbri, the name of oik* of the Dioscuric leaders of 
the Vmnilcr." 


The work of more recent scholars has also strengthened the Miillenholf hy¬ 
pothesis. For example. R. Much'- and W. Steinhauser 1 have both adduced etymo¬ 
logical evidence that supports the Haddr-Haddingjar-Asdingi relationship, 'and 
they have been able to show that Dioscuric traditions were once widespread in the 
East German area. Similarly. A. II. Krapfsc has shown that the Harlungcn legend 
was evidently well known in the Brcisgau and that related Dioscuric traditions 
can still be found in the folk legends of that area* Krappc was also able to 
show that many elements of the Harlungcn legend reflected the survivals of 
an ancient Dioscuric tradition. 
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Mullcnhoff has also seen Dioscuric elements in the traditions involving the 
German Hartungen, in whom he sees the onomastic as well as mythological coun¬ 
terparts to the Norse Haddingjar. According to Mtillenhoff, the essence of the 
Cuhemcrized myth has been preserved in the Middle High German Ortnit material 
and in tire Ortnit episode in the Thidrcks saga (117—122). There arc essentially two 
adventure* in which Ortnit is the central figure. First there is the adventurous 
courtship of his bride* and second, the episode in which Ortnit is slain by a dragon. 
Wolfdictrich then finds the wcajions and armor of the fallen hero, and he kills 
the beast. The second legend also occurs in the Thidrcks saga, in which Dietrich 
von lkrn appears in the place of Wolfdictrich. 

Mullcnhoff attempted to reconstruct the original legend by combining the two 
Ortnit episodes. He assumed that the names of the heroes were originally Hertnid 
and HivCir (Herthere), the Hartungen brothers, who are mentioned in chapter -!9 
of the Stockholm manuscript of the Thidreks saga. Their very names, contends 
Mullcnhoff. reflect the Germanic word for 'hair/ m hr.zda: Hertnid < m Hazdanif>a: 
Hirer < *hazdadiarja. Mtillenhoff contends that one cannot fail to recognize the 
Dioscuric traits: 

J<«/t im <lcr DitioJuiicnnmhu* sit <ki Sage iiictii nt vcrfccniKn. urerm aw<li an Siellcn <lcr 

7xi win met »t tang <Jk* lj{tntang ai*t .\n.tk>flcfi Jlieici Sag«i Uitarf. Dcr Site tc voinchmctc lliitiing. 
x'on <kt3i jilnffeim aU llartnit umrrtchlctlca, eivircitct gcjjcn cin ric&iKhe*, vrinrcrtictics Gc- 
ichlccht, die zwfltr t»ungc eln sth^nes giktUchcs Weils. dm dc<n*l!>tn Gcwlilccht augclifote. 
alter dem Celicbicn im Kninp-f gcgeti die iltrigcit bcittriit. MU seiner goldgiSrweisdcn RQwimg 
angctJii serf.vllt cr sprier cincra Drachcn. dkr ihn vcrschlitiftt. Dcr jC-ngctc llarUm*. jI» llarthx-rc 
von <Ick> iitictm uiitcixhiedcri. tin OQhd. Fpov dutch Wolfdictiith vcttKicn, cr«<lilSgt <lxrm den 
Drarticii. Icgt die Rftuung uruS WaJTen Hamits an, tdiidigi end heucigt vein Rc«s» un<! Vv'ird daranf 
von <kr cratseinden Witiec an dcs Dnxkn Stan ah Ccmalil angerKtiniDcn *’ 

'Hie entire hypothesis borders on the fantastic/* Once again, however, evidence 
lends unexpected support to the argument. Mullcnhoff himself called attention to 
the Swiss folk legend of the brothers Sintram and Bahrain, a pair of young dukes 
who lived in the castle of Burgtlorf/* One day while on a hunt the brothers were 
attacked by a monstrous dragon which swallowed Bahrain. Sintram then drew his 
sword, slew the monster, and cut it open, thus liberating his brother. 

It has already been demonstrated in chapter i that muncs sharing an identical 
morphological suffix constitute evidence of a Dioscuric relationship. Mtillenhoff 
attempted to show that the names of the pair were identical to Balder and 
Sinthgunt, both of whom arc mentioned in the Second Merseburg Incantation/' 

Further sup|>ori for Miillcnhoff is furnished by a South American myth collected 
recently in Bolivia which hears a remarkable similarity to the Hartungen legend.” 
The myth involves a pair of Tdulzi, semi deities who always appear in pairs and 
arc generally Dioscuric in nature and function. A monstrous flying jaguar devours 
the first Edutri. The wife of the first Edutzi then gives birth to a second, who 
finds the weapons left behind by his slain predecessor. The younger Edutri uses 
the weapons to slay the monster and liberates the elder Edutzi. 

The relationship between the Ortnit legend and the South American Tacana 
talc is probably typological rather than genetic in nature. Nevertheless, the 
similarity between the two legends indicates the possibility that Mullcnhoff was 
correct in his contention that the Hartungen tradition was founded on a Dioscuric 
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lie theory (hat the Hartungen. Harlungcn, and Hadding jar legends arc all 
manifestations of a common Dioscuric tradition has recently been given new sup. 
port by Georges Dum<52i!“ Dum&il argues convincingly that Saxo's treatment of 
die s;.ga of Hadingus constitutes a Viking retelling of the careers of the gods 
Njordr and Freyr. In the cuhemeriaxl vision Hadding represents Njordr. and 
Frotho (or sometimes Htindmg) represents Freyr. Njordr and Frevr, in turn, 
represent the Germanic divine pair, counterparts of the Vedic N&aty*. 

1 he two phases in the career of Njordr can be discerned, according to Dum&ll, 
in the two phases of Wadding’s life. Orphaned as an infant, Hadding was adopted 
m,rsc<? b > th *giantess Wathgrqxa. lie later married her and lived omnly and 
voluptuously with her in a manner recalling the inecUc legitime that, in Dum&il’s 
opinion, was characteristic of the Vantc deities before their subjugation by Odinn 
and his followers. The first phase of Waddings life represents, according to 
umtal, the \ anic‘ phase of Njbrdrs career, when the god svas firmly associated 
with tire third function. Later, after the death of Hathgrqxa. Hadding marries I 
Regndda and proceeded to lead a normal life. This relationship, contends Diiradril, 
represented the second phase in the career of Njordr. when the god had become the 
prot^ of Odinn. This transfer from the third to the fust function lias, according 
to Dunital, a parallel in Roman mythology. In the days of their south, tin! 
legendary Romulus and Remus were associated with the care of livestock and 
agriculture. Later, after the murder of Remus, Romulus became the king of Rome 
and thus became associated with the first function. 


Dum&it also demonstrates that the whole tradition of the femininely attired 
priest, including the feminine hairdo, is an indication of a cult of fertility. Such 
changes of sex arc often characteristic of the divinities and priests involved with 
the cults of the Indo*Euro|wan third function. Duradzil calls attention to another 
episode in Saxo in which the hero Hadding dons the attire of a female. This epi¬ 
sode, according to Dumdril, represents a parallel to the report of the femininely 
attired priest of Tacitus' Germania. 


Dumcril also calls attention to tire episode in Saxo in which Bunding meets an 
accidental death by falling into a vat of beer. 11 ' Upon learning the news of 
{funding's fate. Hadding commits suicide by hanging. Dumfeil illustrates that the 
death by drowning in a vat of beer involves a ritual of the third function, whereas 
the death by hanging involves the first function. Since Odinn. who along with Tyr 
represents the Germanic first function, is the god of hanging. Hadding. by his 
voluntary death, hopes to be able to join Odinn. Duni&il then draw* parallels with 
the IndoEuropean tradition, in which one of the divine pair is mortal and the 
other is immortal. He particularly relates the Germanic episode to the Greek myth 
in which the mortal Kastor is killed and the immortal Potydeukes volunteers to 
join him in death, whereupon Zeus agrees to allow the pair to spend alternating 
day* on Olympus ami upon earth. Saxo's treatment therefore repicscnts a euhem 
eriration of a Germanic Dioscuric myth in which Freyr dies the ritualistic death of 
a fertility deity, whereupon Njordr voluntarily hangs himself, hoping to thus gain 
the favor of Odinn. 

File most important and most convincing contribution of Dum&it’s study is his 
argument that the Haddingjar tradition represents a heroic Cuhcmcrization of the 
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careers of Njctoxlr and Freyr. The implication* of these findings are many. 
Dumezils hypothesis that Xjordr and Freyr represent the Germanic equivalents 
to the Vcdic Asvins gains in stature, as docs the entire tripartite interpretation of 
Germanic mythology. Moreover, the Mflllcnhoff theories, which are clearly based 
on a great deal of conjecture, have become increasingly tenable. There are still too 
many gaps to be fillet! before one can accept the arguments of Dum&il in toto; 
nevertheless, his investigations have ojrened new pathways for which future 
investigators of Germanic my thology should lie grateful. 

Rcgncrus and Thoraldus.- Although it is difficult to locate additional legends 
involving Madding ami Hunt ling that could be interpreted as Dioscuric in origin, 
Saxo II includes a story of their tespective children which may represent a 
Dioscuric tradition. Tire sons of Madding, Rcgitcrus and Thoraldus, have a cruel 
stepmother, Tltorhilda, who mistreats them, forcing them to perform humiliating 
tasks. The lovely Svaiwita ‘Swan white.’ daughter of Munding, suddenly appears 
and rescues the brothers. She subsequently marries Regnerus. Of sjiccial interest is 
the figure of Thorhilda, the tormentress. She represents a parallel to Gcrlind of 
Kudrun and to the sadistic tormentress of the Indo-European tradition. Indeed the 
above adventure is remarkably similar to the plot of Kudrun, with the exception 
that the rotes of the participants have been reversed. One can conjecture that 
either Saxo, or his model, had used a Dioscuric theme as a source, and the roles 
of the mistreated heroine and her liberators were transfused. 

77te Ynglingar .—Oilier scholars have attempted to locate Dioscuric themes in 
Germanic heroic tradition. Hans Naumann, for example, has suggested that there 
may be a long history of Dioscuric traditions among the Swedish royal dynasty, 
die Ynglingar.'* It has already been indicated that this dynasty traced its ancestral 
line back to Njordr and Freyr, who probably represent the Nordic Divine Twins. 
Naumann points out that there were several generations of dual kingships within 
the dynasty: Ingjald and Halfdan, Eystein and Cudrod. Alf and Agnar, Folkvid 
and Hulvid, Alrik and Airik, Alf and Yngvi, Jdrund and Airik, Svipdag and 
Gcigad, among others. The legends associated with some of these pairs as found 
in the Ynglingatal and in the Ynglinga could be manifestations of ancient 
Dioscuric myths, although the attempts so far undertaken to establish this connec¬ 
tion arc not convincing.* 1 

The Sons, of Half dun .—To this list Naumann might have added the sons of 
Halfdan—Helgi and Hroarr—whose father is slain by Froihi.' The latter, fearing 
that the sons might attempt to avenge their father, wants to have them killed. In 
view of this danger. Regin, the children's tutor, delivers them to the sorcerer Wifil, 
who lives on an island. Frothi searches the island but cannot find the youths, for 
they have been instructed to hide every time Wifil calls his dogs Hopp and Ho. 
The boys have an older sister, Signy. who is married to Jarl Sefil. Wifil semis the 
boys to Jarl. where they remain incognito under the names Ham and Htani. Jarl 
is then invited to Froihi $ court and the brothers accompany him. At the court 
the brothers play the fools, ami one of them even rules a horse backward; however, 
his hat falls to the ground revealing his golden locks, anil his sister recognizes him. 
Frothi tlnn asks a clairvoyant woman the whereabouts of the sons of Halfdan, 
and she replies that the fools arc suspicious because they used to live with Wifil 
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and their names were Hopp and Ho. Froth, and his men then pursue the youths, 
but Regm extinguishes the lights, and chaos erupts, enabling the brothers to 
escape When Frothi later orders a great drinking bout, the bo\% burn down the 
hall thus avenging the murder of their father. Later Hroarr marries the lovely 
nuuden Ogn. H»s happiness, however, is short-lived, for he is attacked and slain 
by the villainous Hrokr who abducts the bride. Hclgi then pursues his brother’s 
murderer, defeats him. and thus liberates his beautiful sister-in-law. 

I he Dtoscuric traits of this legend are many. The brothers are raised in exile, 
they ate known by alliterative names (Hopp and Ho. Ham and Hrani), they arc 
associated with animals, and their recognition by the long golden hair mav rente- 
sent the epiphany of the Divine Twins. The fact that they make their escape by 
casting darkness overt heir enemies may well reflect a mythological trait of lire gods 
of light. One is reminded of the episode in Saxo’s treatment of the Ermanaric 
legend in which Gulhrun helps the brothers avenge their sister by striking Erman 
anc and his men with blindness. Moreover, the legend of the abduction and 
liberation of Qgn ts very similar to the one that served as a model for the libera- 
t»c>n episode of A'wtfrttn. When the theme entered tltc heroic tradition, the 
original polyandrous theme had to be changed. Tims only one brother remained 
married to the heroine, and only one brother performed the liberation. 

Saulus and Xicanor.—TUe late medieval Icelandic tradition includes an adven¬ 
turous story that bears an amazing resemblance to the Middle High German 
Kudruti, and thus also corresponds in detail to the Indo-European theme of the 
abduction of die Sun Maiden and her subsequent rescue by the Dioscuri. It is 
the poem Sanius ami A n«mor? in which it is told that the maiden Potentiana is 
abducted by Mattcus of Phoygia from her home in Bar. Her brother Nicanor and 
her betrothed Saulus prepare a sliip with twenty men and sail off to liberate the 
maiden. When they arrive in the land of her abductor, they pass themselves of! 
as musician*. In this guise they are not only able to join in tiie bridal procession, 
but arc asked by the groom to act as valets for the bridal couple, and are even 
ordered to be with the newlyweds on the wedding night in the bridal chamber. 
Hie liberating pair drug the wine of the groom and replace the bride with a clay 
figure. They arc thus able to make a successful escape in their ships. 

It does riot reejuire a very keen glance to recognize that this poem has many 
characteristics of a medieval "Spidmann” epic. It is evident that a Germanic 
heroic theme found its way into the rcfjcrtorv of the medieval SpicUcntc. I suggest 
that such a bardic treatment gave rise first to the Middle High German Knttrun, 
later to this Icelandic poem. Moreover, it is shown in chapter ix that the entire 
tradition of the socallcd Rudrun ballads owes its existence to cite poetry of the 
Spiclleutc. 

Bdrfar saga Snacfdlsdss. —A similar adventure is included in the llardar saga* 
Two brothers, Thord and Thorvald. set out to liberate the former's betrothed, 
who is a prisoner in the cave of Kolbjdrn. A stranger named Gest comes «> their 
aid and is later revealed as their half brother. Thdrd subsequently leads his bride 
home. 

Egilssaga Skallagrimssonar. —In this Icelandic saga there are two pairs of heroic 
brothers. Tliorotfr and Skalla-Gnmr. and the sons of the latter, Egill and Thorolfr. 
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A number of episodes in ibis saga suggest Dioscuric (hemes. Two In others share 
a single wife—reminiscent of the I into-European theme of Dioscuric polyandry— 
ami Egill is known for his ability to cure illness. Bui the most striking parallel 
with the Dioscuric tradition is the contrast between the brothers. In (he older 
generation TlwVrolfr rquesented the light, candid nature, ami Skalla-Grimr 
was of a dark, taciturn nature. This contrast is even more pronounced in tire 
second generation of brothers. Egill is a cruel, adventurous warrior, and Thdrolfr 
is the just, kind, sensitive youth. A similar contrast between brothers occurs so 
frequently in Icelandic sagas that it would be of little use to cite them all. Often 
such a contrast is used to explain why members of one strain of a family were 
essentially warriors ami those of another strain essentially farmers.' As such, 
this contras! corresponds precisely to that characterizing the Indo-European Di¬ 
vine Twins, which has been treated in chapter ii. The tw in representing the second 
function is the strong youth, interested in horses and warfare, whereas his brother, 
who represents the third function, is more restrained, just, and kind, and is inter¬ 
ested in cattle and agriculture. 

That die Icelanders looked uj>on the founders of their families as pairs of 
brothers with contrasting natures can be considered another confirmation of die 
existence of an Indo-European Dioscuric tradition among early Germanic peoples. 

I bis evidence, furthermore, indicates that a social structure similar to that posited 
by Dtimcvii for Indo-European society as a whole existed in early Germanic 
civilization. 

The Ste<m A 'night .—In concluding the discussion of the heroic treatment of 
Dioscuric themes, brief mention should lx? made of the famed Swan Knight legend 
of the Middle Ages, which became the subject of an illustrious literary tradition 
in Germany and France, culminating in Wagner’s opera Lohengrin* 'Iltctc is 
no need to compare the variants, for any protean tendencies were held in check 
by the conservatism of the literary tradition. Usually only the name of the Swan 
Knight varied, for the legend was adopted to support claims of supernatural origin 
by several royal houses in the region of the lower Rhine and Belgium. The 
features common to the different versions of the legend arc as follows: At some 
place on the lower Rhine or some neighboring stream a lady of high station is 
in dire need of assistance, usually because of a powerful suitor who is importunate 
and oppressive. A handsome knight suddenly appears in a small boat drawn by a 
swan attacltcd to a gold or silver chain. As soon as the knight has la ruled, the swan 
departs with the boat. The knight oilers himself as her champion and protector, 
and defeats the enemy in a trial combat. Tire knight then marries the damsel in 
distress (or in some instances Ircr daughter), but only on condition that she never 
ask his name or parentage. The taboo is inevitably broken, and the swan reappears 
with the boat, into which the knight climbs, and he sails a wav never to he seen 
again. 

Although the theories are many, the origin of the legend remains a mystery. 
Indeed it is not even certain whether die legend is Germanic or Celtic in origin. No 
attempt is made here to solve the problem of the prehistory of the legend. A 
separate monograph would be required for such an undertaking. Nevertheless, the 
similarity of the legend to the Indo-European tradition of the Divine Twins 
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susgcus that a Dioscuric: myth may be involve*! in the early stages of the tradition: 
Tor if one were to think of the typical epiphany of the Divine Twins, one might 
imagine a swan drawn boat bearing two shining knights who appear suddenly to 
rescue a maiden in distress. We have already noted that the Nfoatyi, the Divine 

wins of the Rig Veda, who |>crfonn rescues at sea, were reported to have ridden 
m a vehicle drawn by a swan. 

I hat only one rescuer appears in the medieval legend docs not argue against 
a Dioscuric origin, for the mythological duality would have been awkward in a 
romance of the Middle Ages, and it is only to be expected that one of the rescuers 
would be eliminated. 

Further evidence that the Swan Knight legend is Dioscuric in origin is provided 
by some striking corroboration between the rescue episode of Kxtdnni and the 
Swan Knight tradition. As Kudrun is washing at the shore, a magnificent bird, 
conceivably a swan, swims up and addresses her. Revealing himself as an angel, 
he announces the coming of Ortwin and Herwig who arc to liberate the heroine 
{Kudrun, 1165-1193). ’lire Swan Knight motif is at least adumbrated hoe, and 
the same mythical configuration sccrns to underlie both episodes: swan /boat / 
rescucr(s) who arrives) by sea / damsel in distress. This configuration unquestion¬ 
ably |>clongs to the Indo-European Dioscuric tradition. There arc a number of 
additional striking parallels between the Swan Knight tradition and Kudrun, all 
of which have been delineated by Wolfgang Jungandrcaa^ and need not be 
repeated here. 

If it is true that a single Indo-European mythological theme underlies both the 
rescue episode of Kudrun am! the Swan Knight legend, the question remains 
whether it was a Germanic or Celtic reflex of the myth which developed into the 
Swan Knight tradition. No attempt lias been made to answer this question here. 

In concluding this investigation of the possible heroic manifestations of the 
Germanic Divine Twins, it should be stressed again that Germanic heroic poetry 
presents an extremely knotty problem in this context. Since many of themes 
associated with the Dioscuric: tradition—e.g., fraternal piety, I iteration—occur 
frequently in heroic literature, the investigator must guard against the temptation 
of interpreting each such theme as evidence of a Dioscuric myth. Although caution 
was exerted at every point, some of the above hypotheses, admittedly, border on 
speculation. 




VIII 

MISCELLANEOUS EVIDENCE OF 
THE GERMANIC DIVINE TWINS 

The Epiphany of the Twins —In discussing the Indo-European Dioscuric tradition 
in chapter ii. I noted that various pairs of Indo-European divinities were especially 
renowned for their frequent appearance among men. They were reported to have 
wandered among mortals, and their sudden appearance struck terror into the 
hearts of the enemy, or produced joy among those to whom aid was to be granted. 1 

Among Germanic peoples the Divine ! wins were likewise known for their 
frequent incarnate appearance among men. Such an epiphany usually signified 
either a divine blessing upon or an ominous admonition to whomever was singled 
out by the twins. For example, in Stanza 21 of the JUgitismdl, when asked what 
are the auspicious signs for battle, Hnikar replies that it is a good sign if one sees 
two warriors “greedy of fame” Iscforc one’s house before battle. The apparition 
of the warriors evidently represents the epiphany of the twins who gram divine 
aid in battle. 

One of the more remarkable examples of the miraculous appearance of a pair 
of supernatural helpers is to be found in the Icelandic Congu Hr&Ifssaga.* Earl 
Thorgnj* is attacked by Tryggvi at a time when most of the Earl’s army is away 
on a campaign. Thorgn* is killed and his men arc about to lie completely overrun 
by the besieging armies when there suddenly appears a pair of mysterious strangers 
whose faces arc covered. The two strangers attack furiously driving off the besieg¬ 
ing army. The rescuing heroes then return to their ships and sail away as mystcri- 
ously as they arrived. 1 here can he little doubt that this episode is a variant of the 
Indo European myth of the Divine Twins who provide divine aid in battle. 

Aibotlter example of the epiphany of the twins is preserved in a folk legend from 
tire German Alsace. The legend tells of Kuno Eckbrecht. who owned two Alsatian 
castles, Wiiuicii! and Schdnbcck. While Kuno was residing at Sdittnbcck. the 
enemy attacked both castles simultaneously. Kuno was enjoying considerable 
success in defending his position when two shining, youthful knights appeared 
mysteriously and informed Kuno that hit other castle. Winstdn was likewise 
under attack and he would have to come to its aid immediately or it would fall. 
The youths then disappeared. As a result of the warning, Kuno was able to gather 
a force together and attack the besieger* of his second castle, ami thereby save it 
from destruction. According to the legend, the two shining youths still ani>car 
from time to time aroum! the ruins of Winstcin.” 

Similarly, at the ruins of a castle at Anrw.mgen, Switzerland, there m^icriouslv 
ap]>cars from time to time, between 11 P.M. and midnight, a pair of brothers in 
a carriage drawn by two white steeds.* 

SO 
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The historic account (Dio Ca«iu S , 55.1.3) of the death of the Roman general 
Dnm«. who <hcd while on a campaign in German territory , may likewise contain 
elements of a Germanic Dioseuric legend involving tltc epiphany of the twins. 
W hen Dnisin reached the Kibe, he encountered a mysterious Germanic woman 
who called the general insatiable and told him that his hour had come. Drusus 
turned around and headed homeward, but he died before he reached tltc Rhine. 

c Jjf Ia y <1 >‘ n S- *»«<•■ strange oeeurrences were observed in and around his 
camp. I he wolves came from all around and howled, two mysterious souths 
suddenly appeared on horseback and rode through the camp, the lamenting cries 
of a woman svere heard, and the stars became dislodged from their oibits. The 
contention that tltc legend of Drusus death was based on a Germanic tradition is 
supported by a number of parallel examples adduced by Ham Naumann showing 

. 1 1 J. , rVO * niU woman w * l ° delivers her ominous admonition at water's edge 

is a traditional Germanic figure.* 

1 Ins configuration of two young hcrooi and a clairvoyant woman is found else- 
where in Germanic heroic tradition, namely, in the legend of Gnmbara and her 
sons Ibor and Aio. Here, too. the triad of figures was associated with the Germanic 
Dmnc 1 wins." Similarly, the figures of the Norse Guthnin and her sons Hamdir 
and Sorli may represent another example of this configuration. In Saxo's treatment 
of this legend, Guthnin was specifically called a sorceress. 

A similar epiphany of the twins was reported in Gregory of Tours' account (II. 
51) of tltc battle of Poitiers in winch Chlodwig defeated the Goth* and continued 
to pursue them in their retreat until he overtook them and slew the Gothic king 
Atarich. Suddenly and mysteriously there appeared two young men before Chloch 
wig. and they cast spears into his side. Fortunately, his armor and swift steed 
enabled Chlodwig to escape the attack. Naumann is probably correct when he 
interprets this episode as the '‘first act" of a Dioseuric legend in which the appear- 
ancc of the Divine Twins constituted an ominous warning to the king not to 
continue. 1 he “second act’’ was not included, according to Naumann, because 
the biographer bad wished to glorify the triumph over the Goths.’ 

Naumann has culled attention to similar legends which have found their way 
into church histories and biographies. For example, in chapter 14 of Ins Martins- 
vita, Sulpidus Scvcrus describes St. Martin's attack on the heathen temple at 
Levroux. Having been driven off by the outraged peasants, Martin prayed for 
help in his minion. Suddenly there appeared two angels armed with shields, spears, 
and helmets. They led the battle against the peasants and helped Martin to 
destroy the temple. Although Martin's biographer calls the miraculous helpers 
“angels." their appearance in armor certainly represents a curious apparition for 
the messengers of God. Naumann is probably correct when he contends that this 
legend constitutes a striking example of religious syncretism.* 'Pie epiphany of 
the heathen twins was evidently used by the Church to illustrate the superiority 
of Christianity over the heathen religion. 

A similar example is contained in Bishop Arbco of Freising’s eighth-century 
biography of St, Emmeran. which contains a report of an event descrilrcd by the 
author as "uncanny." After having been mutilated and dismembered, Emmeran 
was buried by peasants beneath a hawthorn bush, the belief l>eing that this plant 
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would help his body to Ik rejoined- Shortly thereafter, two mysterious and un- 
usually handsome strangers appeared and asked for directions to the hawthorn 
bush. Arbeo stressed that the men were not angels when he declared that he knew 
not who or what they were. 'I hc men were never seen again, but when the peasants 
returned to the burial site, Emmeran's remains were no longer there. 

The appearance of the two handsome youths was evidently considered an 
uncanny, even sacred, occurrence, although even Bishop Arbeo did not consider 
the event a Christian miracle-. It should Ik remembered that the Divine Twins 
were traditionally associates) with the powers of healing and well-being, and thus 
could Ik called upon to resuscitate the dismembered remains of the martyr. One is 
reminded of the legend associated with the death of King Arthur as reported by 
Layamon, who wrote that as Arthur lay dying of his wounds, a small boat suddenly 
apjKarcd bearing two wondetoudy clad young women who carried Arthur to the 
boat and then sailed awray with him to Avalon, where the wounds were to Ik 
healed. It is conceivable that both legends are founded on a Dioscuric theme 
involving the epiphany of the Divine Tw ins. 

There is additional evidence that the Christian church made use of local 
Dioscuric traditions in its attempt to convert the heathens to Christianity. For 
example, the Church evidently introduced various pairs of saints to replace the 
local cults dedicated to the worship of the Divine Twins. 

The Divine Twins as Christian Saints .—In general, studies that have attempted 
to show a continuity between the worship of pagan deities and the worship of 
Christian saints take far too simplified a view of the problem. All too often 
investigators have assumed that the worship of a certain pagan deity was auto- 
matically transferred in its entirety to a Christian saint at the time of the conver¬ 
sion. Actually, the problem is frequently far more complex, and instead of the 
pagan tradition forming the very basis for the worship of the saints, one finds that 
the two traditions generally overlap only at the periphery.' 

With regard to the Divine Twins, however, a number of brilliant studies have 
been able to demonstrate an amazing continuity in the development from the 
pagan deities to the Christian saints.’* 

I he number of such jwirs, some of whom arc specifically called twins, is, in 
itself, striking. For example, there arc Florus and Laurus. Kastoulous and 
Polyeuctcs (i.c., Kastor ami Polydeukes). Polyeuctcs and Ncarchus, Oosmas and 
Damian, Sebastian and Rodms. Johannes and Philippas, Protasius and Genasius. 
to mention but a few. In some instances such pairs are associated with a third 
member, frequently a sister, thus forming a Dioscuric triad; for example, Pol. 
Marc, and their sister Sicofollc; or Camius, (lamianus, and Cnmianclla; or Sisvin- 
ius, Sinninodorus, and Meliicnc. 

I he traits ami functions of these twin saints coire-qxuid almost precisely to the 
traits and functions of the Indo-European Divine Twins as outlined in chapter ii. 
Such saints are frequently associated with horses." and ate even envisioned on 
horseback with stars over their heads.’* Like the Vedic Afvins, their very names 
often reflect this association; for example. Pol, Marc, and Sicofollc; Speusippe, 
l-.laMpjK. and Melcsippe. They are the patron saints of physicians, and they them- 
selves arc thought of as miraculous healers.’* They arc also patrons of the oath. 
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ami they punish those who .ire guilty of perjury” Such saints arc also associated 
with fertility, for they are invoked to promote sexual vigor, they give a child to 
the aged couple, 49 and their relies arc used in rites to produce rain.* Like their 
heathen counterparts, the twin saints are associated with lights,” and arc even 
called the ‘ Twin Lamps of Heaven.'"' The themes of Dioscuiic myths are. umre- 
over, reflected in saints' legends, lor example, twin saints are said to perform 
rescues at sea.* and they liberate their sister from a tower in which she was held 
captive by a monster. 1 hey are also reported to have avenged their maltreated 
mother." Like their mythological precursors, they arc invoked to help defeat 
enemy armies, for their very appearance can strike terror into the hearts of the 
enemy.” Finally, one encounters even the traditional Dioscuric idols in the aim 
conic pillars that mark the grave of a pair of twin saints in Spain.** 

1 he-se examples, which could l>c multiplied, represent an impressive body of 
evidence showing detailed agreement between the Craoco-Roman Dioscuric tradi¬ 
tion and the Christian tradition of twin saints. Thus it can be asserted with 
relative certainty that, at least in this instance, the pagan tradition forms the very 
core of the Christian tradition. One can be assured not only of a continuity of the 
Dioscuric tradition during the period of conversion to Christianity, but also of 
a continuity of the entire Indo-European tradition of the Divine Twins from the 
ancient period of original unity right tip to modern times. 

A number of these saints were also known by German peoples who invoked 
the pairs to perform many of the functions listed above. Especially popular with 
die Germans were such figures as Cosinas and Damian, Sebastian and Rodim, 
Proustsius and Gerv&siu*. These pairs were not only revered within the framework 
of the Christian church, but they also became the objects of peasant religious cults 
that functioned independently of the Church.” There arises, at this point, a 
question of »ome importance to this investigation: Doe* tin’s worship of twin saints 
in Germany represent a borrowing from the Mediterranean tradition or a con¬ 
tinuation of the Germanic tradition of the Diviibe Twins? If there were an 
essential difference between the Mediterranean and Germanic Dioscuric tradi¬ 
tions. this question would not Ik difficult to answer. One would be able to isolate 
those elements that were Germanic from those that were Graeco-Roman and 
thereby determine the essential nature of the saints in question. But this investi¬ 
gation has already demonstrated that the characteristics of the Divine Twins are 
nearly identical throughout the entire Indo-European tradition. In view of these 
similarities, the investigator can never 1 k certain whether the German cults repre¬ 
sent a Germanic / Christian syncretism, or a Graeco-Roman /Christian syncretism 
that was then adopted in Germany. 

One can. however, speculate on the problem. It has already been established that 
the Germanic peoples worshipped their own pairs of twin divinities up to and 
possibly beyond the time of their conversion. When oik considers the readiness 
with which the German peasants accepted the Christian saints into their religious 
life, one can assume that this acceptance was possible only because of the under¬ 
lying foundation of a Dioscuric tradition in the heathen religion. It is quite 
probable that the Church itself had introduced the twin saints in the attempt 
to offer a surrogate for the heathen divinities. Indeed, the episode in Severn*' 
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Atartinsviia cited above evidently reflects a Dioscuri c legend that was used by the 
Church in an attempt to convince the peasants of the superiority of the Christian 
religion. That is, the Church evidently attempted to give the peasants a concrete 
example to illustrate that even the heathen deities were on the side of the Christian 
Cod. At a later period, when the Church was attempting to eradicate the remnants 
of the heathen religion, they found that the Mediterranean Christian saints were 
ideally equipped with the traits and functions that would enable them to function 
as substitutes for the German Divine Twins. By introducing these saints to the 
people, the Church actually hclj>cd to preserve the ancient tradition of the Indo* 
European Divine Twins right up to modern times. 




IX 

DIOSCUR 1C THEMES IN POPULAR 
ORAL TRADITION 

Ihc Folktale.-— Although the popular folktale offers an abundance of theme* 
ami motifs (hat apparently could support an attempt to isolate an Indo Euro|>ean 
Dioscuric tradition, this material presents difficulties that make its usefulness for 
this purpose questionable. These difficulties can lx* best understood when one 
compares the folktale to the evidence that was adduced in chapter vii in the 
attempt to isolate a specific Indo-European theme (Kudntn theme). Although 
elements of the Kudrun (heme were fount! in a variety of sources covering a wide 
geographic distribution, there was no evidence that the theme had diffused to 
these widely separated areas by means of oral tradition. Thus, the only tenable 
explanation was (bat the theme had once been a pan of a corpus of Indo-European 
mythology, and as such, it was carried by the various peoples to the new homeland. 

1 he distribution of the folktale, on the other hand, requires a different explana¬ 
tion. When one discovers many variants of a single talc-type distributed over a 
wide geographic area, it is relatively certain that the tale had been transmitted 
from land to land, from continent to continent, over a period of centuries. More¬ 
over, it has been established that neither linguistic nor cultural boundaries have 
been able to offer a significant hindrance to the spread of most folktales. It should 
be emphasized that this diffusion process docs not preclude the possibility that a 
specific talc-type was once the exclusive property of a specific linguistic group, but 
it does render impossible any attempt to prove such an origin. 

It is quite possible, for example, that the famous Two Brothers tale (AaTh 303) 
wa.% once an Indo-European Dioscuric theme that later developed into a popular 
folktale: however, the very distribution of the many variants of this tale' makes 
it impossible to establish such a theory with certainty. Similarly, the tale of the 
Faithful Sen^ant (AaTh 516) reveals some trails reminiscent of the Indo-European 
tradition. A. H. Krappe lias pointed out variants in which die brother, instead 
of the servant, sacrifices himself for the hero. Krapj>c conjectures drat these 
var iants represent the prototyjse of the tale, which in turn had developed from a 
Dioscuric myth.* 

Of special interest is subtype 516B, The Abducted Princess, in which the brother 
liberates the hero's bride from captivity. This tale, which has frequently been 
absorbed into other talc-types, has a relatively limited distribution/ and could 
conceivably represent a popularization of a Dioscuric theme. This contention is 
supported by the fact that the Faithful Servant talc shares a number of motifs with 
the Norse Sknnismdl and with the Indie Rarnayana, both of which have been 
posited as possible manifestations of Dioscuric myths.* 
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Rrappc has also investigated die French medieval epic Valentin et Orson, and 
by .showing many parallels with various universal Dioscuric myths, lie argues con¬ 
vincingly that the epic was based on a folktale, which, in turn, was based on a 
Dioscmic myth.* Even if one accepts Krappe’s argument in toto, however, there 
is no evidence that enables one to conclude that the Dioscuric myth upon which 
the epic was founded was exclusively an Indo-European myth. Such a conclusion 
can only he reached when one fimls elements of a mythological theme restricted 
to tire traditions of Indo-European peoples. Such was the situation iu the investi- 
gation of the Kudrun theme. It was possible to posit this theme as Indo-European 
in oiigin only because it had never Irccome part of popular oral tradition.* In the 
themes from Valentin et Orson as well as the themes from popular folktales, one 
is confronted with motifs and motif complexes that are nearly universal in their 
distribution. This distribution renders any attempt to [xxsit a specific origin almost 
impossible. 

T!w Folk Legend .—When the Brothers Grimm first turned their attention to 
folk legends, there prevailed the hojsc that this bulk of material would provide 
a new body of source material for tire study of Germanic religion and mythology. 
These ho|x*s were, for the most part, never fufillcd. With the exception of a few 
legendary themes, the episodes ami the creatures of the popular legend could not 
lie associated with the divinities and myths of the Germanic peoples.* 

In view of tire lad; of mythological material in the fxrpular legend, one should 
not be stitprised to learn that this body of material fails to provide a fruitful 
source for the study of the Germanic Divine Twins. Nevertheless, several legends 
do constitute notable exceptions. Among these is the Icgcwl mentioned in chapter 
vi in which a count who. when near death, summoned his two sons and bestowed 
upon the one. a sword, and upon the other, a plow. This legend evidently reflects 
the I relief in the separate functions of the twin divinities of the Indo-European 
tradition. Additional legends in which the mysterious appearance of two youths 
constitutes either an auspicious sign or an ominous warning have been treated in 
the above discussion of the epiphany of tlte twins, where it has been concluded that 
these legends, too, represent survivals of the belief in the Germanic Dioscuri. 
Although there are many more German folk legends in which the protagonists 
are a pair of heroic brothers, this element in itself is not suflfidem to permit one 
to assume a Dicxscuric origin.* 

The Popular Baited*— There are several groups of related European ballads 
in which a maiden is envisioned washing clothes at a shore (wrr. fountain) when 
two men in a boat (uwr. one man on horseback), who arc the husband and/or 
brother of the damsel in distress, approach and liberate the maiden from her cap¬ 
tivity. It is evident that these ballads treat the same theme as occurs in the Middle 
High German Kudrun, a theme that has been shown to lie founded on an Indo- 
European myth. Thus it is conceivable that a DiOiCuric myth had entered popular 
tradition, ficrhaps by way of a heroic lay. On the oilier hand, among the majority 
of scholars who have worked with these ballads, the belief prevails that this 
tradition can be traced directly to tire Kudrun epic.* 

The most fascinating of the Kudrun ballads arc those that were known to most 
of the 25.000 Germans living in the German speech island of Gottschce in the 
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Stavin-Krain area of present-day Yugoslavia. Tlic ballads were fim collected by 
the German philologist K. J. Schrtfcr in ISG9 and latex published by Adolf 
Haultcn." 

The heroine of these ballads is "Die sch<5nc Mecrcrin," who arises early in the 
morning. Hi vmj (Wie frCih) ischt auf da Mernrin." She goes down to the sea 
to wash clothes, and she sees two men approaching in a boat. One of them takes 
off Ins ring and offers it to the girl: “Nim bin du scheana Mcrarin .** She rejects the 
ring: “I pinset (nicht) dat sclteana Mcrarin. / I pin jodai bimlbascherin (Wimlcl- 
w.lvchcrin). Hut the men insist, and she climbs into their boat and sails away with 
them over the wide sea to a place where she is greeted ami embraced, evidently 
by her family from whom she has been separated. 

In several variants of the ballad, the two men in the boat are identified as the 
brother and the husband of the captive girl/’ This same relationship between 
the girl and her liberators occurs in Kudnin. Such similarities between the epic 
and the ballad have led investigators to conclude that the Cottsehcc ballads arc 
dependent on Ktidrun, the settlers who populated Cottschcc having brought a 
popularized version of (he epic with them.** 

In an excellent study of the relation of the popular ballads to Kiutrun, the 
Hispanist Ramdn Mcnendez Pidal investigated sixty published, and many unpub¬ 
lished, variants of the Spanish ballad "Don Hucso,'* named after the hero who 
liberates his sister from captivity.** 

1 he “Don Hucso" ballads show a remarkable stability: the variants differ from 
one another chiefly by the inclusion or omission of relatively unimportant motifs. 

I lie ballad rcgxsm that a young princess is captured by tlte Moors ami is given to 
the Moorish queen, who fears that her husband is falling in love with the captive. 
Ilius, in an attempt to cause the beauty of the maiden to fade, the queen assigns 
her a number of cruel anti harsh tasks, including washing linens and silks in a 
fountain or a stream in the middle of winter. Don Bucso. meanwhile, rides out 
seeking a bride. He finds the maiden washing the queen's clothes at dawn, and 
he greets her. Site reveals to him that she is a captive of tlte Moors, and he 
suggests that she ride away with him. She agrees, but only if he promises not to 
defile her innocence. She throws the washing into the water, saving the most 
valuable articles for herself. As they ride into the land of her birth, site recognizes 
the landscape of her childhood. Don Hucso then recognizes her as his long-lost 
sister. When they arrive Itomc the mother believes she is greeting her daughter-in- 
law, and is overcome with joy to learn that it is her own daughter. 

There is another group of ballatb that arc commonly known as the "Stidcli** 
ballads after the name of the heroine in a group of variants. These ballads, found 
chiefly in Germany and Holland, 11 differ from tlte “Mecrcrin" and "Don Hucso*’ 
ballads essentially in that the heroine is not washing clothes when Iter liberators) 
arrive, but rather is working at an inn. Sometimes an introduction is included 
which rejjorts that the maiden was stolen while still a child by a merchant who 
leaves her with an innkeeper. A knight arrives at the inn and is served by the 
maiden. Later the woman innkeeper forces the maiden to speitd the night with 
the distinguished guest. When tlte maiden begins shedding tears, the knight swears 
not to defile her innocence. He places his sword between himself and the maiden 
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at night to help insure that his vow will not be broken. After a recognition scene, 
the brother leads his lost sister home again. 

A similar group of ballads has been collected throughout Scandinavia/* where 
one finds some variants in which the liberation takes place at the shore where the 
maiden is washing clothes, and others in which she is liberated from the inn where 
she was held captive. 

In the Scandinavian, as in the Stideli, ballads, there is sometimes a single 
rescuer, and sometimes two or more. Mcnlnclcz Tidal has argued convincingly that 
the duality of the rescuers is primary in these ballads, and that the Zeningtn 
process reduced the numl>cr to one in many variants. Sometimes it was the brother 
who was eliminated, sometimes the husband; however, after having established 
this point, Mcnlndc* Tidal continues his investigation by attempting to shore that 
the ballad texts, without exception, owe their existence to the German epic. 
Although Tidal, who bases some of his findings on the previously cited monograph 
by KtibeT* points out many close parallels between the epic and the ballads that 
lend support to his hypothesis, he is by no means able to solve the problem. 

In a recent article, my colleague Franz Baumi and I have thrown new light on 
the problem.” By adducing new material, including ballads that have never before 
been introduced into Kudrun scholarship, we show that the Ixallads belong to a 
tradition that predates the epic. This does not necessarily mean that the ballads 
themselves arc older than the epic, but merely that the Middle High German 
Kudrun and the ballad tradition may have developed from a common ancestor. 
Relying heavily on a study by Ingeborg Schrdbler/* tve conclude that this com¬ 
mon ancestor was a Spiel man it’* treatment of the theme of the abduction and 
and rescue of the young heroine. This bardic narrative predated and gave rise to 
both the epic and the ballad tradition/* 




X 

CONCLUSIONS 

As tmi: title indicates, this investigation was undertaken to establish whctltcr the 
Germaine peoples once knew tire Indo European tradition of the Divine Twins. In 
attempting to accomplish this task, the following points were established. 

Hie worship of the divine twins is a universal phenomenon, and the religious 
concepts, the functions, and the mythological themes associated with such pairs 
reveal a remarkable similarity throughout the world. Iliis universality of the phe¬ 
nomenon makes it difficult to isolate a specific Dioscuric tradition. Nevertheless, 
m considering the various twin divinities that occur among In do. European-speak¬ 
ing peoples, a Clearly identifiable tradition can be isolated; for. although many of 
the traits and functions shared by the Indo-European pairs arc universal, there 
arc many more that are exclusively Indo-European. Moreover, even with regard 
to the universal traits, the various pairs of Divine Twins within the Indo-Emo- 
]>can tradition reveal an agreement too striking to be explained in terms of a 
universal religious phenomenon. Thus the Divine Twins, sons of the Sky-God, 
brother of the Sun Maiden, were well-defined deities of the Proto Indo-European 
pantheon and were carried by the various migrating fieoples to the new home¬ 
lands where the religious concept changed remarkably little through the centuries 
in the new environments. 

Since several people* who spoke languages related to the Indo-European Ian- 
guage shared a nearly identical conccfX of the Divine Twins, one might expect 
Germanic mythology to contain elements of this tradition. An investigation of 
Norse mythology, however, reveals that there is not a single pair of divinities in 
this tradition which represents a precise parallel to the Indo-European Divine 
Twins. There air. however, various pair of gods who fulfill Dioscuric functions to 
varying degrees. Of these. Njardr and Freyr arc the pair for whom the most 
convincing evidence can be adduced in support of their relationship with the 
Indo-European Dioscuric tradition. 

Although the evidence contained in Norse mythology is inconclusive, tlrcrc arc 
other sources that confirm the existence of a significant tradition of the Divine 
Twins among Germanic speaking peoples. The mast convincing single piece of 
evidence is found in chapter -1$ of Tacitus' Germania. Hie passage describes in 
relative detail a service held in honor of the Aids, a pair of youthful divinities 
whom Tac itus explicitly equates with the Roman Castor and Pollux. 

Archaeological evidence confirms the report by Tacitus and |>o«*iis to a relativcl v 
widespread Dioscuric cult among Germanic peoples, A richer source for this 
tradition is to be found, however, in the histories and chronicles that report on 
the various pairs of legendary dual kings who allegedly led their reactive 
Germanic tribes on migrations. This entire complex of dual kings owes its exist- 
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encc to the tradition of the Germanic Divine Twins. Furthermore, some of the 
exploits of these king* are founded on Dioscuric mytlrological themes that arc 
shared by other Indo-European peoples. 

It was (hiring the great upheavals of the migrations that some profound changes 
in the religion of Germanic peoples took place. The contact with Mediterranean 
civilization* caused the pantheon of Germanic gods to disintegrate. It was during 
this ]>criod that (lie Divine Twins, as well as tire myths associated with them, 
underwent the process of cultemcriration ami became part of the heroic tradition. 
Among the farmers and herdsmen, however, the Dioscuric fertility cults continued 
to function for centuries thereafter. 

Various themes in Germanic heroic tradition reveal a j>o*siblc Dioscuric origin: 
the legend of ErmanarteVs death, the Haddingjar legend, and others. Frequently, 
however, the evidence in support of such interpretations is inconclusive. In the 
rescue episode of the Middle High German epic Kudrun, one encounters a motif 
complex corresponding in every detail to a Dioscuric theme that can he isolated 
from various Indo-European mythologies. Since there is no indication that this 
theme had spread to the widely separated areas by way of popular oral tradition, 
it is evident that it had been part of the mythologies of the various peoples who 
migrated from the Indo*European homeland. 

Although certain folktales contain elements reminiscent of Dioscuric myths, the 
vers' nature of this material makes it difficult to prove a mythological origin. More 
important, the very history of the diffusion of the folktale renders untenable any 
attempt to attribute the material to a single language family. Therefore, with 
few exceptions, Eurojsean and Asian folktales do not offer reliable data for this 
investigation. 

Similarly, the popular legend, in general, docs not represent a reliable source, 
for such legends rarely contain ancient mythological motifs. There are. however, 
a few isolated examples of legends that have retained the belief in the epiphany 
of the Divine Twin*. These legends have enabled the belief in the twins to survive 
long after the introduction of Christianity. 

The Christian church, moreover, paradoxically contributed to the survival of 
Dioscuric beliefs. In the Iioj>e of accelerating the eradication of surviving Dios* 
curie cults, the Church introduced various pairs of saints into Germany. Since these 
pairs of saints had already inherited their roles from the Mediterranean Divine 
Twins wlm jserfortned many of the same functions as the Germanic twins, they 
were well suited for the (ask assigned them by the Church, Among the German 
peasant* the cults of the twin saints survived right up to modern time*. 

Although the popular ballad, like the folktale, does isot constitute a fully 
reliable source foi mythological themes, several groups of ballads do treat the 
same Indo-European theme that occurs in the Middle High German epic Kxidrvn, 
Most scholars who have worked with this problem have assumed the ballad tradi¬ 
tion was founded on the epic. A comparison of the ballads with the epic, however, 
makes it dear that this was not the ease. Instead, a Dioscuric theme, which had 
been part of Germanic heroic tradition, was adopted by the German Spielmann 
tradition, where it became contaminated with a Mediterranean theme. It was such 
a Spielmann poem that served as a model for the author of Js'irrfrN>i and also gave 
rise to the ballad tradition. 




Conclusions 

If the above findings arc valid. ,| 1C y suggest a number of considerations dial 
have a bearing on various fields of study. The results imply that elements of an 
ancient rehgion can. under certain conditions. I>e reconstructed in a maimer 
analogous to linguistic reconstructions. Moreover, the fact that a cultural item of 
tire Ccrmanic |>eoples has been shown to Ire essentially ImloTuropean implies that 
Ocnttftntc culture is. at least in part. Indo-European. 

In addition, the results of this study indicate that a mythological tradition can 
be subjected to the process of etthemerhation and thus become incorporated into 
; ie heroic tradition. Hus implies (hat in certain Germanic heroes one can look for 
the sumvais of Germanic gods, and in theme* of heroic ,xxuy one can expect to 
find older mythological themes. These heroic themes, in turn, can he adopted by 
mc popular ballad tradition. Altogether these findings imply a remarkable con¬ 
tinuity of a mythological theme from ancient times to the present. 
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Ike cailtol mention of a Baltic *ong i* found .n the thirteenth-Centura Cluonicon Henriei 
,,an ‘ h, ‘ xl b y J >,rw ^ Bondage. The Ckronkk of Henry of t.rvonia (Madi«c«, Wit., 

• ! ■ Vlif - * 4,3 " u in wriU^g i* * quatrain oi magic words recorded in a witch 

mnl in »5SI. See Ojar* Kratin*. "An Timm* Hero: Kriljani* Baton* and hi* llfcwesk in Latvian 
toll. Song*." IVestem Folklore, XX {I 961). 239-235. 

•Sec A. 5vil>c. “lama* drictmti Ickutn." l^tvieiu tr.ut.n dtiesvia/, cd». A, Sv3bc. K. Straub* ir* 
E. Naur cube tga-Stunna (Copenhagen) 1952.1. v-xxxii. 

• Clmbuta*. “The Ancient Religion o4 the Balt*/’ p. 98. 

** Vic lav Machek, "The Origin of the Alvin*" Archr, Qrientatni, XV (1946). 411 SIC, contends 
that the twiito are redly the »on* of India, since the Utter »*, in hi* opinion, the anthropocoor- 
phtc manifestation of Dy, ths, *thc Sky/ The argument is not convincing. 

" RV 1.117.12; 1.182.1: 1.181.1:9385: 4.41.2; 10.61.1. 

,f Greek Hero Cult/ (Oxford. 1921). pp. I&>-I8f. 

“/Mi, p. 185. 

u Thi* ptohlcm is dircutsed in greater detail in the section "Dual Paternity." 

*17* l^tvian DJevi i* also called Deb*// lev/, Father of the Sky/ See M. lonval. /.es cVeiuom 
mythotogique/ leltonne/ (Pari*. 1929), p. 36. Sc*: aU>, Grace Hopkins. I ndo* European 'delve/ <t-ui 
lUiMsd Word/ (Pwbliihcd Fli.D. dictation. Vale Gnivctdty, 1932). The Baltic word ha* been 
borrowed hv the Finn* aixl F«onians (Him. teiva/. Hu. Umar ’the iky*). Sev I'. Schmidt. ”!>.*.• 
Mythofogic tlo Icttcn," in Die l.etten. cd. Fr. Adamovils et <tl. (Riga, 1930). p^». 196-197. See a»«o, 
A. Senn, ‘ Zu litauisch dirswj 'Colt* unit Finnish trivet Tlimme),*" Die Sprache, I (1919), 1-10. 

In *orac of the FtaTtic songs mote than one Daughter of the Son i» mentioned. 

1T Sce Eicrem, Die gdttlkheu Zieil tinge, p. 25. 

•See J. R. llanis. ‘the Cult of the Heavenly Tieiru (Cambridge. 1906), p. 75; 5. ritirtn. Die 
gottUeben y.iviltinge, p. 27: Blerai*. "Dk ReligiOiwquellen.*' p. 127; M. Okknbcrg. Die Religion 
>iet leda (Bolin. i$94), |>p. 212-2H; atwl L. son Schiocder, Aruehe Religion (Leipzig. 1914). II. 
599. all of whom base contended flue the Sun Maiden represents tlx- urn it H If. 

• ^ lAtokiu tauta/ ddemas, XI. 365. Seng do. 33766. and p. 36$, no. 35801. This is the mo* 
complete collection of Latvian *ong* available. and. unless specifically cited otherwise. the dainas 
med in thi* study arc from tins collection. Hereafter they arc cited solely hv the page numbo 
and the china number in that order. I am indebted to Mara Krirberg*, undent at the Unisenity of 
California. Lo* Angeles, for the uaridatioru. 


**oc Alexander II. Kiapjvr. Mytkotogie n nhrer/etlc (Pari*. I9S0). pp. 52 55. 

* See. for instance, Kitretn. 0j> gditlkhen ZwiJtinge, pp. 15-14. 

’“'I bc pioblcm of polyandry ha* stirred up some controversy among Vcdic scholars. Some have 
.ixMJirxd that since the theme occur* in the mythological tradition, polyandry snuu havr on<c been 
practiced by the Indo-European prop!**. See Krappe. Mythotogie nn her telle, p. 85. for a discus- 
*»<*» ol this problem A curiously emotional feeling of rcnikion hit expressed by II. Conceit. 
Der ari/ch* WtltkSnig und Heitand (Halle, 1923). p. 258; "Aber tnan ene.lge i3och die Isochst 
auiTillaide S.igc. d.n* Uidc Aivin Catten <fcr rtuyi u>llcnl Dk* kann nlcht ur*pninglich win, 
Oder wo baben ntr w»u*4 im ariiehen Altcttuun son cincr •olchtn Frauengetncinuhafl auch nur 
eirre we it ere Spur?" Cuntett tlien contimsr* hi* argument by contending that ih<- thertic was of 
a “non-Aryan" origin- Siwh thinking. 1 believe, U Iraxxl on the fallaciou* assumption that a 
mythotogem necessarily i* baled «xi an actual prraeticc. 

*• Gunhutas. ~1U Ancient Religion of the Balu." p. 107; P. Schmidt. "MythologJc <!cr Utten." 
p. K'8; cf. I- AiLmosJc*. “Scnblvidu mltologija,“/.eir.Wr« lotit*/ diie/utaj, XE 557-576. 

r ‘Sc*. W. Maniihardt. "Dk Icttiuheu Soniicninyihcn.' Zerirebrr/l fur f.thnologie, VII (1875), 
513; MacdonncU, t'edie Mythology, p. 126 , and L MyriarUheus. Die Aevim, e»Se, die (t/iuhen 
Diotkuren (Munich, 1876), |vj>. 25. 56. 


u See G. Dm-kril. Xaiaone* *!‘/ireh*ngf$; Rst&i sur U fonotation de la thi’olagie Zoroattrierjne 
(Pari*. I5M5), |>J>. I5“-DM>; alx> "lei fleur* Hamx>t .M.rmot et le* augc* llauivatlt-AnkrctSt," 
Revue ele/ etude/ u.oneWnMes, VI (1926). 'I3~61. See alu> 1*. J. de Mcna*cc. Uik- imlo 

iranienne dan* Fangt-lo4ogie JtadcO-mimiltinannc. a propoa <le I Unit et M,1r6t,“ dsiati/che Siudien , 
t (1917), 10-18; A. H. Krappe, - Zutu ju liken Zv*illtugskult im lachtc der Eclmologic." Zer;- 
sefttifl Jur Elhnotogle, I.WI (1951). 188-189, nix I hi* "Bene Elohbn.“ Slwrfi e >u«teriali di / tori* 
delte retigiofu, IX. 157-172; Jaioe* lUrmUcter. "Calutes. Bend llioliim cl DiOsCUte*," Menrofw de 
le, Soeu'U de liKguisttqtie de Poiii, IV (IgSI). 89-95. atx) hi* Hauwaull et .toreteldi: Rsm i /ut In 


mytbologie de I'/ice/to (Pari*. I87.»), pp. 4 It. 1 uithcrntorc. a pair of heroic twin*, LuliiSsp aixl 
Cn*hci*p. appear * in l ird.ntvi'v $h*htu\*teh. Wikander U liesvs thi* pair represent* a heroic 
cuhetucriraticcr of the Indo-Iranian twins. The final part o 4 their nanus, juonling co Wikamler, 
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U related U) I lie Vedic Alvin ( aif*a - Tsoise* := Ski. <sh*]-); see "Sur k fotxls COCnmun indoirauien del 
«>C la Ncncctdc l rude.” La NOWtlle Clio, I {1950). 310 
Various sdioliti have interpreted die hones of die (vriiu as symbols of eek-Mial phenomena. 
See MfiiinUliciu, Die Afinru. pp. 71. 100-107: Mannhaidt, "Die kttivchen SomKnmytlscfl.*' pp. 
536-557: Oilmen. I>e a nuke WeUkdnifr pp. 269-270; Macdcemell. Fed ic Mythology, p. 53. 
Although there tan U no doubt that the Divine Twlnt are orlctlbl itdtlo, closely associated with 
celestial phenomena. the cxw n4c placed l>y tlic hones is difixult to determine, arnl this problem 
mod not be treated in this study. \V. Kofrpen. "Die Religion tier Imtogciinancn in ihren kutlur* 
IiSstotiscJtco Ikvkhupgen," .Induef*n, N\IV (1929). 1073-1089, attempted to trace the origin of 
the Alvins to a Mongolian boose-cult. 'Iliis tlureoy was effectively rejected Isy J. flatter, “Zum 
gcgctmiiriigcu Stand dcr hnlogerniaiicnfragv Archiv Jiir Flelieiomu'isieutcha /f, XXXVI (1959). 
1-63. 

“The thud liorsc ruay indicate a clicriocnorptik association fox the third member of the 
Dioetctirtc triad, U\, the Sun Maiden. Rain of hones a»e, men cover. frrailte items in Baltic folk 
ait. Sev M. Citnhutas. Ancient Symbolic in Lithuanian folk At 1, Memoirs of the American Folk- 
hire Society, sol. 19 (Plilbdcfptiia. 1953). p. 70. 

^ According to some ponc-Vttlic texts, Vi vassal was alto in the form of a stallion when he begot 
the Alvins with tlx: urate Satauyft. Sec If. I.ommcl, "Vcdbchc Eiiucluudkn,'* Zeitschrijt der 
Deuuchen mcr£tul*ndiichett Orefbrto/r, XCIX (1915-1919), 213-252. 

“Hrlltuitf Koreufcld. “Gciuianiscbct Zuilliugsgc4tk«tlt. ’ MfircheraMythot, Dichtun?,: ftiluhrifl 
ztnr. 90. Ohwrj.'cg /'fir A rich row der Leyeti (Munich. 1905). pp. 275-285, contends that the 
Disim Twins were originally a two* horse team that drew the solar chariot across the heavens, 
and lie consider* orbev characteristics secondary. 

‘•J. Schmidt. '* ryudarcos.” Ausjnhrliekci Ijcxikwt tlrr gtieehiichen unci r&tnitcken Mylhologie, 
cd. U\ II. Rusher (l.eijwig, 1929 30), V. 1110. Myriautheus. Xhvr Apdr.i, p. 31. Adolf 1 urtwanglcr. 
"Diix&ufcur Ken* her* l.exihon. vol. 1. pt. 1, col. 1158. Krappe. Mylhofc&c unit entile, pp. 69-71. 

M • ii<h Rcthc, "Diotkofeii." l*auly-\Viv%oYO*s /f ralrucyclojdidie dcr drsuiuh' .-i .f/ierisi.virTi/ssm- 
xfiaft, Newe lkarticleuiig, I. Rcilic. V. l.cols. 104%1003. Fat n«ll, Greek Hero Cuhs. pp. 182-145. 

“See the discussion in the section ‘Sons of the Sky Cod.” 

43 Investigators who have failed to take cognirance of die universal Diosoiric traits have been 
mrslal by suelr verstA. I., Cluiubv.ukar. "Alvius as Historical Figure-t." Journal a] the f. -ir- 
imtly v( Itovifnty, It] (1955), 81, Ix'lk-ecs that the Alvins evolved from otw heroic hjjjurc svho 
iKxanw deified, and thus led a twofold existence, human and divine. Thus the con«|d of the 
two Alvins, one mortal and one divine, is supposed to have dcvclopcrl. Similarly, Cruitrrt, Per 
art id: r IfWUoWg, p.254. tried to slwiw that the AUins were imc twins at all. The eviderue that 
lx.th uholais user] in tlrcir theories represents prcsiwly those traits typical of Diowuiic divinities. 

'“Aicordiug e«> Alfred Lsxlwig. Cerniweirb/ :ur Kfgitdo llbefieiaing, Per lii^erlo (Prague. 
1441). Ill, JJ3, VTvasvat is ieVricical with the Sky.Cut Dsatis. Ludwig, hoiccvcr, was unable to 
adduce any substantial suj^HMt»ig cvidctKC. 

“Sec I.. Adamovlts, "SctiUtskiu mlndogija.” pp. 557-576. 

‘•“CcTtoMtlscltcr Zwlllingsgottkolt,** pp. 271-272. SIonBady. in a recent insvstlgatkm Heino 
Geluts, Dai .l/«iJreAjeu wwrf tSai Offer (Bonn, 1937), p. 20, considers the element of dual paternity 
to !*' the result of a later intrusion. 

* StY the discussion in the almve section, "Dual Patemtty.** 

M Even the report cotKcming the gravv of rlw Dienkouti docs ikk tseoMttiiiy iiwlitate that die 
brothers were not divine. Divine twins are often cootlkk icd to hare the ability to lead mortal hscs. 
as is slum-n in chap. i. 

^Jatdc'. Die Dhikurtu ,;/» fleticr zur See; /‘urttenn^ler, "Diorkureti.” 1163-1164; Sdirocdcr 
Ariseke Retigiio/i, II. pp. 11--130; Ohlcnbcrg. Pie Hellion del Veda. p. 2H: llillebramlt. I'edische 
Mytho!o£ie (Breslau, 1902). HI. pp. 3?%S42: Cunteil. Per autehe Wrltkouig, pp. 235-201; Harris 
Cuir of the //eeceniy 7Wm, pp. 131-155; Krappe, Myihotogie univertelle, p. 03 . 

°Scc Guntert, Per a rite he llWfAou.,c. pp. 239-2<X>. See alw> Maydiofcr. Kurzge faille i etymofo' 
Xiiehr, IVi.rterbndi ties AUindiichen (Heidelberg. 1933). II. 156. Although this ctuo.dogy has 
found general apjuusal a ox >o g Vedk scholars, a rc«m study by H. Ixumrxl. Veduche Sktiicn;' 
heiifn^r ;n: imtixhen Phi Scheie im,J .Uteri uw tie i.urfe. WAtker Srhubrin^ :uw /(?. Grhwijrog 
(HamlMieg, 1951). pp. 29-57. aigncs jicrtnaxively in favor of the discounted etymology of Yaska 
(XirukUl 6.13), inlwi f lya isofie Ixim/ lu<untcl sujsjMHts tluis etymology uitlk reference to*the myths 

1 ‘ t»v‘i in Itoise fon» anti the latter** wMBiif; at the jpaicd sperm, 

Which hd to the birth of the Alvins («y/wiWnv.r.; 6.162 167.7). T here have Urn other tvplana- 
tkms. l in cxtnnpk. 111. Colltxt, "Voile Chips. * The tlabyioHrai: euul Oriental /freon-.', Ill (1848- 
1889). lOx «« 'vety,* suryu 'fulldloxiit of wislscs.' thus iWixatya ‘very Uneticbl.' Ma-tbefc, "Otigin 
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<►! ilie Alvins,' pp, 113-419: Na-Austya 'not deceitful.* A. Ilcigatigne, lu i rtlirfau redbaue <i«c*/o Us 
ftywic} c.u A'r£>IV<fa (rant, lKKj), II, *1M: Mitsatyu 'gods with good ik*C«/ 'Hu name also occurs 
,r<au ° *>[ ll * ^ we K. Laroche. •'Recbcichca sur lc> norm .£<-1 

<Uc ov liuiites." We Mfrte cr lumrnfire, VII (1916-97). 118. The name NlryhaiOp also occur* 
m the Arcsta. Stig WiLandcr, "Naknla C C Sahadcva.” OrUnlelui Sueeana, \'I (1957). SI considers 
ilic etymology to t<« still in doubt. 

" ItanwAiglcr, “Diwkiircn" col. 1105-1161. 


‘•Sec Hi. llaunaci, "fibujyu, cin Schtluling <lcr A^vin." Yxitschrift tiir t xreUkheude Sfmch- 
forukung, XXXV (1899), 485-563. 

“ In spite ol such overwhelming evidence. Famclt, (her* Hero Cutis, p. 117. tried i© thou that 
ihc theme ©I tactic was a laic development within the Check tradition, arwl was in no way related 
to the Vctlic hymns u-hcrc the theme, according t© Famdl, it -only faintly reflected to rise kvcixl 
of the Ajrfitf/* & 

*' Myrinnthcws. Die A(t<iuf. pp. 161-169. for example, (cotcmli that the rex we of TUitijyu 
reflected utbi plvcnomctva. I lx- w-a u symbolic of tlie sky, and Tugrn represents the storm, who 
1 m% cast the Smi (fthtijyu) into the ckmds. whence 1* i* Hlwratcd by the Ah to*. Similarly, ! ton 
Scbroctlcr. Anuhe Religion, II. -112-113, le-licscs that the episode reflects the rescue of tlie sctiine 
Sun Ivy the Alvlat, 

“See J. C. Lawson. Modem Creek Folklore and student Greek Religion (Cambridge, 1910), 
p. 2 £6. See also Fletcher lkuwtt, Sea Ptrantoms, or Legends and Superstitious of the'Sea uulf 
Sei7o?i (Chicago. 1892). pp. 30IJI2. 

** Clir. Lassen, Indisehe Alter tumskundr (le»|vig, I8437>. 1,762. 

K. Roth, l>ic Sage von D x hero x had." Yxittfkrifi Her Deutscheu snorecnldndkehen (I Useth 
sekaft, IV (1850/, 117*155. 


*' E. Hopkins, The AVhgiotw of Indio (Ixnidoa. p. $2; Myiianthcttt, Die Apn.us, p. 55. 

• L. Hardy . Die Fedisetfbrahmaniscke Periotic det Religion da alten fndiens (Minuter, 1895). 
pp. f 7—l-K. 


' A. \SV1k-j. "Vcdischc lloehrcttoprOche.*' Indixhe MittTfat, V (!«!?). 234-235. 

; ‘W. Schujtt/. “Die rowgevtaltigm Hi«n»dv5r«e bci Indcria u»x! (.ti«hcn.•• /xksdirlft file 
Fthnolofje. XX (IKS* , 221 - 230 . 


51 K - - s Slttmy. " I he Aivim." Quarterly Jcumei of the Mythic Society: tiar^afere, XX (1020). 88. 
M Bcrgaignc, La religion vidiqne, II 131 -150. 

“"The Twin C.«h AWmau/'/ntfifiry Historical Quarterly,X\n (1932).277. 

** rh< tletigtoK and Philosophy of the Fed* and Vt>anishads (Cambrhlfie IMavv]. 19251. I.«L 
Cl. HLUcbiandl. Vcdiuke Mylkolo^ie, III. 390-392. 

Jaiite. DiV Dioikuttsx als Reiter, pp. 1&-2I. Haixit. Sea Flutulorni, pp. 0\, 301-312. 
i: Ste. fur example. Ohlcnbcig. Die Religion des Veda pp. 212-213: Mannlurtlt. “DU Ictiixlacn 
Scxinciunythcii/* pp. 312-315: Cuntcrt. LRr ariseke IIV.'Mou.-g, jvj>. 267-209; Kiappe, Mythology 
ir nivmelte, j»p. 92-93; Hanriv. The Cult of the Heavenly Tumi, p. 31; Ltoer.trgrs, pp. 189-191; 
Weltker. Cricchische GdtterUhre (GOttingcn, 1857 1863),*!, 000; U vt.n Schnocdcr, Ariuke fUlig- 
ion, Jf, 115-1»i; Tlfcccxkvr Iktifcy. Gfossar sum Samavedo (I.cijvtg, ISh^. p. 18; K. Schneider, 
Germanisehc Runennamen (Mcisenbcien atn Clan, 1950). pp. 331-53& 

M "Ceimanbclicr ZwiUingvgottkiili," p. 270. 

*Jt>fd„p, 271, 

w See A. II. Knpje. Mythologit unkrrsdU, jx83. See also. K. Ilivdnk and A. Hahn, Die Taeona 


(Siuttgau, l%J), I. ik». 56, in which one member of a pait ©f Ixtoic twins becomes the Morning 
Star. 


c Sev I.. AdauaovicN. -Senlat^ idti lnllolcgi^/• pp. 557-576. 

w T>ic [ettixhen Sonnenna)then,“ p. 291. 

“Further evidence that the Dicta ddi were originally atweiated with stars can lie foitnd in the 
Estonian folk songs in which the nuidoi Salem- (Ijtv. Saules cncita) Chooses the Star Youth front 
arootng mvvijI niiiotv This theme lias clearly Ixcn Iwrrouci! fr«n the mythology of the Ualts, 
Scxr J l-iibtcl. "Fines du Soteil: folkltec cstonien ct snytlMdcgie iiido-emopcciuie. ‘ in studies S u 
FiIonian iumguage and I.ileratnie Presented to dnIs Oras (Suxkhohn, 1965), pp. 155-165. 

“ Most of the iconogmivhk cridcnec of the Divine Twiiw is fiom a relative!) accent p ried of 
Glut culture. X'onc of the evidence pioJaies the third century nc. The ajtial idenlilkation U 
expressed, however, in some of the older of these icons. See Chapmihicr. Ixi Diouures nu sendee 
d'unr d/eur (Eaiis, 1935). pj>. 97-98. 

*’.Ve 1 von Schtociler. Arise he Religion, II. <151. 

**€<. the Gctmanic celestial needs Skhtfo^i *ltrilliant inane,* and Hriutfaxi 'hoar frost mane/ 
(Fofprndrnsvial, 11-11). This pair is discussed in greater detail in chap si*. 
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Notes to Pages IS-21 

* I*. C. Ilbt. Antic Home in the I 'ctfas (Poona City [India], 11<»3). p. 501. sees the struggle 
between 1 1«k* powers <*t Italic anil dark lying at die love of this heating fuiKtiM! The Aivins, 
landing by Jndra, uric “the fiot to tielp the god* with their inflictions" R. Otto. Go: the it utMf 
Goitheiun tier Ar.-er (Gkttcii. 1932), pp. 76 hSI. o*i the other land, believe* lUi* function grew 
o«t of tlte original function of the twins as a team of oxen (Joclt Duchehindcr). Knpjx-, .UyrA* 
ohgie imiiYnt ile, p, C2. ascribes Ibis function to a universal characteristic of twin*. Myriantltcus. 
Die Alvins, p. hU, Itclievev tlsat as deities of tight, the Alvins were able to give sight to the blind, 
ai»d their role •»* physicians grew ftotn this ability. 'Use fact that twins are gene rally (ontMlctcd 
•** helpers and savaoc* pcotahly played a role in tire development of ctac futiction of miraculous 
healers. 

“iioc Ludwig Palter. Gsiethiuhe My iho logic, cel. C. Robert (4th cd.: Berlin, 1921). II, 105. See 
»I»o C. Dlmiczil, Lc eu/tut oyr.os de la fete tic Pales ct la mutilation dc la juincnt Vivpab.** 
lira nos, LI V (1956}. 252-215. 

**See Ctiapoutliicr, Jet Diov-xrct. p. M. bg. 57. See also Schrocdcr, Ariscfic /i ’ctfgfon, II. 155-458. 
L»>r at let it tonal evidence of the I waling (miction of else Divine ‘Inins, vee Krappe. My (ho logic 
uuhxnclle, p. 05; K. St hilling, "la's G&MCtfcv louiains i b lumicrc dcs traditions irvtJo cmo- 
psetux i.** Homrwget tl Georges Dnmcztl (Brussels, 1900). pp. 185-191; 1 . Benuniue. “La doctrine 
emMkale ties Imlo curop<!cn».~ Revue dr r hi noire d<\ religions, l.XXX (1915). 5-12. W. .Schwartz, 
“Die r«wg< •c.iltigcn 11irnntcls.iizte l>ei Indent tntd Oikdicn," has attempted to show that the 
Creek caitaut*. who were hi.cn iw physicians of tl.v godv. arc related to tin: Vedic Asvin*. 

** Con tersely, the Baltic and the Creel; traditions constitute better sources for mythological 
theme* than do Ibe Vctlic byrrmv. 

15 Lor a more complete listing of rite episodes Involving the participation of the bioskouroi in 
batdc.sct-1 unwJmgkr. *’|)iosktircn.''col. 1150-1157. 

” See Schilling, "‘Let Castoxes," pp. 177 180. 

See Stlirocib, Ariteke Religion, II. 457. and Funiviogtcr. "Diodetnen," cob. 1)56-1157. 

t4 See GiUiccrt, Dcr A rinks I Hekkonig, p. 250, who detnoostrate-s convincingly that the honey 
rcpicscnts the morning dew. K. N. Dare. Diucoirrics in IVtfic Myitrcitvi (Nagpur. 1955}. has 
attempted to *lu>vr that tlte Aivins were originally divinities of honey, and of !*« cultures. Mvri- 
aittbctn. Die Aeyins, pp. 150-159, has Interpreted tlte spreading of honey to be symbolic fox tbe 
granting of rain. 

!J LuituJtigtci/'Dioskuren/'col. 1107-1108. 

tt SeT Chaponthicr. I.et Dtcscutes, pp. £)-&>. 

Myriamlicm, Die Afvint, p. 15-1. 

"i-cs Cauorc*.’" pp. 185-180. 

'MfyrhoJcgw univertelte, p. 02. For additional evidence of tire Mediterranean Dioscuri as 
divinities c.f futility, see I*. Mctbl. “Orient. Crete, Rome. L'rr cxcmplc tic syneretiwne' Lev 
•CamweV dotJeheniem,'* Mevientt orientanx dans la religion gree^ue arteienne (Paris. 1900). pp. 

“See Jonval, Its chansons myikotogiques tettonriei, p. 40. 

“The Indo-Fuiopcarv tripartite structure, which, according to Dum/ril. is reflected not only in 
tlte mythology, but in the society as a whole, nukes a clear distinction between the functions of the 
divinities of the pantheon. Ih-c lust function h «• w in idly the rctigaouspolitkal function, inuvtv. 
u > (Mitra-Vaim 

warriors (India). The third function is cvscnnally economic, involving fcitiltty. wealth, and 
general v.dM»ciiig (Aivins). See. for example. Dutm'/il, rid/otoRie trifjanie dec l ndo-Hu rodent, 
Collectic<n l.atotnai. XXXI (Bnuwls. 1958); “L'etude connpaifc da religions itirtlo-curoikenix^.’' 
La SouvtUc R<\mc f renfehe, \X1X (1911). 385-5!>t. 

"“The ‘Aryan* Gods of the Milliard Treaties.'’ Journal of the American Oriental Soefeh I XXX 
(I960). 515. 

,s IFiis iliflrreiice exhibited by the Creek tisitss hav rcmltod in socnr niiforiunatc nitunjxv to 
explain Lite pliriwMiicimi ill terms of bistotic development. HtTretn. D>e gdrrftVfan /vitlinge, p. 43, 
ltgued that the diffctciKe between Amptiko and /ethos was a rcftociiou of live Ixginnr'ugs of .i 
dhrlsion of bbor. Farncll, Cr«* Hero Culls , p. itelktetl (It 

<:r. nc, gpvc rise t" »L<- licrek-tlivfnc dtaracter of ihe DtorkouroL Betbe. • i ■ ,] :oS9- 

1095. held that the DJoskouroi vrcrc originally two Indivklual heroes. Later they Irccamc a pair 
and tete wav tkiftctl. Nil von, Gevhiehtc d*t grfechlfeken Religion (Munich. I'jll), I. 406-410 
thought that a Spattan heroic pair had been cocnblncd with ;» pair of tlivinc loins. It Vs Vvscntblly 
Nilsson's argument that llcllmut RoM-nfehl ;nlo|Kcd in his study, see pp. 15-14, .drove. 

“ Ann:t l!*r/akahic. l y[xni*rzeichNii leUiuher HolktTonw.cn, I F foimittmicatious 123 /Mel. 
siiski. 1938), |x 13. r»o. 149. 
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Notes to Pages 21-25 

M A shrub* <wi«a« in di-fciihditf the phenomenon of brilliance ocom with tlsc AUin*. one 
ol whoon b oiled iukm. Shining/ while the other it called r««f,j. 'silvery' <TA 1, 10. 2). 

*" “N alula ct Sahadeva.” pp. 66-96. 

Altliough in the Rif Veda both names generally «x<ui in the dual, there b oix- hymn <RV *. 
3.0) that speak* of otic Nlvaiya, Ollier scholar* have concluded that those woe originally the 
individual namoo! the Atviiiv, See P. S. SaMri, ~Fhc Semantic lliworvof the Worth A f 4kxi>ii« and 
fMirdw,- Journal of Orientol Rex-arch: Madras. XVI (1913). 18-20. Similarly, Pb. CoUtx*. “Vedic 
Chrp». p. 190. contends ihai Xlsvcya wa* originally a uvular rival Ocouec a dual, and wu* ihm 
applied to lx»rli (viitiv, much like Che Roman “Caitorc.s" 

**“N alula ei Sahadeva/* p. si, 

!b\d., pp, S2-83. Various scholars have vended the cwnibl difference between the Abitn*, 
ocn chough cite evidence indicating >ixh a distinction b mbtlc. For example. G Rcncl. tVio/u- 
lion dTm myihc Aevins ei iHouura (Path. I89G), p. 6$, *«** the one twin embodying the fire 
element oi che wcrihcc. while the *cc«*uS ctnbodic* the liQii^l element. F. Cornelius fndo&r- 
»u.?«w'wAe lletigie/nifeKhichic (Munich, 1912). p 05. contend* that one twin was the coachman 
and the other the warrior in the eclotial chariot. G. L. Chanda varkar, “Alvins a* Historical 
Figures'* p. SI, contends chat cite Aiww owe their existence to a single mortal who l.ceamc 
deified and thus Ini a twofold existence. human and divine. Thu* the concept of the two Aivim. 
one divine and one mortal. i» supposed to have developed. For a more recent discussion of the 
difference between the twins tee Gcotges Duim-ril, Mylhc cl SfopSc. I.‘id Mo fie da Irois f&nct rom 
dent tc\ SfAopSes da peuplei indo-euroR/em (Pari*. I9GS). pp. 76-89. 

w See Oiapouthicr. La Dioscures, p. 282. 

n " Lo Cavtorev remain* .1 la luanKrc dev traditions indo-europ^enne*/’ pp. 177-192. 

"See Kenneth Scott. Drums Nicknamed *Ca>tor."* Cfauic.il I’hiMogy, XXV (1950). 155. 

M l h»> information will eventually be published by Airobtcad in an article entitled “Two 
Rival Tiaditiom Concerning the Parentage of the Cid/* 1 am grateful to Professor Armivtcad for 
prov idiug me with thi» information. 

** Compendia hiuoeiett, Second Redaction. BlUSotcoi Xacional Madrid. MS 1525. foimer FI 15. 
fol.2l$ro. 

M Cf. DuukiJI. “Kctuaicpics sur les armc* dc* dicuv <Jc 'troUhne fonction' chcr divert (x-uplcs 
indo-c«tro.pVcns" Stndi e mater Mi di itcri.% delte re IS front, XXVIII (1957), 1-10. 

M Sec Krappe, Mylhotofie a nixerxrlle, pp. 75-76. 

* f ilaniv, lk**n erga (Cambridge. 1915). p. 310. 

** Fmtw{lnglcr I ’"Dh»kiir<«/* col. 1159. 

** Mystcriwn and Minus in Rifroda (Uipxig. 1998). pp. 42-(0. See alvo bet he, "Dfokuren/* in 
Pauly-WivAiwaS Rcnlencyclopidie, I. Rclhe, V, Pi. I. Cod. 1092. Cl. Norbert Wagner. “Dioiturcn. 
Jungm r nnxhaftcn uiwl Dopp<0Lonlgtuni.“ Zrituhrifi fur den tube Fhitolo&e, I.XXIX (lSt»). 
220. arxt GOntert. Der arischc ll'ehkonig, p. 261. 

^ M. Nihooci, Cricehische Fait 1 -on ftlifUta Redeulunf (Ixiprig, 1900), p. *120. See also hurt* 
wSqgkf. ’"DioAurett/’ col. 1172. Cf. Famcll, Creek Hero Cutis , p. 191. 

,f ' “Die lettivclten Sonneutnvihcn." p.297. 

**• MyiterSum, pp. 42-16. 

Myihoterfie universe He, p. 61. 

.Diodtnrcn. Jungrnannuhalcen/' pp. 22«5-227. 

fi * See F. W. Hopkins i? pie Mythology (Stravbourg. 1915), pp. 1C<8-169. 

;< See G. C. JhaU. "Ihe Aivina in the Rgveda,** Journal of the Vnkenily of Kombay, 1 (I953’i, 
217. 

“•This trait lu* been interpreted In various wayv. GQntcrt, toa ariuhe li'eltklhsig. p. 207. con* 
tentb: “l>cr Zug, da.*> die Aivins den anderen Gdttern nLcht gain elxrnhiijtig cncheincn. crliUit 
sith ohne weiterev au> dtm GriVucnverhalinit dcr Sterne im Vcrgleich xu .Sonne uiwl 5fond.** 
Leo Stemterg. “Dcr antfkc Zwillingvkult/' Zeitschrifi file Ethnologic, LXl (Ift29), 192, wrsto: 
“Die Aivlm... vtcliCcn alto, wcnjgvtcm nrtprilnglich. keinoweip Auralkorper dar, wxutern 
Mcr.tclien von Fleivch utwl Klut.“ See alio, C. L. Cltandavarkar. Aivlm x% llluoiical Ffguiev.'* 
pp. 05-88. 

** Fiiiiw.inglcr. “Diodtuicn," col. 1167. 

**Famcll. Greek tiero Culfr, pp. 223-224, for exampkv write*: “The primary fact* given arc 
the naruo arid figure* of certain Laconian hcroc* oiled Kavtor and Potydeukev belonging to the 
ancient gcncalogkr* of the Achcan roy.il Ivoiucs atxl e*pcxially to ArcuXlai: they *how no tt^cc of 
being ‘failed gods*— Mill lew, in the early period, of any aural nature—for tlic purpovo* of a 
sdcnlifk clanlhcatftou they tnua be rankci! a* human-heroic personalities/* 




100 Holes to images 26-50 

Kuppc. Mytkologie under telle, p. 79. aiul I- Stemlicrg, "Ikt ancikc Zwill 

p. Ml. 

See K. Scoti. Hie Dioscuif and tlic Imperial Cult." Clank*! Philology, XXV (1930). ^7C»-3$0- 
Scv also Scott, ' hitum, Nicknamed 'G>‘tor,*' pp. 155-101. See also stein,"D tumis Cuter," Hermes, 
1 III (If IS). 217-1*20. 

: '"Diovkitrcn, Jnngraanmchaftcn,” p. II. 

,iS \V»gnei. ibid., p. 227. contends tint the tubbing of kicks tea* ciptatcd with copulation. 

Fuitwaoglcr, "Dlorkuten,’' col. 11*0; (liapouthk-i, let Dksseures. pp. 51-67. 

“* Maonltatdt. "Die Icttisclun Sot»ncninytlicti.~ p. 512; FunwSnjIcr. ''Dioikuien." col. 1IC0; 
Kiappc, Mjthohgjk underselte, p. SO, 

““Olio llolb, fenu* (Published dissertation, University of Bonn, 1052). p. 81: ‘7.w»llingc. 
wi Knabcn odcr Jiniglmgc tmnicn dai Notfcucr, d.i. <ta» jullcttcr dreben. Damn cigibt rich: 
»5cr wig, Dk»lurcnsnyiho« isr dcr Kulniiylhos do WiiitenonncwcudC'XciijalnsIciUV See tlic cjiiic 
author. I’nia (U^Nf*lk>l[in r 1015). 

,: *K. Mciitigci. ’ Indogcimanivihr I'bli^i/cii; llwrttr und Sachen, IX (1026), 107-122. 

' “Georg Wilke. Kuliurbfsifhttngen :uri$shen tndien, Orient vntl Europe (Wtir/lKiig. 1915). pp. 
Or. 97; F.. Wicnetie. Vntenuehungeit :ur It elision de> HVi.'-.fmeu (leijwig, I9I0|. pp. 19-55. 

' "Sec P.*1 liicine."‘Ilie AtyuiCoil) «>l the Mila tin j Ticalic**" p. 50.*. 

•' I lie oilier gods aie Miin>Vuuiu and India, Tlic ticaty calls live ivtins rv.t.Mj'rfj-fr-MUH-ito. 
See n. 10 above. 

,n Her arlsehe Welshduig, p. 271. Sec also Krappc. Myrhologic universe lit, p. 96. 

‘ Sec Schilling, ~ l.o ( aaojo,” j*. 190. Sit alio Kiappc. Mythologie unixersetle, p 95. 

f. R. Hariiv. The Diouuri in site Christian legends (lauxlon. 1503). p. 56. 

‘ Fit new, !>k gott lichen /.wilting, p. 109. 

Ulrich von Wibmowit/MocUcndoifl, Der CLsube. tier Helleuen (Ikfltn, 1951). I. 235. 

See Myrianthous. l>se rifvi'nj, pp. S9-90.120. 

K:uj>pc. Afyr/icJogiV &nvii*er*ci?e, p.94. 

Haiiis Cult of the Hemenly Twins, pp. $5-86; Dioscuri, p. 15. 

"•). d< Vries, AVfrrtcik Itcligion (Sumgait, I9t*f). jip. 112-11$. 

‘-•'Die gjllbcbm uinI <!k getinaniKlxn Dioskutcn," Irierer Zeittckrijl. XVI/XVI1 ( 19J0 1912*. 
8 - 2 ?. 1-116. 

,SJ thid., p. 56. For other attempts lo locate tlx- Celtic (trim. see O. Iluth. Pest, i, pp. 91-95. and 
II. rf'Aibob do Jubainville. Lei Celtes (Par tv I90i|. pp. 58-59 Neither attempt is convincing. 

,fc} \'Aik*iti Kilobit have posited the preietKC <4 the Divine Twins in Slavic folktalei and folk- 
viijp. See Scemlierg. l>et atitikc /wllUugviull.~ p. 154: Wilke. Kulturheiiehnrtgim, p. 122. Iltcvc 
at<ctn|Ms ate not entirely convincing, but the piobktn certainly uarnmiv further investigation. 

^ UntenuchuH>£fn :ur Hellion der Weitiimm. pp. 49-55. Sec chap, iv of the present uudy. 
'•“Jaan I’uhvel. Fillet du Solcil." pjx lf»5-165. 

"Vhirocilcr. Arbcht Heti^iou. II. 125-154; Cflmeit, Der «rise he Ifeltkwir^. p. 26!.; K. Kr<.hn. 
"Die Frcicrci «ler Mitttmehlklitci." f inniuh-ugiiulte EoruLun^en. Ill (1903). 15-11. 

* a *Suo>.iafu/rieN mytoSo^ht (Helsinki, I960). 

Ill: The Divine Twins in Germanic Mythology 

‘Fo* an excellent discussion U tlic problctm of the Indo-European cxnrnunlt) and of in 
diaipota, vx- C. Sent I inlet on, Ike \ae Comets ntrit* Mythology: An Anthiopotcgienl .Uieument 
of ihe theories of Georgei Domezit (Ilcilcltx and l ot Angelo. 1966). pp. 2.1 M. 

•Sex. for example, M. Girabniav. The Indo-Europeans: Archaeological Pro tie tm. Ameriean 
' LXV ( 1965 ). 815-$30 n.. also r. Budi^Ohapcia tc % /•!./.. /’•, t . >■ . •••. > . . . 1 ,- 

tru.r, areheoto&iques (Paris, I9&|). See jU If, lindto, IttdfrKuropeein Languages and Arehaeot- 
ogy. American An»tiropok>gicaJ Auodatioet Memoirs, no. SI (1955). 

* I lie form teh>? iv inscribed on a lielmct found in the Stck-imaik (Auusia) in 1S11. See II. 
Rovenfckl. "Die Inicluift dev llclnu von Negnu," /ehiehrift fiir deutteket A/ierlun I \\X\ 1 
(1955/56), £41-265. 

‘See \V. Krause. '*/iu." \ f oehrietiten i«i dn Gnetlsehaft der Wixieiueltaflen zu OCttingen. 
l adignippe l\. u.v. Ill (I9S0). I55-IT2. Six also. <>. Iticmei, 'Dei geituaniwlic Mitunuh^oti “ 
tndagernumheha rvuhungen. III (1891). 3OI-S02. According to <;. Dunkdl. Tvr npirscnu the 
Germanic rcllcx of the “Mitra liall ' of the li*h».| nrn|v, n "loveicign (hivt) function.” This iv 
discuv.<.J in the rostise of this chapter. Various Kilobit have disputed the association of Tv» with 
t|*c Indo-European Sky God. .Sec. for example. E. A. Philfp|uon. “Netarte Forschung auf drrn 
C-c1k« tier gcimatibtlicn MyUMtogjk.** Germanic A’anVir, XI (19$6>. 9. 
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' Sec M. ILlbdc, The Sirred «>id ilse Profane (New York. 1961). pp. 121 126. 

***** **' BlttaU. D'-e GoUeigestatt drr leltitchen I'olhsreligom (Sccekhotui COtcbom t pools. 
I.H»k>, Bxsai* jrgw* that the Latvian DScvr is uted a* a generic name. 

' ^'^W* 041 * Genre logie dcr Cotter in gtr/naniuker Hetlgion (Uiloru. UJinoti. 

•Sec R. Much, “l>ci gcimanl*<hc lliinmcbgou" hi Frugal* fur Diehard Helmet fllallc/Saatc, 
IP9S}. pp. 201-230. 

•Kor an excellent discussion of the theories of Cemgr* Dumfril, <e C. S. Littleton, Thf Sett 
Comparative Mythology. 

. > Vc M*tra-l*runa; ivr dtux refer Cental ions mdoeurofa'ctmei dr 1* souveraineU (2d ed.; 
I'ari». 191$). See alto, by tl* ..hoc author. Mythei ft diet ix des Get run im (Paris, lOSfri. and Ir 
ateWt det Germains (Pitit. 1959). 


“"faspcci mxglquc de la religion critique," Ogam, X (I95S), 275-$Jl. Sec C. Scott Littleton. 
Ul< X*™ Gomparaihe Mythology, for tnocc detail*. One might look to ilic medieval German epic 
MrthWwi. pic*cncd hi a Latin MS., for a Germanic parallel. In this epic llagcn lo-r* an eye. 
vihile the hero Waliiicr low* an aim. It urmld lie difficult. however. to ujtipoec a inythrilnemal 
interpretation of this cplvxlc. 

” S*Man<€ dr Home (Jupiter, Men, Qturnnen. It), (Pan*. 1944), 

" Loki (’Let Dktjx et les Homn.'et,” /), (Pari*, 1918). trau*. into German by Inge Koch. l.oki 
(I »a nn uadi. 1959). 

"Asfveu dr le /onciion gtterriire ehn lei IwUhEurop/em (Paris. 1956). 

’ l "Remarque* (onpratim *ur 1c dien xandinavc llemidallrr Etudes eehique VIII (1939). 263- 


* "I- 1 Rijl'Nb c« U structure sorbic hxlocurottf civile." ftevue dr I’histoSrc det retfeions, CL.IV 
(195S). 1-19. * 

""La transposition dc* dktix vouverain* miixui* en hfto* dans 1c MalbbMrata." tndu-Iraman 
Journal, 111 (I9j9>. 1-16. 

** For * ,s <vctrUcnt di*cu**k»n c4 Dutac/il* critics a* well a» Uls disciple*. wc C. S. Link ton. TU 
iYcu ComfMxietsie Mythology, pp. 145-192. 

'• Tor: Undefi&kningrr i indoeuropeitk oc h nordrik reftgionshistorlet. Cppob L‘rihcr*hc«* 
Aru&rift, l\ (1919). lot other aticmpt* to determine the IndoLuropcan element* in (Wtttnnic 
religion. *ec K. Polouck. “La tthgioci gcrrnaniqiK piiiaitivc. reflet d’une structure MXialc." Le 
:u. XXXVII (1954). 457-465. and by the nne atultcr,“L'ct)iookgic <ki terme{cnautkitit 
*dkti wouvcTiln,'" Etudes Cermontques, \’l 11 (1953), 5C- II . 

^ "Dai .Moliv <le« Vatcr-Sohu Kampfcs im lllldebratv(t*licd.'’ Geir-.'tnitsh-Rooiarihctie Monalf 
sehrifl, X\XI\‘ (1953). 257-274. Reprinted in Xnr germaNiseh deulsehet: Heldenuyge, cd. K. llatirk 
(liad llotnbutt. 1961). pp. 21 >-284, 

fi l r3n Bras alia till Kuiukdxtra/' Arhiv for not dish filologi, LXXV (I960), IS5-195. Sec j1*o. by 
the vime author. "Gcrmanixhe urx! indo-iianiulic Ilxhatologic.** Keiros (I960), pp. 8S-3&, 

** U'tikatxlcr ba* noted other utiking parnllcN between the two tradition*, htat thex arc too 
nunactou* to be outlined here. 

** The theme evidently was ncsc^r part <*f a pofxtlar oral narrative, for it d«:e* mu occtir in cither 
the Anrnc/Thompson Tet&Type Index, nut in the Thompson Motif’Index. 

* 4 "Piliiilai»sagar; och Malbldbiauu myti*ka l6«ti(sSumngar. M Itetigion celt Dibet, VI (I9l7). 


•The raxnuuiipt of the I*«tsc Falda date* fmen the thirteenth century, mote iliati 200 yeai* 
aftci the tniiotfuciiort <d Christianity into Iceland. The material it contain* i* tmqiu'vtioiubly 
mucli odder. I he I'ro«e Edda of Snotri Siuilutsoci likt wi*c date* from the thirteenth century . 

¥ Ole gernonischen Hunenntmen. lenueh eirter GesooUdeultmg (Mcixnhoitu am Gian, 1956), 
pp. S22-IW. 

•» Ibid., p. 355. 

•Schneider, howescr, failed to note that thi* lay Ira* previously been ponied x» a manifcuaticei 
of a Dlosctnic inytb. first hy Maimhardt, “Die k ttiulieti Somaenmytlicnr Zeittehrifl fiir Fthnoiogie, 
VII (18X5). 301, and then by L. sen Schroeder. Her a rise he Helicon (Lcipiig. 1914). II, 423-125. 

• /ledentAe Ku it minder i norske siedsnaone. Shrifter utgiit ao yidemhcfHjehknf*l / Kristienia, 
11 hiu. fdov kbvu. 2. bind.. c*p. chap. vii-\iki and \x-xxk 

•*Althougji the icpoat* en tlx Lugter, Asdingi, and Aids all come frten the same general ate... 
cite degtee of aootfatiotn lutwcen tltem i* pic<>lernatic, as Olsen bimself is aw*ate. Soc the chapters 
on Aids and on dual Ling*hip in the pidcnt study. 

51 UndertbAningar igermnnisk mylhotogi (Stockholm. lS^6-188ff>. II. 222-223. 

*'"Die Dicwkurcn im Bec*wrulf." Zeitxhrijt fiir deuisehes Atlertun, XXX (IHtsC). 217-260. 
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""Some years later a similar hypothesis was (tcxvlojxd hy A. Dohring. "Kavtors urxl Baktcn 
I‘od, M Archiv fu r Hr listen iw hyenurha ft, V (1902), 3$ <VS, 97-104. also. K.iufmnm, Restder. 
My thus urn! Snge (Strasbourg. 1903), (tp. 393-3%, and II. Schick. Studier i >,ordisk litterotur- oeh 
rt{r^ianlhittor :'.i (Sto<kl»olui. 1904), pp„ 103-109. See also A. I(. Ktappe, "Ihe Myth of Ikilder," 
folklore. XXXIV (1923). 154-2If. 

* 4 La sngA de HaAiugvt (Nmo Cr/vir.tn.dknr I, V—VI11), (Paris, 1933), pp. 123-12$. ami by the wine 
author, XAiunr.ee tTarehcngei (Pain. 1945). [ip 170-150. 

m Studier Sell S'.Yrig/ti htclrns myiologi oefe Fomhititnia, Uppsala llnitmlieu Auskrift, n<». S. 
Filoiofi, $priLi(tcmlup och hhtotidia vetmskaper. 6. (U|ijml.t, 1924), pp. 120-127. 

" 1 he stama it a ri/divlrt, Lc., an insulting sene, am) scat originally in itx- runic alphabet, where 
the nonurnlaiakt) forms fecur ami .V/ur>r reared. 

M Scc the alrovc vcctlctru 'Tiotcctors of the Oath** atxl “The Difference between the Ditine 
Twins." Cio-rgio del Vcxcloo, JutlUr: An Hit logical vr,d I'hifoutphkcl L$i«y, eel. A. I( Campbell 
New York, 1955). pp. 160-170, point* out that tlx principle of duality played a most important role 
in the concept of justice in (Iftuiul antiquity. 

•'See Pen S’onkhlaniisXe Skjaldedigtuing, ed. F. Jouuort (Copenhagen and Christiania (Oaloj. 
I9l'?>, I. ICO. 

•Xjfiftlr, like Freyr and Itahicr. performs additional functions attributed to the Indo European 
tviini. For example, it it tcpoiicsl that he mlct oicr the wind ami the xa (Gyf/ogdimng. 23), and 
it the fod who dispenses Health (SkdtdfJMfxMnuil, 0). Moreover Snorri, in speaking of the Vansc 
iter tie*, declared that it was emiomaiy for brothers to many their sisleis, irxlicimng a possible 
incestuous. polyandrotis relationship eharactcritlk of the I txlo> European Dioscuiic triads. 

•• Ncue ISeltr.'ige aiun altgcrmaniichcn I)k»skllICIlgIAubcn. , ' Ilorvner JohrbiUher, CL (1950), 
91-101. 

41 Ibid,, p. 101. 1 Ikic have been other attempts to locale the Divine Twins in None mythology, 
none of which is vciy cotvviiiKlng. See, for example-. F. Cornelius, ImUrggntxAniietee Ahr^grortige- 
uieichte (Munich. 1912), pp. 212 215. Ste alto A. H. Krappe. “The Valkyries.'’ Modem /■•■■ngi-ge 
Review, XXI (1935), 53-73. aixl by the wire author, "Ixv die uk jumeaux dans la tcligxm 
gcrnianiquc," Aeta Mnlol&gica See, udirwica, \'l (1931), 1-23. 

*’ K- skhrvcidei. WuratnaMrnew, p, 3. first taw a link, between this enaten.il ami the Indo-European 
Drove uric tradition. 

41 See ib'uL, pp. 338-339, for a discussion of this contrail. 

“• CeitnanisclH-r Zwillingigottkult.'* in Mirehen, Atythos, Pkktuitg, ed. Hugo Kuhn aixl Kurt 
Sehicr (Munich, 1963). p. 274. 

* Csas is the sister of Ritri. the goddess of night; however, in the prayer cited, nipt could 
likewise lie interpreted ’sister.* 

"Such survivals of cult poetry occur chcwlrerc In None literary tradition. See H. dc Ikoi. 
“Dichtung.’* in Gernvtuitehe Altettumskunde,c\}. H. Schneider (2d ed.; Munich. 1931). pp. 317-333 

IV: i Ht 4r ALCi$‘'OF Tacitus' Germania 

‘See R. Much. “NaharvaH, 4 * KecUextXon tier gerouudnhen Alterlumskundc, ctJ. J. Hoops (Siras- 
U.IMX, 1915-1916). Ill, 290. See alu>. the vanrx author. “Wandalischc Cftttei." Mine Hun ten dee 
uMtuxhen GnrlluK-jji fur l&lkshunde, XXVII (1926). 20-22; 1. Schmidt, Gnehnhir drr 
M nn J.dew (Muaikh, 1912), p 39. Sec also, J. do Viic», J/rgemtortifieAe Fetigioru&fichkhtt (2d ed.; 
Rcrlin. 1936). 11.247. hereafler ciievl as AGR. ’\ rx- name .Veft«?itrti-.v?Jf h.,v defied all attempts of 
etymologizing, Stcinhaiucr. Kuliinhc Siam mes no men its Ougctmaniai.' Pie Sprache, II , 1 4 »:^0- 
1932.1, 13*11, attctnjMcd to dion a Celtk origin, altliough l*e conceded that this attempt was based 
on cco)oaure. 

' ’’Zetignluc tint! Examc." Zeitschrlft (Hr deutuhn A tits turn, XII (1565), 546-331. Sec alvo the 
wtiw author, ffeusahe AUtrlutmXimde (fieriin. 1920), IV. 457- 18S. 

Wamdalbchc C6tterjq». 20-41. 

4 The Legend of Itextriek (IWitelhcrg. 1923). pp. 47-31. and ttudes de mythedogic ei de folklore 
geriiirtWiVyi.rj (l'arii, 1928), pp. 140-174. 

% Ia sog.7 de //nduiguj (*'* ,, * < * 1933), pp 115-159, There are. Iwwcrcr. many dissenters. See Dc 
Vries. AGR, 11. 253; II. Schneider, Pie Gediefrte un*i die Sage rou ll'clfdietrkh (Muuidi, 1913), 
383 ,l<11 ' lcr ' "OlUtirL*' Hettlex/Aon der gennnuiuhcu AUerlutntkanAc, III. 3n>1 

*Lo u-,ga de Hetdingut, f>f». 118-159. Cl. K. A Hillipjieon. Pie Genenlogie der Gutter in Cer- 
vnwutker Religion. Mytfiob.gie nr-d TheeAogie (Uibana. Illinois. |<i33). p. 9. Kraptx U s dsetix 
juusc.uix dam la rcltgioer geim.-mique. Act* rMfotogiu* Seendfriavket, VI < Iiixi) 1 -aj |,*» associated 
tU- femininely dtc»cd priest with tlx- cult of mak fertility dettKs ami has addtxetl numerous 
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dhnoginpliBc paiallrls. See aho. A. E. Crawley, Th< Mystic Rose (2d aL: Loudon. 1927). I. 250-251. 

K. ». Johanuon. “Genii. Aids (grim. Dicoktirei)/' At Ah for norclisA ftMagi, XXXV ( 10 ) 9 ) 
1-22: R. Much.“WaiJilaU*lie COttcr/* p. <0. ^ 

*C1. K. Helm. Aftgmrraniseke Ketigionsgesehkhlc, (Heidelberg, 1937). II. 50. A vunwwliat fan- 
'J**- h >P o4l,c * J ‘ ?"'» '<•*«»> by K..rl \Vol(«i.()il, Certrumiuf.c Werbunesusgen, 

(Iteiiinladt. 1*95). ulto associated ilic pfienoencnon with the German* ,, Su>*m-Coa M who*- w.wy 
Ux , '>’ I|U)J| / Ctl ,hc Mu,fn clouili. He adduces numcrotn uniaticr* frixu Germanic bcioic tradition 
*" wlucll vatlouv heioo -|>|H. ;ir with k*ig vo*y hair. 

* K, Scln^lilcf, C.rnnaitiichr Htittcnmnitn (McbcnSicim am Clai», 1956) p. 551. 

‘ ° '“1SJ- P- 85; J locwMhal. ■/,„ semi. Woi.kumlc." A, klv 

, XXXII (I9im 

hcbpoHtuiutHKhoj:, XXXVI (IMS). sss-ioi. The ..k.U. ot this hyratbofe )IC | B the 

cottrsc of ihU chj|»ccf. 

" K. Helm. Allgennautsche ReHghnsgesehiehtc, I. 32-1. II. 27$. Ileim call* attention to the repot* 
<•( JonliiiCi (Cel. 5) that Gothic priests wore .» vjiciijl h-ca«3dre*.* (piles tut). See alvo, E. Kehitc. ed. 
and tranv. Publius Cornelius Tacitus, C<rvtar*ia ;5<Ij ed . Heidelberg. I9W), p. 53. J. W. Hauer. 
Urkunden unit Cestalten tier germartiseh* cieuixhen CUubeusgachichie (Stuttgart, I9>||), *». 395 
thought of a dumnrmtic change of jcx. Cf. dc Viic*. AGR, II. 591. 

*"15?. ah <Hl/o U„«j die Alec*: Fkhrcilcr <Ur Va.’uble*." Rhetnisekes Museum 

f ni “ ^ <1^0. ail <* •>) ll»e same author. *'i>ic vandalucbcn A Ike*, 

rich toiler, <2cv colgermamvchc Hiiwhkult urn! die Dkwkiircn." Ccnxuxniuk* romantic be Monaib 
ic/irr/f. XXVIII <1950). 215-25SL See Mv>. by Hie same author, “Cermamscher ZrrilllngttDCtfcuIr “ 
Mure ben. Myth os, DUb twtg (Munich. 19$)), pp. 209-236. 

J Sef F.. Nickel. ' Noedlwlk-i Stammgnt in loenhchcr Religion.** Ftheinifches Museum /Ur 
PhiMogie. n.K. I.XXXIX (1910). 12-13: I Ichrlc. Cermania, 5th cd,. p 12*. 

“ “I)a» Kivikdcnlrrul,** VII (1915), 01-77. 

••"Ccini. Ate in. (germ. Dioikiiu-r),*" pp. 1-22. 

** “Aleev,*' HeiirUge rur (Wuhichte tier deutuhtn Spraelte und JJteratur, LVII (1933), 220-230. 

,f MniletihoO. DeutuAe AtUflumskuntfe, IV. ISO; Much. "-Warulaliidre G&tef.' jx Ml; K. Sclmn- 
*!<i. fhjneur;oinen, p. 33 ;,; R. Meringcr. “Imk^cnnanliciie I’fkhlgOtjai (Alchc. Dlcukurm, AvcivX** 

I Yfru* Sac hen, IX (1920). 107-112: H. Cflfilert, I/er arise Kx IVeltkCnig (Halle. 1923). |x 202. 

* 'l he foiin iv apfrarrmly bekinj; in the North Ccnnaulc l.mguj®r». M- Olvcn. Hedenike Kul f. 

mirufer (KHvtbnb. 1915), pjx 203-272, l»av pouted O.N' •algio a» a grammaiica) alternation of 
I'nxo C.crmnnic *aUi- *vaci««1 gioic.* ‘ttiKtuaty.* He a*»ho attempted to thow that theic nete a 
mimbei <»f ftich Vinauatio in Scar»<5ii.a\ia which Could l*c detected In modem pber rotnev in 
nhtch one could rccogniae the X'onecgian xcm* FJgjar , ffgi- (e^ F.Jgetun, Chun, F.hei, among 
olhetv). an<5 the Swtdivh vMtn A Ur- (e^.. Sotr-ala, CSttaJa). S*»p|x>iting Olsen arc H. l.kniitoth. 
r«Jr.i orKvemu o ch ;«f de Wra oss (Stockholm. If»23), p. 152. and C. Fnruen, Xordiik kultur, V 
(193$), 1C6. Cf. K. F. JtJttiuton, M 0crm. pp. 1 3— 1 f>. k. Much !>?.* |x»itcd ProtiyMonc 

•ath ’amulet / Die (letmania dei Tacit \ss (Heidelberg, !'>:>■!), p, 381. On the other hand, J. Loeucn. 
thal. "7.t,n jemuruvchen Woitkunde.** pp. 236-290, en a cognate in the Sueilssli (dialect) ah *to 
bla/e,* I’loto Germanic *atgo-i 'homing ' 

5 ’See R. Tuotmann. Raltiuh-slawiichei Wteterbueh (Gottingen. 1923). p. 0. 

’ See I laotmatm. ibid., icho |»ovitv the IE rooe *aleA- with the bawc mcauiivg ‘idol/ nr *gia\en 
image.' MwcOttr. Meringcr. "IndogcrioaniKhc rfahlgtocn/* p. 108, atguev tlut the HceneiiC 
fotmula atki fxfoishti originally meant ‘placittg faith in hiv idol/ 

"Deutsche Mythohgie (+th e<i.: Iktlin. 1375). 1. 53. 

w "Iiw!o®ernurdtchc IfaMgCiireti," p. 112. 

“'Ihi* K jx.it ha* a striking parallel in Cscecc. where Panvanbt (7.223) repotted that a grove of 
the Dioikourot at Aehaia wav without thrinc* or uatu. v 

w Sce Sojdiuv Mtlllcr. Nor disc he Atiertumskunde (StravlKKitg. 1393). II. 179. and 12 II. Mejcr, 
Mytholugie der Cernumen (Stravliouig, 1903), j>j». 33, 311. 

**Sce Meringcr. “liKlcigermaiiixfre Pfah|gdtf<ti/* pjx 118-120 

*• See R. Much. -Wandalitclre Gfittcr," jij>. 33-37. 

r O. Iluth, Testa, j>j». 51-33, am! '\ h«k Palm. * l>er Knit iJet Nalrarvalen." Archh /Ur Religion- 
tuissenuha/i, XXXVI (1939). 102-101, :nxl | Eoewcnthal. ’’Zur gcuti. Wortkunde/' p. 7S6. 

** Mjtmhardi. IPeM* vhvf feldkulie. (Ucilln. 1375), I. 518. Pot oilier example*. *cc Grimm. 
Deutsche Mythologie (<th ed.: Ilerlln, 1575), 1,500-522. 

•"See Ftatcr, The (.olden Ho us-ft (J<! ed.: New Volk, l93o»). X. f»IS. ih<-re have l>ccn attempts to 
interjuet certain cave drawing* av dejkaing fuc lighting ceretnonie* involving a jwji of twin*. See 
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TlxxJc Palm, "Dei Kmll der Naharvalcn,*’ pp. 4Q2-KM; »ec jIh* Juit fliirg, "1)3% Kitikdcnkmal,” 
|.p.GI-77. 

*■11. Jankuhn. ~Moo>iftinde,'’ in Seue jltiifpabufigan in Deuiuhlsnd, Romisch- Gcrmanivhc 
Kouunivikxi der dcutccbcn arthaeologiMhxrt Imtltiiu (Ret I in. 1958), pp. 230-253. 

11 HkcnUchcr, "Die llattbarkcli der Fmtcndcn betm Wcichdach," RhetoiuhAl'etifilhchc 
7xii*hrijt /iJr rolkfJknnde, IX (1962;., 107-111. 

*• F. Lkhcnnarm, "Ifengivt land Hor*." Atchiv far das Stadium dtr neutral Spiachcn nnd 
I.iict.eiuxfu, CU (1927). 7v. For *utl» additional finds, see O. Hnih, Fedo, pp. 81 *1. and Ce-c»», 
Sjtt*it.'ildcr, Sitteu det Voikn (Berlin, l(M2), p. 30. 

“See dc Vries, Adi, II. 215. pair it diuucved m greater detail in a true ceding chapter. 


V: Archaeological Evidence or tiif. Germanic Divine Twins 

•See the hlldingtaphY under thi* heading. Among ihc mote complete ticatmcuo of Dio* ink 
iconography .nc tbrwc by Kruger. Stlml/. Ding, and Miller. 

* *<»r a relatively complete mihcj of ihc Germanic evidence. *ec E. Kiflgcr. "Die gallivilicn mvcl 
die get mam « hen !)iofkurcn. n Ttititr VetiUhri\i, XV (IS»10}, 8-27; XVI-XV II .1911 -I!* 12), 1-66. See 
aho. by the taii&c author. “Da* Ticrfrkv Bciehlagurick am dena Moot fund von Ihonberg.** 
ViAtiihtwiitUt Seitufirtft, XXXIV-XXXV (1910-1090), 2. Ilalflc, 112-121 

* J Ring. "Der Citterwageo,” 3 /ituwim, VI (I OH).266. fig. 7. 

' !■ "Da% Kivikdcnkmal," ,U<tu.*u*», VI! (101f*/. «<7. 6g, 6 Sec alw I Kruger. "Die galtischcn 

mill die gerruaniachen Dfodtorcn/' pp. 39-40, for additional evidence. 

‘ J- Bing. "Kivikdcnkmal," p. 71. 

' W. Stcifihauvr. "Kultivclic Snrmm-mamcri in Osigrrmanicn," Die Spreehe, If (1010-1011). *1-5. 

|. King. "Die Goiter der uklskaodiiurvitcltcn !el<u?cichnungcti." Sfannui, XIV (1022). 268, f»g. 
55 . Irocn Sccbiuij. r«g. 5-1 (from flardal). 

•See K. Schneider, Ce/w-ioiieAc Runenn«m<n (Mdtenheim am Clan. 1016). p. 552: Cltaicit. 
/te/ .it iw/.e (llalk-. 1025), p. 272; G. Kotdnna, iMultcht V&f&aehUhtt (“ill ed.; I.ci|vig, 

103*?;. p. 01; A. II. krappe, Mythcto^k ar.ivcruSU (Pari*, 1930), p. 68. 

• K. Schneider. Hunenvamen, p. 512. 

r Se»* Kruger. "Die galliuhen uml diegeimarindicn Dkfekurenp. M, fig. 71. A '{malar drawing 
found at the Kicik excavation, see Ring. “Ktvikifenkmal." p. 67. fig. 6. 

u See Krffger.“Diega 1 li when nnd die gerroanivhen Dk.>kuicn." p. 55. fig, 70 V«r ,i1m. Xaonunn. 
"N'eise Iklu.Tge runs .iltgcnnaaischcn Dlodcmengtaiiben," It&tnrr Jahrbutkcr. CL (1950). $1-101. 

,J Sev I). Kinjjcr. ‘ Die gallivrhen nnd die ftctHUmiSCfctn Dicuktireri.” p. 18. fjg. 61. See al«o. 
Guinert, /V* «riuk< llWAlnig, p. 275. N. Wagner, “Diajkurm," ZfUuhrift (Hr deuuchc 

1; •. t. i \\i\ (1060), 220 229, eoolentil (hat 1 1»« t.> ,ni: item uied In tv Ini 
rile* of vcuiih tcxicclev and thereby vnpjn.iu hit contciulon that the Germanic Divine Twin* were 
avwxiatcd with iwch group*. 

M C. Wilke, 'Der Wcltcnhaiun nnd die IrckSen kownbdien Vfigel," Maxnut, XIV (1022), 02. fig. 

I IS. A strikingly nmilar drawing ha% Ikxh fourx! in the biiiMt lde». Sec W. Ita/er, "Noire on 
inched H«il|xuiing» on nones in tl»e taiinv c4 Slialdi Na Calliaghc. near Longhcncw, Contrty 
Meath. Ireland.'* troerrdi ngf of the Antique in of Scotland. XXVII (April. 1895) p. 551. fig. 60. ' 

• See C. Wilke. “Der WcUcnbansn,** p. 92, l*g. I4<t. 

‘‘I’hUttem, ft urn Matilbefc in Schlenvlg, t* ou display at the Miuenm ffu Vor* nnt! Fnihgc* 
schkhie in the <lty of Schkvwig. Germany: Item «m. 16 in the ftron/c Age cvluhti 

“ ‘’Ccrmanisdse Hik1dctakm5ler dc» firthcrcn .Vllttelaltcrv.*' Dcn(n(t< Vierictjabruchrijt ftir 
l-itrrauinriatKSKluijt uirt-1 G<iUo.zeichfchtc. XXXI (19S7). 519-570. 

18 See ihc wetion “DivinicCet of the Dancer in chap. iL 

.. Dantsng Go d%.’Acia •droWofogiV.r. XXXI (I960). 101-127. 


'* ^ DeroJe/. CiAtn u>ut My (hen der CmtMneu (Zntith and Cologne. 1965). p. 1S9. |,g. 6. 
’•See W.Schtilt/, Attgermaaiicie Auftur to iron irfW (5d ed.; Munich, 1955), table 17. 
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n ~D»e gallivlicn uml gcinianisriicn Dioduitcn.” Sec n. 2 alxne. 


pp. 


VI: Germanic Dual Kingship 

* TWi rq»ri i» al*> (OfMa&ncd in the anosiymoui Orifr grnti* t.Ang,obau!onsm. seventh century 
’Seedup. i. Ihc nciimjTreatment <*f the Mother ol Tteltw.- 

•’•DiOilitrtn, Jnngmannwhaficn uurl Doppdkdn^tiint;’ ZeitutiHft fur deuische mtotoeie 
LXXIX (I960). 251-252. Sec alio, K. Ilclm, ~\Vndan," Gitsstner /leitrfigc ;ur deuitcJben Phitolofrit, 
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LXXW (I9J0), 20-22, \V Schultz see* the < p«iodc» a* a recording of the uansfer of reverence fiorn 
the I amr, to tlte A<ur (AUgennes\lsdte fiulutr in Wort und MM [Munich. 1955], pp. 45 46). 

* See U Bruckner. Die Sprue he dcr langofarden (Strasbourg. 1695), p. 218. 

•Cf. ON <gg,J£ngl. edge, NHG. Eeke; N. Warner, "Dk>ikttren~ p. 251. 

‘"Dioskuun" pp. 251-252. Wagner av-xiatc* the word with ON wnfylking 'heart tusk.' which 
’‘ M ,Sc *<»r the wcdgcdispcd batik formation of Grraunic warriors At the point of 

the wedge stood the two V.idcr* of the attack. 

* ** “The Hoise* id the Divine ^li»C in chap. ii. 

* I he nuke of the wild boar were ured in the making of tue.l* and weapons by early Germanic 
peoples and were later u*ed to decorate the helmet* and armor «>4 h anion, see Iteounlf IIII, 
1266-12$?. The tu*k% of l.un hair alto Ikxu found in sanctuary site*. See llcrold. " Fiberin 
Hand verier buch det tUutuhcn Aberghubeny (Berlin land Lefprig. l’929-1950>. p. 51?. 

•See chap. v. 

‘-•kc SchcflckiwiL/. Mom. in HDA, IV. 525. who also drmomttate* that an elaborate ritual 
Mcoiopanht the cutting <»f the hotm of can?* IxTorc the animal* were turned out to pasture. 

'“AS indalthchc Cotter,*’ Milleitungen <Ur jcMrusrhrn Gesellsehalt fus I'olkykh/ndc XXVII 
(1926). p. 28. 

“TIk 1-ddic myth it evidently a typical example of a tradition involving etov* twin* flora whom 
.i whole |>eoplc trace* it* origin, Cf. Atban anti Eve. Yam a and Yatui, and many more. See chap. i. 
If Much * contention U valid, it would ap|x*ar that a ttaditkin of cross twin* became confused with 
a tradition involving |sarallcl twine 

'* "Kultischc StajimicMiamcn in Oitgermankn.” Die Spn&he, II (1950/1952), p. 57. 

Metinger, "Itrdogvtmanixhc rfahlgbu**." fiercer und Saehen , IN (192$), 109-111; J. 
loctrcnthal, '/ur gi rtnanmhen Wortkundc." .IrA/e for norditJt Fitotogi, XXXII (I9IG). 2S->. The 
meaning ’life,* binding force.’ ha*al*» been attributed to <k>th»c «nj; see L. Po!c*ncV*LVtyuw.|ngic 
dn tentte •ansuzr t.tudet geruianiquc). VIII (1955). 30 15. 

““Zettgnisae und Exkurvc." ‘/^ituhrifi ftir deutxftes A tier turn, XII (1865), 546*551. The Mar* 
lungen legend is discussed in <bap. via. 

w “Pfahlg5t«o," pp. 109*115. 

,f l^> Sternberg. Dcr intike /.willingskult iin Licittc dcr Ethnologic,” Zeilythrift fur I thno< 
legit. LX I (1929). 161. 

J *“Ames," Reitrdgc ;nr Cesehichte det deutfehen Sprache und IMeratur, 1.VI (I952j. 1-10. 

'• Ibid., p. 6. 

** Compare. for example, the popular cxpec*«on. still cut rent, "by Jiminyr T hi* cxptcuicn can 
be traced to the ancient practice of sweating <u»h* In the Heavenly Twins, ur.. by Gentfaif.” The 
expression itself has thus survived for centuries after its religious meaning had been forgotten, 

!1 K. Helm. AUgn\Koninhe ReHiiontgesehkhU (Hck!eNM-ig. 1915;, 1. 236, and R. Much. "Rau» 
und Ra|Xo»,” iUits<hrifi fur devtaUi Alter turn, XXXVI (1692). 47. have contended that Root is 
cognate with Gcxthk reus ’reed' or ’cane.’ Much later gave up this etymology in favor of the 
meaning ’pole.’ R. Mcringcr.cn the other hand, wanted to substitute rr> rr 'stone pile* fTfahl- 
gfkfcn.” p. 109). The idols involved would thus be a wooden pillar mounted in a jhIc o-f stones. 
Aside from the fact that the etymology is doubtful, it is not probable that a migratory people 
would carry a pile of stones around with them, as A. H. Kra|aj>e has (>ointcxi om, *i>cs dieux 
jutttcaux dan* la religion gcnnanjt|uc,” Actn l*hik>logics Sc*indiiuit?ka, VI (1931), 1-25. R. Much 
CRaus t»t»d Rapto*") has called attention to a gtoup of Icelandic fautrly name* that mean ’beano/ 
‘post/ and the like; eg., S&okull, Sp^rra, 5i't fa Hi, and SJafr. 

" "Wandalischc Goiter." pp. 20-H. 

» “AurvandUt t5.” AUxthUdm, V (1954), 3SS. 

t4 See XoTik tilarxitka SkM<di^ini»gen cd. E. A. Kc<k. (2d cd.: Lund, 1946), I. 323. See also. N. 
Wagrtet, “Dloskuicn," p. 232* 

** See F. R. Scbnxlcr. "Nerthu* und die Nu it hones," Die Sprathe, VI (I960). HI. 

*“Sce i licbormann. ‘Tlengi*t und Hors,’’ Arehh< fur Aa Studinxn tier nevrnn Sprachm und 
Uirraturen, CLI (1927), 79. 

^Sce O, Huth. I’eita (la'ipj^g and I^eilin, 1945), p. 65. For illustrations of the heads, see Muth, 
5ogrn. Sinnbifdrt, Sitter* de% I’ottfi (Berlin, 1912), pp. 30-32. 

“Stc X. 5. Auimcr, //eugerr; A Study in flarly £ngthh Hero Legend, University of loira Studies, 
Humanistic Studies, vol. ||. n«>. 1 (Iowa City, 1921). See also. K Schreiner. Die Sage von //digest 
und Horsa, Geimankuhe Studied, 12 (Beilin. 1921). Flub of these works, both published in the 
same year, makes an excellent compilation of the numerous *onrccv on the exploit* «d the heroic 
brother* 

w 5cc N. 5. Aurncr, Hengest, p. 13. 
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“Sec chap. n, I he cpivuAc is alio contained in the . tt\£ta-SAX&n Chronicle, pp. +13-448. A similar 
cpi*>dc ;* told by SufTridu* Pettus {/*r FfU. Anliq, e( Orrg. II. 15), who reports that the bwlhtn 
arc ’<nt to aid K >»>;< Yglo in battle. 

** See jk 40. above. 

“See Jan <lc Vito, “Die beiden I feugeste," Yxituhriji fitr «ifuuchc PhiMetfe, I,XXII (1953), 129. 

* /h/rf v p. 130. 

*• tlcngeai tv aho reported co have had a ym whose name .Uik (var. O/jJt) evidently is reflected in 
the runic of the Engliili dynasty devAmguj. R. Much relate* thU name to the continental fauns 
Aui arid dike ('Wandalische C?4Ul." p, 39). 

“Of lie fmty-nnc vxiko cited by N. S. Au trier. seventeen include the episode of denning lots. 

* Sec p.27. above. Sec also, A. H. Ktappe, Afyf/lologr* unite wile (Tarn, 1930), \\ 91. For parallels 
ffiKn Greek Itaditlon «cc S. Filrctu. />.•> f&illichen ZvefMiVigr let den Griechcn (Christiania. 1902). 

*' llcngcst dominated ebe Anglo-Saxon uerte to such a degree that the title of X. S. Anmer's 
Ik* A. bcais only hit name. See n. 2$ above- 

•* A survival of this DJoscurk contrast may perhaps be seen in die funeral proceuxms cl German 
noblemen which featured a “lloiscol Joy" fFrcwfenj^cnf) am] a "llw« of Mourning" (Tn intt- 
p/errf) H. Cchit*. /Aat MSrchen tend d&t Opfer (llonn, 1907). p. 72. contends that these horses 
represent "'die guttlitficn ZwilUngspfeidc in ilitcr uisprhnglirht’ii rltuclk-n Gestalt. 

- Vc II. StMt/el, Die So'en da dhrtals.2. Aufl. (ftonn. 1953). p. If. 

•“See lire section “The D.Ifcici.cc between the Divine Turns." in chap. ii. 

VII: Tiie Divine Twins in Germanic Heroic Traditions 

1 It should not lx forgotten that the "baihariatW* who invaded the Roman Knipiic were more 
or lew Chrtuianbrtf (Atian) even Ircforc the imawin. For crodctKC of early conversion of Ger¬ 
manic people*. *ce Wolfgang I .a rage. Ware tur gfrnutniuhen Pekehrun^^achklde (Tilbingen. 
1962). 

1 See F. R. Schroder. “Urtpnmg uud Ernie dcr gcsmanitchen Hchtendichtuug. ' Gerrr,«orti<cA- 
rcmwwiiche Mf>*uituch>i(t, XXVII (l93Sty, 326*327. 

* An excellent study by the Die J. de Vric*. Reirochtungcn Jtrw MSrehen, b<ion\Un tn uintm 
f'erhdtinit :ur ftetde nm£* uud Mythos, F. F. Communication*, no. 150 (Helsinki, 1951). demon¬ 
strate* tike close tclatiomhip between heroic and mythological traditions. 

' For example, both N. S. Aumer. Hengnl: .4 Sindy in lArly Fnpjith Hero Legend, University 
e 4 Iowa Studies. Humanistic Studies. Vc4. II. tko. I (Icoo city. 1921), and K. Schreiner. Dre S*ge 
von Heupu «r.xf IIo>m, Genevan i<< he Slinltcn. 12 (Berlin. 1921), were convinced that Henge** 
and Ilona weie actual fiioonc.il chat after*. Similarly. N. Wagner. “Dkivkuren, Jurvginmmchafcen 
und Doppelkooigtum Teittchrift fiis dtutuh* Fhifoloftk, LXXIX (I960) pp l 17, 225-217. iv 
convinccsl that all thediu) king* actually exutrd. 

‘“Die hebdcii llenge^te." 7xitxhiijt /flr druiuht PfiJMogii, I.XXII (1953), p. 

'See chap. ii. the sect ion “Avvxiation of the TWitti with $nan*.“ 

r TI»e ej«c ha* been preserved in only one complete manuscript, a copy of the early sixteenth* 
century (Atnluact) UrUUvtfUck. 'I he poem itself, however, was <»cnj»o*cd in tf>c thirteenth cen 
tuny. S»x»c of the sitxivaticns I make in (his chapter have already appeared in abbreviated form 
rn my article “ I he Rescue of Kudrvn; A Dkootric Mvth?“ Ciujr'cu er Mediaa ctib., XX\ I T r »t*«5) 
334-353. 

•It. Symons, "llekScnvagc,’* in Grundrhs Art grrnvru;wfteu Philotogif, ed. II. P^ul (Strasbourg. 
IS93), Vol. If, no. I, pp. 53-55: A. Hevuler “Ktitlrun," in R<d!U%ikon dcr germunfrehen .ff.'er/Htn* 
Strode. c*l. | Hoops iXrrarbourg, 1915-191^, 111. p. 113: II. Schneider. “L'tsprung und Alter dcr 
dcutschcn Voiksbjiljdc. Povt Waden da dcutufitn Gehta, th njR-jur.u Ka:uhrif(, c*l. I*. Metier 
and W. staimulcr (llcrJin and l eip/ig. 1925). |>p. 11^-119: F». Pan/er, Ilildc Gvdruu (Halle. 11*01). 
Jip. .199-405. other iuvrsiigatoTv. eg. H. RotenfeM. ' Die Kudrim. NorrUcedichtung odet Do* 
naodkhtungF* Yxituhrifi fur dcujurkc LXXXI (1962). 299-311. maintain that ihc 

episode v»as invented by the pd, nho hated his creation on the llilde pinion of tike epic. This. 

I U lioe. is highly unlikely. 'Ihc tux. episode* share only a superficial u ouhtancc. and it wav ri«>< 
cuurxnary for MIIG p 1 **' «o invent tlwrii own jdot*. Or»c «cimcncc of the theme which has txen 
tix-illy neglected hy thou: who have investigated the prehistory of the epic D in the late Icelandic 
roenaikceS«tifau and Xuanor, which isdiscussctl in the <u«u»c of this chajuer. 

’ R MeiWmlea IVlal. "Supervivencia del jiocina de Kudrun." Rn-itfa dc fr'fologfc apeilola, XX, 
(1933). 1-59; lCpdtMctl in iktnun tramlation. "Da* Foitlcbcu de* Kutlrungcdichtes.''■ Jxhrbuch 
fu> l olhili«lfcruhNU<:, V (1936). R5-I22. 

investigator* have ccmshkted it futile to attempt to isolate a myxlvok^ical theme freen 
die »aiions tradition*. St* de Vric*. /f/Jgrrwur.-rVAie A’e//gi’c*uige.c kietxie (2d ed.; Ikrlin. 1956), II. 
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^' 1VC pc*ln^l out that the theme of liberation oF the Sun Maiden by the Divine 
)? n \, nU} « x,acn<c *° •' l rate-European myth: A. If. Knppe, Mylhotofir nnh'o- 

<lark 19.*0>. p. $2; J. K. Karri*. The Cull of the lUawnty 7 wins (Cambridge, 10(6), p. i*»; 
\\ . Mannhaidt. “Die Irttbchcn Sonnenmvthon. 7ri(trhnft fUf XtltKctegie, \'ll {1875). 529 1 von 
S<l,K^!cr. Au«h f tUlIghn (levprig. 1915). II. 158. However. no or* has yet attent,.ted u, UoFatc 
.iJMlic elements of the theme from the various traditions, ax nil! 1* attempted her. 

• I here is evidence indicating that the Diovkouroi originally played the role of liberators in the 
laotc taenmiv legend c*f Helen's ahduetton by i'aiit, Indeed. both the Ihcvcus legend .md the 
110.4.1 legend may hire cvolv<d from a contm.:*i source Vc S. Eilrera. Dxt gdflh'eAerj Zu-iUinee 
bn rfft. Gricchcn (Christiania, 1902). jrp. 31-52. 

Dit dfviru orf« dir ariuken Dioshuren (Munich. I87C). p. S3. 

V lilmn. 7 he Aga/ia (London. 1042). p. 100 n. 1. 

’•A. limn Angler rDknkmcn." hi RoschevT luxikon, Vol. I. no. I. cols. I101-II62«. Krannc 
/Mytholovc liNiterje/if. pp. $l-*2 ; . -md Myii.vmhem (Dir Aeviut, |x 85) all speak of the liberation 
oM six by her brothers, the Alvins. 'Ihe lijmm. boWd.tr, <Jo not specifically refrort with an in- 


'VVe Rf 1.1124; 1.116.11: 1.117.10: 1049.15. 

'■‘Dir Apiut, pp. 75-70: "Die Ftnrfenii* iu der Wolf, welchc (sicj allev raubt und vcmhUngt. 
n< lauht a! tends die Aurora and vrtvchlmgt tie in ihten Rachen. In der FtCihc jcdoeli bclicii dax 
itSfi -* ^ 1>ic Aivift ^ M rUhct den Tag herbeibringt. jtne wicdei aus den fmstcrrn Rachcn dei 


o-» MKa11 ° <h MabklrMratas myiiska <6nu(*5i<riin$tr.~ Religion oeh Rihet, VI (1917), 

2, $J. See also "Nakula e< Sabadesa." Oriental** Sure*™, VI (1957). 06*00. 

'’A tht>. N. 11477. Compaie RV 8.8.2, In which the Alvin* arc reported to hair lead Stiryft 
hoitte in a chariot that resembled the uni (riUhrna rAryrd ft «*<>), 

'* In chap, ii we noted chat the tiiad of divlniiict st ftc<|ucntly cnviiloncd in a boat at i*a. 

•‘See J. K.ir»."The RScna>aua »» Imk^teua." RSOS, iV (1927), 531. 

11 I he Ixiith of the twim lcml» uapj^it to the contention that the rclatRiniliip of SltA with RAma 
iiu! IjC-vii im.i wa» oiigitully a fiotyandfout ce»e, for the univeixal lielief in the dual paternity 
of tiriru proliahh existed in the culture (hat ptoduccd the story. 

" R***Sfit fairy Talcs (LMltSOtn atvl New York. 1920). j>|». 159-119. 

w Although si it mu too difficult to determine the pteciie phenomena that evidently gave the 
to the mvchulogic.il thetnex, there i% little need to d«> «o for die puqKVsev of this study. See W. 
Maimhardl. “Die lettiKhen Scnncnniythen." 

*' •11* songs quoted are from Utviclu tauiat dikmtat, ocK A. SrAbe. K. Straulxigt. F.. Ilatuen- 
toiga Stunua (Copenhagen, 1956). Vol. XI. Tliev aie listed by the f*age number and the Rarom 
daina tiumhct in that order. See chajK »i, rt. 19. Mod of the vongx wcrc publivhcrl in Ftendt 
translation by M. Jonval. /^-i Chensow mythoSogiqucs letlonntt (rarH. (19297). 

•See pp. 13-18. above. 

• I his theme also occurs in Vedk mythology. See pu 62. above. 

""Me lettlvhen Sonnenttiythen." p S2. no. 72. Some dalnas report chat the Sun gave her 
daughter to the "Soiuof the Morning Star" (SSS-SS9WS). 

• Several daiuav rei^-rt that the Sun Maiden Celt bra lex a wedding with the Moon, and the Sons 
of Cod ate in tlie wedding fifOtexvk.tr. For cXJiti|4e. «*c (576-53865). The fact that itx.tc than cute 
Sun Maiden is intnHoned lx doubtlexx the tesult <»f a secondary dcvelo|>onent, that is, another 
mr-Mix of solving the problem jkocxI by tire polyandrous theme. 

**Edward C. Ditnock. Jr. (tiativ). The Thiel of /kne (Chicago and lx>ndon. 1965). pp. 271-272. 

• "Die IcttischenSoanenraythen,” p. 252. 

c See Schiillcius. Verzeichnis der ruwSuisthen Mirchcn, FFC. 78. Type 3<8C. "Raba Dochla." 

•A legend involving King Arthur may refrresent a treatment of the Indo Emofxan rexue 
theme. While Atthur is dying of wountK he tjerkv to a kinsman xavitvg he will go to Avalon 
anti have his wounds ttcatcd by the fair fay Aigante. Even av he spoke c!k ie tame ftom the *ca a 
small lK>Jt beating two women woodioudy clad. I licy took Arthur. laid him its the Ixut ar»d 
oitevl away (Layamon** It ml. III, H1-I5I), Layamon, a priest of Arlcy RegK Woi<c«cr. ca. 1200. 
was oF Scandfnavbn-Saxon parentage. I hus one might suifiect the i^tyamon knew a Germanic 
Dioxturic legend, ami teversexl the wxev of tire patiicipaiits, enabling the cpslode to Ire applied 
to Arthur. 

u See p. 15. above. 

1 I he tenacity of with a jxivxjrge is detttomuaiod l.y die Kndrun Ixrllad collected in the German- 
speech island of (iottwhee (\*tigodavla) in the nineteenth century. After the two lescucis say 
"good tnotning" to the maiden who js washing at the tcashoce. she teplicx: / <»' gate: twoorn hon i e 
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becnk ’Many gcod mornings I have Jew.* See A. llaotfen, Die iUvtiche Sprothhuel Goinchee 
(Gra/, I895).‘p. -Y). 

v, Ooe exception is Type 368C. an isolated Rumanian tale, in whldi ilic theme can be recognircd. 
See p. 67. above. 

•' see A. H. Krnppc. 7'ftc Legend of Rodriek (llcidelleig, 192$). pp. 30*59: M. Roedlget. "Die 
Sage swi l.ntK iii iih him) Schwanlhld/* Zeihehrift dr * Fereutt fur t’o tkskunde. I (1891). 211 250; 
II. Naumann, "Neve Beiuige ruin altgcrtnanisebin DioOiuicngtaubcn." Hornier Jahrb&cher, 
CL (1950), 97. 

*’ Xautnann ("Newe Beit rage." p. 98) believes the report indicates tlie sudden epiphany of the 
twins as a divine tuiiitug; to the king, If so. F.tmanarSc would represent the central bgwrc of the 
lay. On tlie other hand. II. dc Boor, in "l>»c notdtwhc Svanhihl Dichtting," t >be der I'etgaugen- 
heil. K. llelu\ FeUithirfl (llcittelbcig. 1951). |x 50. atgue* Convincingly that the biolhcis icprcwtn 
the pint agonists arwl l.munark is their adversary. 

•"See Kasunann, Die Jen tuhe Ueldentnge ttnd Hue fleimai (llannotvi, 1857-1863), 1. 262-23<b 
lor a cucnplcic comparison of the various treatments of the legend. See alto, Caroline Brady. The 
legewdi a/ Lnuanoiic (IVtkclcy and Los Atsgele*. I£MS). 

"•See p. 61. above. 

* Hthough such iiMciprcuiknu arc highly speculative, »bc tiampling of the golden haired 
maiden vho wadies Iter hair in the u a could *c present a concrete mythological image of darkness 
prevailing over the sun, which sink* into the wa. A similar interpretation j*o»itcd by Rocdigtr. 

Die Sap von KnuettiBCh" p. 218. SvanhISd being trim pied by the hones iCpriwrUed tlx- sun 
luring blotted wit by the (IoimK I lie brothers being stoned indicated darkness befalling the (win 
divinities of light. Roedigcr held, moreover, that ihc figure of Emaisaric iCpKMtited tlx* Gci- 
manic Skv Gotl, frm/.ulfu. 

• Sec Kaumann, Die deuinht fleidenutge, 1. 275, who points out tliat the * b” was evidently a 
scribal errot for "h." 

•-Sec S. fcluggc. 'I I a mtfian.il," Zeihekrift fur deutuhe Philologie, VII (1876) 398-399; Rju- 
maim, Die » ieuiuke ltcldenuge. 1. 202; Rocdiger. "Die Sage son EtmemSch," p. 218. Sarula is 
evidently j. diminutive of Gothic wnse ‘the weapons.* Titus the name apparently means *the aimed 
o«c.‘ Ammiui is from Gothie f».i*uu ’covering/ and friui ‘youth/ ‘warrior.’ ‘I'hc name was thus 
oiigioally *HanxofSm ‘waitiot sit armor.’ There etymologic*, as fat a* I know, have never been 
disputed. 

" See p. 10. alrove. 

“ See pp. 53*51, above. 

*• tieousdf, 1063 ff.. and fiagincnt of a tseioic lay. /VnnshBirg. 

*'"Zeugrilsse urnl Excursc «tr demsclien llchlcnugc," Zeitichrift fur deuitcha Altertum, XII 
(1365). 255-386. See also, lay the same author, "Das Alter ds* Oitnii." Zeiitchrifi fur deuiuhet 
AUerimn, XIII (1867). 185-192, and Deutuke Alteriumtkr.nde (Berlin, 1929), IV. 187-183. 

•' Sec chap. v. 

" Hcdentke kuUminder i nonke ttedmavnc (Kristiania, 1915). See pp. 35-36, above. 

“ See p. 52. alsovc. 

00 "\ Vandalise he Cdltcr/’ AJilteafurtgen det tehtetiuhm Cnellukaft fur lotkikunde, XXN'II 
(l926).20-tl. 

*• "Kultischc SuntmcHtanacn in Osigcratanicn." Die Sptexhe, II (1950-1952), 1-2*2- 

r * f.tudet de myibotogie et de folklore gerwonique (I'rm. 1928), pp. 137-171. 

“"/cugnissc und Kxcurse," |>p. 352*353. 

'*Tlic hypothesis has Ixxm severely rc)ccted by lleudci. "Oiinid." Reatlexikoo der getfiutrtiuheTi 
dkerfwmsAiimde (Strasbouig, I9l5-i9ir*), ol j. Iloo|ss, III. 382-383, aixl by II. Schneider, Dir 
Gcdkhte und die Vrgr sort H olfd/eirich (Munich. 1915). pp. 379-381. A recent study by II. Gehrts. 
Dot MArehen uud dot Opfet (Bonn. I96T). pp. 2»*»2-283. supports the hypothesis, and contributes a 
new sisterpreutSon. GchiU sers tlie cistirc episode as the stnvival of an Indo Kuro]>catt Diovcutie 
ritual. 

v See Bidder Grimm. Denis*heSagen, no. 220. 

•* /engiikuc und Excttrse," js. 353. 

” K. Ilissink and A. Ilahn. Die locano, 1: f.izuktuugtgul (Stuttgart. 1961), no. 216. p. 333. 
l« sAgfi de //«Jrngus (f*aiis. 1953), jip. 118*159. 

' I lie unc ejiiv-de is told of Rjflfcnir in the ) irgA'itg<tiogd,<hap. 11. 

•‘ NVoc Beit t>gc rum altgeiutanisdicii Dioskureisglauben," p.97. 

u S*s' F. Dctter. “/m Ynglingasaga," Beilrige znr Ceuhichte tier deufuhen Sfrraehg und Litera- 

B • ro n $ dtga hednn liltentm fUpguatb, 19IS), 

|>ji. 69-91. Sec aU», II. SdnuL, Stndier » I’ngbugudn/ (IJppula, 1905-1910) pp. 59-63. 
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w Hvc legend is found the njarkamdl, ill Saxo. in Snorri's, Uida, and in tlw //»df/u,ig,;. 
"I.atc Afcd/evvtf teetandic Romance^ Agncte Loth, ed. (Copenhagen. 1963), II, 28-56 
u Herd like OldiMrifter (Cophenhagcn. ISO)), XXVII, SI-S6 

for example. I'cter Hallbeig. Den hKndtka ugs.n /Stockholm. 1956). 

**Foi a discussion of the various literary treatments. we K. Jaifiay. The Two Knighu of the 
Suon, Lohengrin end Hetyas (New York, 

***** for example. F. Fanrcr. t-ohengrinv\udien (Halle. 1891): K S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and 
Authurien Ncinenee (Net, York. 1927). pp. 311-319; J. I . D. UWte. -Her tweite Tdl dri .vhw.m- 
nliersagc." Zeluehrift fur dennehei Allerlnnr, XXXVIII <189*}. 272-28$: .»t M | by the unr author, 
"I>cr historuchc Schwanritur." /eitichrlfl fih renuanache Philoiogie, XXI (1897;.. 176-191, jim! 
l>ai Au I torn men dc* clcvischcn Scinoimttcrs.” /xiltehrift /iVr denlichet AitertuL. XIJI (189$), 
1-55. For a more complete h.ldiog.aphy on the problem. sec C. Fhrismatm, Ctithkhtc Aer dent- 
uhen !.iterator bi i iuc.-i Atagaug da MiltelaUen (Munich. 1935). II, 2. AbochnUt. 2. HXIfte. p. II 
•Die Cudrumsge. Tine lorgeu hie hie de% Epos (C&tlfigen. 1918). pp. 1*8-156, 173-175. Jung 
arxirca* a vanned that the Swan Knight tradition bad a direct influence on the Kudrun epic. 

VIII: Miscellaneous Evidence of the Germanic Divine Twins 

* Compare, for example, Homeric Hymn no. 33. in which the $ioc< nates that the sudden 
epiphany of the twins itrikct joy in the hearts of the sea voyagers. 

•rornaldar sogur .YortSuritnd.*, ed. G. Jtanton (RcykJavU, 1959), III. 241-210. 

’ W. Hertz. Deufuhe Sagen im Than (Stuttgart. 1$7^>. p. 105. 

4 Hcnncam-Rhyn. Die denttehe Totknage (Leipzig, 1871). p. *02. The legetad reports that the 
brothers liad been bitter enemies ami had slain each other centuries before. It is conceivable that 
this legend represents a secondary etiological narrative which was invented to explain the mystcr 
ious phenomenon when the meaning of cite epiphany was r»o longer untie tvtood. 

*• Nme Beit rage aim alcgermanivchcn l)lod,urengl»ubet>.~ lionner JahrOiieher, CL (1950), p. 9*. 

I he report that the stars beeacnc distodged from their cubits could be an indication of the astral 
nature of the rKvinc T wins. See K. Scott. Drum* nicknamed 'Castor.'“ Classical Thitoiogy, XXV 
(1930). 158-159. Scott also believes the report was founded oil a Dioscuric myth: however, unlike 
Naumann, he contends that the myth is of Roman origin. 

• See pp. 59-51. above. 

1 "Neuc Be»tr3ge,~ p. 98. Naumann contends that the Gothic Ktmanaric legend w*a% founded on 
a similar repon of the epiphany of the Germanic Divine Twins. According to Jotdanes (Get^ 2*). 
rise two youths Atnmius aisd Sat us stabbed the aging Gothic king in the side w ith their spears. 
The very appearance of the youths, as much as their wounding of the aging ruler, signaled the 
end of hi» teign. 

•"Ncue Bcitrflgc."p.99. 

• lor a critical discussion of such studies, see H. Ljungbcig. Den norditka religionen oeh kthlcn- 
•foot (Stockholm, 1938), and K. L. M. Dctoler. Gutter und MytAen der Germanen (/utich and 
Cologne. 1963). pp. 311-312, 

^Soe the bibliography under this heading. Among the be*t undies are those by Dcubnex. 
Gregoire. Harris, Jaide, and Krappe. 

'• J. R. Harris. The Dioutiri in the Chriuian Legends (Ixmdon, 1903), p. 3. 

M Harris, The Cult of the Heavenly Tzeiny (Cambridge, 1905). p. 100. 

“ Wredc, ~Kouna* uttd Damian." tu Hawhefytetbveh de » dcutsehen Aberglaubem, II. 107. I was 
unable to obtain the recently published book by Anneliese U'utmann. Kosmat und Damian, 
before submitting tny manuretipt to presv. 

“ Harris, Dxueuri, p. 5<>- 

n Krappe. "Sponidt T win Cults." Slndi < materMi di HorSa rletle retigioni, VIII (1932). 5. 

*•* ibid., p. 6; J. Harris, The Cult of the tleax'enly Twins, p.68. 

” Krappe. "TSpanksh Twin Cults," p. *. According to a travel report oi tbe tifcnetcenlh century, 
“T wo Voyage* to New Knglatul." ManochuteUt lliitorieal Soeiety ColSeetiont. III (1895). 215. the 
apparition of two flames (St. Elmo's fire) o*» the main mast prognostscated lafcty. These Hatties 
were called St. Nicholas and St. Hermes, 

’* Harris, Cult of the Ite.nenty Twim, p. 71. 

14 Krappe. ‘ Spanish Twin Cullv.' p. 3. 

•" Harris. Cuff of the Heavenly Tttint, pp. 83-8*. 

*H. Gilncer, Die Chrhtliehe I egende df\ Abendlmdei (llridcllteig. 1910). pp. 50-69. 

* Harris, Cufl of the Heavenly Tuim, p. 09. 
a Krappe, 1 Spanish T win Culu." p. 7. 

w Wrede,"Koiuasund Damian.” pp. 207-^7^. 
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IX; DioscukicThlmlsin Port ijvrOkai.Tradition 


‘See K. Ranke. Du steei firddti, eine SltuUe ;yr vergfeiehenden ,\fai e hen foiu hung. YV Com¬ 
munication*, no. Ill (Helsinki. 1934), who Deal* 770 variant*. Quite recently—alter I first mb- 
milted this manuscript to press— there apfreared a remarkable work liy lieino Gehits. /A a 
MSrehen und tfai Ofcfer. t inleriKehungen ;«•*» ctiropJtiichen liruderruiirehen (itorur. 1967). which 
it drvosed entirely to the talc of tlic I ho Brother* ar*d to the ritualistic configurations that, 
according to Coin is, underlie the tale, ‘flic folktale, argue* Cellrtv. is tin- expression of an ancient 
Dioscuri* ritual ami. at nub. it om ohlei than the mythological am! heroic traditions involving 
the twins. The talc hat preserved the essence of an ancient rite in whkh one hiotlier was sacrificed 
to help the utrvjving hiothcr lead hit ftoofsk* t«> victory in haute. Willi remarkable insight. Cehrit 
bat constructed an et)Isolate ccenplcx in tltc various manifestations of this Indo Turopcan ritual 
as they ate reflected in history, legend, and literature. The marts diiinuEiy it that tbit gigantic, 
masterfully constructed edifke rests on the foundation of hit theory of the ritualistic tignificJiicc 
of the folktale. If tbk theory th«»tld ptovo untenable, hit entire structure would collapse in a 
pile of rubble- If. however, lire theory should piove tenable, bis investigatic«n would have to be 
considered a brilliant piece of scholarship. Unfortunately. hit theory it of such a nature that it 
can I*.- neither proved rroj disproved, am! the reader it thus left with the uncomfortable feeling 
that Gchrts may Ik- right. hut we ihall never know lotr certain. In any event, scholars can be 
gt.iit-ful to G*hm for assembling a remarkable amount of evidence, which it treated with no 
little cruditioei. Moreover, the book is very stimulating to read. 

•"The legend of Amicus and Ametius" Modem iutugwge Hevietv, XVIII (1923). 152-161. It has 
alieady Ion demonstrated that in the lixlo-liinofmii tradition oere of the twins it frequently a 
docile, obedient servant, while the rdrer is a more hcrok figure. 

•See .Name and Thompson. The Tyfxr of Ihe foi>.l*te, FFC IM. Type 5161*. 'lire Middle High 
German SfAetmawtepoi entitled Sal'man and Uoiotf is evidently rciaud to this tnhtype. 

'S*x- pp. 35-36 and 63 above. In the RlmaySna one of the brother* is a docile, obedient servant. 
Elements of lire Indo l incpcan Kudinn thei»e were fourxl in an Indian and in a Rumanian folk¬ 


tale (see pp. 61 and 67. above). These, however, represented isolated occurrence* and arc not 
included tu the Aarise-'l bompton index. 

• "Valentineand Orwon." Mo-tern Language .Votes, XLVII (1932). 49M9S. 

•One exception is the relatively late ballad tradition that treats the Kurfnm theme and it div 
Clisted in more detail later in this chapter. 

’See I - RAhridi. •'Nachuoit," in Deultehe ed. by Brother* Grimm (Munich, 1965), pp. 

634-633. f«>r a divcutsicei of ancient religious concepts that have survived in folk legends. 

•The attempt of A. II. Krappe to y«c»vst at Diovcuric in origin a cycle of legends in which two 
brothers Irreomc hitter enemies is not convincing. See his ttndei At mythoiocie <1 ife folklore 
gennaniyue (Pans. K^£8>. pp. 131-165. 

* $<v. for example, R. Metifndc* I'idnt, "Das I'ortlelscn des Kudrungolichtcs." Jahrbvch ftlr 
I’oikdSrAfonehmtg. V (1936). *5-122; B. Booth, "Kudrunepos und Unprung de. deutsc2.cn 
Ballade." GrruMiincA-rowcmiVhe Menatuehrifl, XXVIII (I9KT) 239-277; and H. Roscnfcld. I)te 
Ki»drun; Nordteedkhtung otlei Ikmaudiclilting?" Zeiluhriji fur deulutie Dhifolvgie. tXXXI 
(l9t'C>. 2iW. Cl.however. Roswitba Wisniewski. Kudrun (Stuttgart, 1963), pp. 17-37 , 51-54. For an 
excellent Mincy of tec cm Kudntn research, 'ee W. Hoffman, "Die H.iupiptoblemc <Jcr nctreien 
‘Rod run* Forichung I." IVitkendei Mori, XIV (1964). 1*3-196. who contends that u is open 
question whether the ballad traditiiei gave rive to. c« was founded on. the MUG epic. 

•♦Adolf llaufieri. Die Aeuluhe Sfnachimet Goltiehee (Graa. 1*95). Se» aho. I. Meier Deultche 
fothtlteiter vtit thren Metodien (llerlui am! leijwig. 1935), 1. no. |. 

" See A. HaulTcn, Die Aeulsehc SpiacAintel Gvttuhee. pp. 260-263. 

“Sec M. KiWicl. Dei fo*lUbe* de, KuArxinefie, (Lciprig. li»29). who has shown a number of 
additional |4acct where there is a striking agieemcnt in detail between the emt and ballad 

•Supovivencia del fKeraa de Kudrun." IievxUa de FiMotf* etpafioht, XX (|Q5S> 1 59- , c 
|wiutcd in German tmnilatioti, Jr.hrl*n<h fiii t'oJkdiedforuhwtg, V (1936). $5-122 Two foimer 
imrtribcit of the Spanish Department of the University of California, lx* Attack*. Professors 
Samuel Aimislead and Joseph If. Sihctmaia. have collected countless variants of this ballad amour 
the tlcscviiitauu of tlic Sephatdic Jews who were exiled frotia Spain in I ‘SQ, | llcn || H !cbted to them 
for allowing uve to eonuilt the texts of thev ballads, which have not vet Ix-en published \ b.-v 
have iKXti toilettol from Sepl.ardle peoples duo.ighout Nottl. America. N wl |, Af ri< ^ thc S J T 
last arid Greece. I be vanants of tlw ballads in Greece may be itspornildc for a group of ballads 

the Italians arol In Kiu>n which Ural tin- s.u.*c theme a.,d have generally Urn ignoterf b\ 
hud run wholar v. See \rktor Scbinnuitskt, IVrjflfir/rende hpe~n(<rr%ch ung (Iterlin. ICtJI). 1. M. 
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O’C. WaiKU-. “Kmlrun ill the Iljlkain; the Slavonic Rrvia*, XXVI 484-4W; and Ivan 

Gmfcnancr. t.rf* Vida (Ljubljana. Il>l3)t 

“See F. Pjn.'cr. Hitde.Cudnm (Hal*. 1501), pp. J«M02, Sec also M. KOt*l, Mu FctlUUn da 
hudnmcfw. 

.** T * W <«<«»» in Denmark. Norway. Sweden. and Iceland. Moil. Kfltxl and Mcnfridtt 

I'idal lust dbcuwd motf of (be vaiianu in their iof>c<ii\e nxmogiapln 

In coimavi to Murfiidci Phial. Kfdxl maintains that oulj tl»c Mccmin lullaih ate <lrixn<lcni 
on the German epic. The oilier ballad* pjedite (be qik. 

w *'Z«r Kudrun PioMcmaiik: Ballad* mad to appear in ZeituhriU /i?r d<ut«hr 

Philototfe. 

"IWAngiicfre hiiii iffittwSnm%chf BUwcnlc ini suvittn Tcit (Ui Cudrunlieda (llaltc. iMf). 
**Tliis common ancestor may well base alvc» Iwi die lOurcc for (be Icelandic ««>iv Santm and 
.Yioino/.divcuwed in chap. vii. 
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A pot to, 3 

Arbeo, lusltop of Freising, 81 -82 
Aiboifdcjiibairvilie. II. d*. 100 
Aigaiktc, 107 
Aigonatat*. 12 

Ailttomcnes: (oiled In attempt to sack Sputa, 
IS; clhguited at I)Lo4.ouroj.2S 


Arntoptu net. 27 
Antal ill, II 

At mislead, Samuel, 23.99. 110 

Atttgriiui.53.73 

Atriaga, Padre,93 

Artemi* Orthia. 61 

Arthur. King, 82.107 

JnuAr ‘early awake.’ solar siocd, 39 

Aiyaman,32 

Asdingi. 53. See «»fco llatdingi 

At&r *atli tree,* 52.106 

Avkr and Embla. 3 

Asm, 106. See <i(m Arnbri and A*u 

Vwipitti. Ceimank people, 54 

Astiitgoi, 53. See nlw If aiding) 

Aivin*. 6.7,8.9-29 fmssim, 32.37. 13,57,62, 

63.76.82.95.96.97.98.99.107 
Afar. 22 

Attempt en GroenfrnsAo, 10. See alto Gieen/und 
t.ay of Alii 
Alii. 72 
Atri, 14 

Aurncr. N. S, 105. 106 
Aurofa 'dawn.' 11.53 
Aurv andUl, 53 
Amcklls, 11 
AttMa.ll 
Attsrittc. 11 
Atmra. 11 
Avalon, 82 
At ota, 9,21.32.97 

Rata Dochia. 107 
Ilium!. Fran/. 88 
Kaganda. 5 

1 (abler. 32.33.35.36. 74, 102 

Itali, twin noivhip ill, 5.93 

Kali ram and Skttrani, legendary brothers, 6, 74 

/tn«rf/j*ih,25 

Ikrniu, 5.7 

Mr. home «if I'oteniiana, 77 
Raton*, Ktdj.nns.95.107 
/Jdrflar suga SnarfeUtAss, 77 
Rauett. Fletcher, 97 
Katwiaci, Th., 97 
/knWer 'lord.' 35 
lledc, 51 

Ike cult me; Aivtm as divinities of, 98 

Ikhula. incarnation of L'*as,06 

Ilclo. | me. 93.9t 

Rave Flofiun. 95 

Bengali folktale. 64 

Bcmtnistc. F-.98 

tieowulf, 36,101,105,108 

Kcigaignc, A., 97 

IWt/akalnc, Anna, 98 

Kcthe.F.rich.90.93,99 

IUtaga, 32 

Ilhh-Ttia. 33 
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Bhooeooen ami Rnndhii, owl and monkey 
heroes of Bengali foil ok*. 61 
Bhujyxi: rescued by Alvin*. 11,97 
Rickcl, F... 103 
Bie/ah, Hamids. 91.95. 101 
BinfcJuM.43.101 
Birds: associated with Aivins. 24 
Barth: multiple. 3.1.5: separate, 21 
Hi*ik>\rr>4l. 100 

Boar, wild, ssuittol <if twins, 51 
Boat of Divine Twins, 12.61 
Bocvch.IL.110 
BolrOdan. 47 
Booc.ll.de. 102, 16 s 

XorcMtK, Creek twins. 01 
Bosch Cimpeia, P., 100 
Bradley.Bln. F. IV,61 
Brady. Caroline. 108 
Brag*. 70 

BreUgau, kgrnd* of. 73 
Bremer. O., IOO 
ttrhaddcvMti, 06 
Rrceifc Age. 16.17 
Bruckner. \V„ 105 
Bu£gC.&. I OS 
Bulamaclv lkde.5 
Rusoga.3 

Cabitcs. 95. See <tlu> Kabciroi 
t-aeiar. Julius, 13 

Cakftfjiii 'clairvoyant.* epithet of Sahadeva, 27 
Calais and Zctlios, Creek (wins, 61 
Campbell. A. 11.. 102 
Cantunella.S? 

(Antaamu, 82 

C-antim, Cantbnut. and Cantiarselb. twin 
saints and sister, 82 

CatfOff and Pollux. 25,26.28.37.55.89 

Cauorcs, 6,37.99 

Caxton <fuonidc,?2 

Centaurs: related to Vedk Alvins,9® 

ChandasarlUT, C. L.96,09 

Chapouthkt, F.. 97.99,100 

Chariot drawn bv birds. 14 

Childbirth: Divine Twins as helpers in, 27 

Chlodwi$,8) 

Christia nun (ion: of Baltic countries,9; of 
Get manic peoples, 57-58 
ChronUon /fen rid /.rj<on.\er, 95 
Chrotoaifam: in hattkof Sagra Riser. 19 
Cicero, 19 
Cul. the. 23.56.99 

<rtrm* yod/wrt- 'talented in warfare.'ernthet of 
Nalula, 27 

C leopatra, sister of Bofcatbc, 61 
Cocks. See Hoi alius Cocks 
Colinet. Ph.,96 
Ci'tnf.euJro friftorhst, 25,99 
Concepcion, multiple. 1 
Cornelius, F..99.102 
(• liwtas and Damian, 82-*3 


(ok. barren: given milk by Alvins, 19 
Crawley, A. F... 103 

Dagr 'Day/ Germanic divinity, S9-(0.71 
lkH]s jyn Ir 'Sons of Day': addressed in hymn, 
3*9-40 

Dainas, Latvian folk Jongs, 10 
Daino*. Lithuanian folk songs. 10 
Damian and Cownav. 82, $3 
Dai tuMcter. James, 95 
LU«a, name of single A is in. 21 
/X*ij<VnJ' worker*of miracles,'epithet of 
Alvins, 18.99 
Daughter of Night, 40 
Dare. K. N.,98 

Dc Alcncla. Diego Rodrigue/,23 

IieUis .‘n't 'Sky Father,* Baltic divinity, 95 

Deification of hitman twins. 7 

•deiuot ‘the Sky.’ 30 

• detect ’the sky,* 95 

Dock/. R.. 104.109 

Dcttct, r.. 103 

Dcutwrcr, I.. 109 

DcvatA-dvandva, 37 

DfjtiarAjfra, S3 

Docoous, Paul us. 50,51-52 

Diaspora. IndoEuropcan. 100 

Dktiich von Bern, 71.See aim T hidreks saga 

Dies* horgwe, 31 

Drear tnvatwActf, SI 

Dkoa dtti "Sons of Cod.' Latvian divinities, 3. 
9-29 fmjim, 10,97 

Dtevo jtirteliai 'Sons of God,* Lithuanian 
divinities. 10 

DiVvs 'Av,' l-atvian divinity.21. 31,95 
Dimocfc, Edward C.. 107 
Dio Cassius. 25.44.53.73.81 
Diodorus Siculus, 27 
Dirkc, tormentress of Antiope.61,71 
D/ihJ ni/totf ‘Sorts of God,' Vedk divinities, 10, 
13,10 

Ddfirinf.A., 102 

D<T4w.u.r. aniconic idols of Dioslourol, 26,13.44. 

See alxc Idols, aniconic 
Dolls »n fertility rite. 5 
"Don IUicso,*' Spanish ballad,87 
Draupadl, Joint w ife of ehc five P5tydava,62 
Drowning m beer vat, 73 
Drums. Roman general,23.26.81.99.100 
DvhJt* SAtyciya Daughter of the Sun,* Vcdic 
divinity, 11 

»>iame/SI, Georges. 20,21.31-33,34. 38, 42.75- 
76.78,95.98,99 
Dvivida.62 

Dyflu/r p/Jor'Sky father.’ Vcdic divinitv. 10 
Dyaxtt, 10.31.32.93.96 

IMuugdiaus. Final, I 

H er -wiki boar.’ sy mltol of Germanic twins. 51 
Eelluccht. Kuno. hero of German legend. 80 
tdd, J. 31.37.53.38,70-71,109 
lUluui, divine fair of Bolivian Tnona. 71 
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Fgar*- and AW. nephew* ot Raman a tie. 73 

Egg; twin birth frocn.2-1 

Fgifl and TliOrolfr, heroic brothers.77-75 

Egfli wga Skatlagrlmuomr, 37,77 

Fii*cm.S..9l,95.98.100.106.10? 

e/gi-, 50 

ctfijar*, 36 

Rhode, Mltcca. KOI 

Elk: twins atvociated with. 48 

Etwin. V.. 107 

Ernbla and Askr,divine pair, fust humans, 3 
Fmbrica. German hero, 52 
Fmbrica and Frit la. nephews of Fimanaric, 73 
Embryo: |i»k!h<ci! by Airing 26 
enijtdt pi/gnM, weapon dance. invented by 
Dioskouioi.24 
Fo*. 11 

Epiphany of Divine Taint, 19,25.26.80-81, 100 
Epo(>cus, 13 

Erraanaric, ling of Coths, 70.72. 73. 77,90. 108; 

in tow Contort ballad, 70. See alto Jotmunrek 
Efpr, brother of SiSrli anti Ham! it. 70 
Esau. <4,6 
bid, 72 

Eunuch, wife of: given child by Alvins, 19 
Eonp«les, 11.12 
Eye; low of, 31,101 

Eyvtcin and Gudr8d. heroic brothers. 70 

Faithful Seavmr, folktale. 85 
Famed, Richard, 10,96.97.98.99 
Echtlc. E.. 103 

Fcinuiusand Ferrutto. twin saints, 6 
Fikcntveher, If., 10-f 
Finn. Frisian king, 72 
Finitthuig legend, 72,108 
Firdausi, 95 

Fire: produced by Alvins, 26: cult. 12,103-101; 

renew?), 4f 
l iskcy-EcVcttlaeig, 17 
FjOlnir, 103 
lK*rgynar,31 
Fftrgym maer, 31 
F lor us and Laurus. twin saints. 82 
Fogcl, Edsetn M..93 

Folkvld and llulvid.I kiOsc brother*.76 

Food ottering* to Dto&ouroi, 19 

Foce.wouwVd: healed by Divine Twins. 18 

FonialAor Mgn.71 

France. Marie de, 93 

Fratu. 102. ice also Freyr 

•Frau. 1 fax ’loid,’ 33 

France, James C., 91,103 

Fraier, W\. KM 

Fiea.50 

Fie sa. 36.51. See also Fica 
Frevr. 32, 33.35. 36-38.75.76.102 
Fngg.« 

Frisians, history of, 59 

Fritla and F.mbrica. nephews of Ennanaiic.73 

Froehi. 76-77 

Frotho.75 


rn 11 w jngk-i, Adoif, 96,97,98,99. 100.107 
Cibltar Dede.5 

Gallchus, goltlen horns of, 48,51 
Calltc twin cults, 19 
Gambaia, mother of twins, 50.81 
Ganaburak, mother of twins. 31 
Gehits. Her no. 96.106.108. M0 
Grigad ant! Ssipdag.heroic pair, 76 
Cc«ilfrcyo( Monmouth, 72 
Ccillntl, tormentress of Kudrun. 60,62 
Gemicr,i.! o<f Tacitus. 41-16.50, 75,89 
Gcrmanicns.26 

Cenjuut and Prottauus. twin saints.83 

CcM. half brother of Thdnl and Th^vahl. 77 

Geir.i Danotum, 32. See also Saxo 

Getica, history of Goths, 52. See also Jordane* 

Cimbutas. Mariya. 91.95.9^ 100 

GeAngu //n5f/*i/rg.r,80 

Goths, 52.57. 70 

Coitschcc. German speech island, 36-87,107- 

ios 

Gounippos, 19 
Cnfctuuer.l, 111 

Crcervfotwf lay of Alii. 54. 72. See also Attam.il 
e»i GroenlenzAo 
Gr^goire. Hemi, 109 
Gregory of Tours. 81 
Grimm, Jacob. 4$. 103 
Grimm ltiotlxts; legends of. 4. 86.108.1)0 
CnmniirrWf, 39 
Croat: visited by Thor. 55 
Cudr&i and Rystein, heroic pair, 76 
Guifrurutrhioi, 70 
Cilnter, H.. 109 

Cflntcrt. Hermann. 8.95.96,97,98.99. ICO. 

103.101 
Guntur, 10.71 

Gunther. 71. ice atso Gunnar 
Ctulrdte 'pathway of gold,' 09 
Cuthrutt, 40, 54.70-71.72.77.81 
Cy Ifeginninff, 102 

Haddmg. 75.76.5e< alto Had ingut 

I laddingjar, 36. 58.42.53.73.71.75.90 
Madingus. 75.102. See alto H adding 

II Won. 36 

Hagen. 71.101. See also W Jgni 
Hahn. A..97.108 
Halfdan.6,76 

Halfitan and Ingpld. heroic brothers, 76 

•HalKii ‘horse.* IS 

Hatlbcrg, Peter, 109 

Ham and Hratii, 76-77 

Ham td. 55 

Hatmlii and S6ili.71.81 
Hamjimdl, 70,71 
Hand: loss of. 3). 101 
Hand. Wayland D.,91 
Hanging; suicide by,75 
Ha nut nan, 63 
Haiakl, King, 55 
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Hardy. E.. 97 

Ifarlungen, heroic brothers, 73.75 
Harris. James Rcndcl, 8, ?7,03. 91,95.97. 

09.ICO.107. 100 
llartland, E. -S.,91 
Hartinnt. attdoccor of Kudnin.60 
llaitungcn, Iwroic blether*. 42. 73.71.75 
Haiut and Mains. 11.05 
I larding*. 12. 11. Sec «fn> Axtingi 
I lalhgrc pa. giantess. 75 
Ibiui. Kail. 17 
I latte*. J..96. 103 
Hanlleo, A 107. 110 
Haurot and Maurot. 05. 

See ab o llaiut ami Matiit 
HantvatAt and AiaarM.H, 11, Of* 
llju/cu>bcfga-6tmma, E..95,107 

//iJrsJA-rd/, 11 
Hawthorn bmh, 81 
Hciinilallr. 32 
HeUienl/uch, 73.100 

Helm: w*4c: of IHoskouroi, II: da tighter of 
Hello*. II: |r}iaiatc>ni of. tours enemy, 19: 
abducted by I hewn*. 01.107: abducted 
by I'aiis. 107 

Helgi and lltoarr. Iicrok biothers 70-77 
Help Haddingjaskati, 73 
lldios. II 

Helm. Kail. I, 103.101.105 

Helmet of Negau, 100 

Mencken. H„ 100 

Hengest, Danish leader, 72 

lienee>t anti Ilnisa.0.51-56. 58.00. 105-106. 

Stt alio Hengst and Hoi* 

KcugU and Hots. 15. M. 58. 71. 

See o0*» Hengsx and Mono 
Henne ainKhyn, 109 
llcnr> of Livonia,95 
Hctaklcv. 1.6.13. See.ibo Hercules 
HetcuJc*. 32 
llcrcbcakl, 36 
Herodotus. 9. 19.61 
Hetox touiccs: validity of. 2 
Hcrokl. I0f. 

Ilcnlxie, 71 

Hertnkl and Hirftlr. the llaitungcn. 71 
Hertz. W.. 109 
//e rsMjr.tr «<«, 73 

Hen* if., suitor of Kudmn. <*0.09.79 
Hen tier, Andreas. 102.106. 108 
Hibciia: abducted hy 1)1. •«ki<uu>i. 11 
Httcfrbrands. Jay of, 33 
HEldebmg, uifrof King Finn, 72 
llilkbian.lt. A,.96. 97 
WpfxMarws ’breaker of bones.' 

epithet of Kattor.22 
Hipj>6tai tofJu ,i 'skilled ride is,' 
cpitlKl of Ibivkkntttoi, 12 
himtyytnurlMMhi 'golden |iMlied 
epithet of Alvins, 60 
Hlrflit and ttciiuid, the Haimugcn.74 
Htofnfc, K .97. 108 


Historic sou tees: validity of. 2 
Hittitc. 27 

lluacf. hero slain by King l inn. 72 
Hntkar.10.SO 

Ik* and Hopp. epithet* of brink pair. 76-77 
H6dt.32.36 

ll.’gni. 10. 72. See also Hagen 

Hoffmann. Werner, 110 

Holmqvitt.W., IK 

Homeric hymns, 10,12,11.22 

Honey: spread o*ei countt)aide by Alvins, 19 

Hopkins. E.,97,90 

Hopkins. Grace. 95 

Hoppand Ho. 76-77 

Horatio* Cock-*. 31 

Hotixd belnocts: as Dkuairk icons, 18. 103 
llorns; a» I»k*scunc symbol*. 18.51-52.105: 

lutti boood to. 61 
Hots. See Ilcngu 
Hoixa. See Heiige*t 

Hotv;: race, founded by Kascor.22; cull. Asian, 
53: of joy, 106; c.f mourning. 106 
Ifoiscs: twins associated with, 47.18.62-68. 

106: of twin saints. 82; in fonctal 
ptofeukia, 106 

Hound tact; founded hy Polytfcwkc*. 22 
11 rani and Ham. hetote brothers. 76-77 
//rrifwsfcrrugle.57 

Htimtoxi "Juki t frost mane.' solar steed. 39,97 

I Incur and llcfei, heroic brothers, 76-77 
Hrofcr.atdoctor <»f Ogn. 77 
Hrdlfssaga, 109 

IIuIvmI and lolkvitl, heroic brothers. 76 
Handing. 75,76 

Huns: invade Erm ana tic's empire, 70 
lltKh.O., 100.103. 105 

II viclydtc, 47, 48 

lIvilmenu 'white mane,' 53 
HydtuljoH, 73 

ll**>r and Ale*, heroic pair,50-52,55.58 

Idas and l.ynkctts: sttingle with Dioskouioi. 19 

Idols, auiconk: of Divine Twins, 45-13. 

18.69.85.105 
/hid, 13. 21 
lima linen, 28 

Incarnation Of Dis ine Twins, 6. 7.26.52.59. 
63.80-81 

Incest: prenatal,of twins, 3: 
of twin* with sister. 11.68 

I nettle IXg hlme. 75 
Indnt.Vedk divinity. 18.20.32.9' 

Ingjnldaixl Ilalfclan, heroic brother*. 76 
l|4nlles. miu (Mother of Heiallc*. *,6.13 

I I mint in. Germanic divinity. 108 
lomge.the. tuche giants." I 
luventas, Roman hero. 32 

Jacob and Esau. 1,6 
] affray. R.. 109 
Jaguar, flying ntosister. 71 
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JaisJc, Kail, 91, 97. 109 
fankuhn. II., 101 
farlScfil, 76 
Jensen, Ad. E.,S5 
Jeroenc of Prague. 17 
|hala.G.C.99 

/■Of/l HMk<lriuder, 98 

fckennim-k. 70-71. Ver als-o Lien a nark 

[Cuund ami A ini;, 76 

Johansson. K. F..43, 105 

jonval, M„ 95.98. 107 

Jodlano. 52. 70,71, I09 

Jotonheitn. 53 

Jungaodrcai, W.,79 

Jupiter. 31 

Justin, 19 

Juturoa. goehteu of fountains. 30 

Kabcitoi. ll.SVeaboCabitc* 

Katd'itLa. 28 
Kiitft ipofz, £6 

KolUgctiia. gtxidcfc of birth. 27 
Katnprahn, Harald, Danish king. 3$ 

Kastoe and Polytleuke*. 5.6.9-39 pastiw, 
36.61,75,82.93,99 
K4tt4r*icn m/Jor, flute air of Spaitan 
weapon dance, 21 

Kasioulovs ami Polycuctes* twin wini*. 82 

Kais.J.. 107 

Kaurava.33 

Keith. A. Ilcrriedale, 15 

Keenppinen. livar. 38 

Kfitu »,{Ttrj.j(o>s *in a golden char lot.' 

epithet of Kastor. 22 
Killing of Intiu. 4 
KUslIng, H. J.. 91 
KivlM« 

KOck. Inge. 101 
KoJbjiltn. caw of, 77 
K op pert, W.,96 
KovMnna.G.. 104 

Krappe. Alexander Hajajeitv.8,20.2!*.12. 
43,52.73,85-86.93.91.95.95.97.98.99. 
100.102.101. 105. 106. 107. 108. 109.110 
K rati ns, Ojars, 95 
Krause, W.. 100 
Kritbergs. Mara.95 
Krohn. Ksarlc. 100 
Krilgei. Fanil. 28.49. 101 
Kudrun, Middle High German epic. 60. 6*. 

66. 07, 68,70. 71.76.77. 79,86. 87.88.90 
Kflbel, Man Ira. 88. 110, 111 
Kuhn, Adalbert. 1,28 

1 acetlaemoirians. 19 
Laine/. DicRo. father of the Citl.23 
l.akvnao.i, 63. 107 
Lafnt»dmc> 6oe, 52 
Lange. Wolfgang. 106 
Laugobardt: history of, 50 
l.anVi, isle of. 63. 69 
Laroche. K..9? 


Ia«icn, Ctir.,9? 

1 ant us and Fiona* twin saints, 82 
I -anaoo. J. C.,97 
Layamon, 82,107 

L< i ami Leif*)I, Slavic ticiiu. 26.28 
Leukippitlct, 11 

1 cuki|>jHvs 11 

/nil',, epithet of Dioskouioi, 35 
Unhb epithet of Dioslouroi. 12 

Lcvrou*, temple of. 81 
l.klK-tmnin, F„ 101, 105 
Lindberg. If., 33 
Lindrotlt, II.. 103 
Link-ton,C. Scott. 100.101 
Ljungberg, II.. 109 

1 certain: campaign against Chiotoniam, 19 

larch, Edwin M..93.94 

l-ocuenthal. J„ 103.105 

LoftfNgrin, 78 

Loft<iJ*JM«,$l.38 

Inki, 32,101 

Lommcl. 11.. 90 

Loomis, R.S, 109 

Loth, Agnete. 109 

lasts: drawing of.51.55.59.106 

Ludwig, A.. 96 

I tig. C eltic divinity, 31 

Lugier. Germanic tribe. 36 

I uliiSip and Gudnlsp, Iranian pair, 95 

L)fcos. captor of Antiope.6l 

Lynkcu*, 19.36 

Macdocrmdl, A. A, 91,95.95 
MadidC.Vicbv, 95.95-97 
Madhufia 'drinkers of lioocy.* 
epithet of Al\ini. 19 
Magic contagious, 5 

Magnl and Modi, Germanic divine pair. 38 
MahttrMroto. 21.25.27,32-34, 

62.63,04.101.107 
.Mo/tatAr/M 'with a large chariot.' 

epithet of Xa&ula, 27 
Mahlhck,Schleswig Holstein. 101 
Maimla and DvWida, monkey kings of 
MahikhtimUi. 62 
ManataMUKQot, Ikngali story, 66 
Mannlunlt, Wilhelm. 8.17.25,66. 

95.96,97,100, 101.103.107 
Marc. 82 

Miw/MWrvM of Sulpkius Seven!v. 81.81 
Matcctu of Phoygi*. abductor of Potentiatu. 77 
Mattiwara. Mitanui king. 27 
Mocrcrin, die scliuoc," German hallxl. 8? 
Meier, John, 110 
Mclitcnc.82 
Menaacc. P. J.dc.95 
McnCmkr filial, Ramon, 

61.87.88. 105. 110. Ill 
Mcringcr. R„ 43. 100.103.105 
Mctlat. P.,98 

Merseburg Inoillation. 35.71 
MCtraux. Alfred, 93 
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Mitaniii treaties, 27.9® 

Mills. 20. 51 
Mitran.S# 

M it ra-Vanina, 31. 37,98 
Modi ami Magnr, Ccmu.uk divine pair. Mi 
Monkey kings; of lire AfiiJ»4W>4»<rM, 62-63: 
of the RAnvSya^a, OS 

Moon; at begetter of (Hint. 4; bois<s of tlx. 

II, 10; at bridegroom of Sun Maiden. 

02.Of. 08.107; at aUlKtor of Sun Malden, 
00.6S; hvc|h at drowning of Sun Malden,Or 
Morning Star and Evening Sian 
divine twins as. 15-10.47.53,05.09. 97 
Moeltcr of twins; as adulteress, 4; 

at prophetic w»(v'um, 50-51.70-71. SI 
Motm.ila.62 

Much, Rudolf, 42,52,55,73,101 -105.105 
Mucins Scacvob.SI 
Mflllcnbcff. Kail. 12.52.75-74.70.105 
Midler. J.C..9I 
Muller. Soph ws. 103 
iMu/iVOri ornufu ‘adorned at a female.* 
description oi p*»e»t.42.7S 
Mniilamuiof guilt.SI 
Myrunifocu*. U 02.05. 96. 97.56.100.107 

Naharurvali.Ccimanietribe, 42.102 
Xakula and Sahidcva, min licroct of 
MaUMiafata, 21.27.02.97.99 
Nasnmi, 18 
Xitfi3Uhp.22.53.97 
Xaniu; tout tod by Raider and I16dr, 30 
N.lsatyi, epithet of Vedic Alvins, 

14.20.27. 13.75. 79 
Niutp. name of tingle Alvin,21,99 
n&nl •+ tya 'nosebom.’ 90 
Naumaim, Hans. J8.76.81. 10*. 108.109 
Ncarthut and PolycudO, twin taints, 82 
Nennius. 5* 

Neman. Ik. 108 

Xibclungen legend, 72 

N icanor and Sanlut. heroic pair. 77 

Nicholas ami llcrmct, pair of saind, 109 

ultit'ila, 102 

Nictlner, Felix. 36 

Nilsson, M .,98.99 

Sir ah la, 90 

Niurj.r. 102 

Njftnlr. 32.53. 30-33.75.76.102 
.Vori ‘Night,’ Norse divinity. 39 
.Vrrd ’dancers/ epithet of Avvius. 24 
Xuada. 31 

NmVv. Teresa. mother of the Cid, 2$ 

.Yuok juok ’children of the Sky/ 

Kavt African divine pair, 4 

Oath: protectors of. 26-27.37.82-83 
Odit.n. SI.33.37. 38. 71,75 
Odyssey. IS. 11.21 
Ogn. bride of llroarr.77 
OWcnlrcrg. 11., 95.96. 97 
Olten, Magnus. 35-36,73.103 


Olympus. Mount. 58.75 

Opt. Komiu hero. 32 

Ori&o gcnlis /.ongobert/oraon, 101 

Ortmard.4 

Orcnlc.74 

Ortwon, brother of Kudrun. 60.69.79 

Osirit, 7 

Otto. Rudolf, 98 

Palm. Thctlc, 103. IO« 

Palpinos, 25 
Pasnphec*,25 

Paiklnva. Iveroetof .Mit7ul6A«f/<r<*,62 
Panoirnot and Gounippos: 

disguised at Oioskouioi. (9 
Panicr. lr., 106.109,111 
Paiit. atxluctorof Helen, 107 
Paulin IHaconus, SO, 51-52 
Pautaitiat,9,19.25,103 
Pciktmot. 31 
Pnkum. 13 
Perunu, 31 

Petr sis. SitfTridtn, historian of Frisians, 

59, 60. 71. 106 

Phthppson, E. A., 100. 101. 102 
Phineut, captor of Cleopatra. 61 
Phoibc: abducted by Dioskosiroi, 11 
Phd. 35 

Phwmio: wounded foot of. heated by 
Dknkouroi. 1$ 

pilot, eggshell hats of L>ioikouroi. 19 
Puidar. 12, 13,22, 25 
Pius II, 17 

Ploughs, golden: implements of 
I>icvadtti.3> 

Plutarch, 9.01 
Poiticrt. batik- of, 81 
Pol. Marc, and Sicofolle. 

Inin saints and sister. 82 
Potemc.L.. 101.105 

Polyandry. II. 17.68.69. 73. 95.102.107 
Polydeukc*. AYe Kasior ami Polsdeukcs 
Polycuctc* and Kastontos. min saints, 82 
Pdyeuctcs and Xearchus. ivrin saints. $2 
Poccntiana.77 
PieUcr, I..98 

Priest of Germanic twin cult. 42 
Proitos, 6 

Prostasius ai*l Ceivastus. min saints. 83 
Pnhvel, Jaan, 97,100 
Pyilnn. battle of. 19 

Quail; liberated from jaws of wolf. 14.62 
Ourdliubur^, Anualt o/. 52.70.73 
Qnirinut. Roman hero, 32 

Ragnar, shield of. 70 
Ragrian*. 88 
/siignorsif nipt, 70 

ro/«rrt ’silvery / epithet of one Aivin. 15.39.99 
Hakes, silver; implements of L>icva deli 20 
KAma. 63.107 
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Rtmayaif» t 62-64,68. 69. 85. 110 
Ranke. K . 110 

Raoi ami Raptos. Vandalic heroes. 

44,51.58.71*75,105 
Kaptov See Ra«* ami Raptos 
Ramaann, I OS 

Kitri. Vedsc Rixlilm of night. 102 
RAvanna. abductor of 5UJ.65 
Kaaor. bronze: cult Item of Gcnaanic ihuli, 
47.104 
Rebha, 14 

Rr^illiu, Lake. Iwttle of. 19,25 
Rc^in. 76 
Rtginm&i, 40, SO 

Kegneru* aiul I horaldu*. heroic brother*. 76 
Rcgnihla, idle of I (adding. 75 
Remus and Roinuliu.6. 7.75 
Rcr»cl. C...99 

Re«uwciia«x>ti of dismembered body, 82 
Rhea. 6 

Rhon wen. daughter of I longest, 72. 

See alto Rowers a 
Rlgtf-uta, 5? 

Rig I'eda, 9-29 psuitn, 51 
Ringo,55 
Robert. C.. 98 

Rochu* and Sebastian, twin saint*. 82 

Roedtger.M., 103 

Rnhiich, laitt, 110 

Rome: foundmg of, 27 

Romulus and Kuuim, 6.7.75 

Rosenfehl. Ilel trout. 15 14.16,45,96,98, 

100,106.110 
Rojcuocii, Gothic tribe, 
betrayers of bttnanaric, 70 
R.xh,R.,97 

Rowena, daughter of Hcugcu, 55. 

See alto Khonweu 
Runes, magic, 51 
Rydberg. Viktor. 56 

Sabines. 52 

Sagra River, bottle of, 19 
Sahadcva. See Nalula ami Sohadcva 
M. Kioto** fire. 109 
St. K mine ran. SI 82 
St. Henries, 109 

St. Martin: as begetter of twins. 4.81 
St. Nicholas. 109 
Sc. Rctcr ami Cod: 

liberate mist teated maiden. 67-68 
Sc. Rolyeucte, 27 
Salivtyscs, I*..95 
Salman i.«rf Moralf, 110 
Salmc. EstonianSun Maiden.28.9? 
SamhiUI.0. 18 
Saratuu, 96 
Saranyi, 12 
Sarula, 108 

Sams and Atntimti: attack Enaanatic 
to avenge sister. 70.109 
Sami. I’. S.,99 


vvi.i/SjM.j fSuMirfiaijtf, 25 

SeiJrr duhtoyt ‘Daughter of the Sun/ 
l.fehuanfan divinity, II 
Saufer mefta -Daughter of the Sun/ 

Ionian divinity. 11.64-67 
Saul us and N'kaaor, heroic pair. 77.106.111 
Saxo, 52,56.58, 51.55.70,71. 

75.75,76.77,81.102.109 
Scacvola. 31 
Sdxftrlnt.il/, 105 
Schilling, R.. 19.25.98. ICO 
Schinnuuski, Viktor, 110 
Schmidt. J., 96 
Schmidt. L.. ICC 
Schmidt. I*.. 95 

Schneider. Hermann. 2.10C, 106.106 
Schneider, Karl. 55.97.102.105.104 
SdvSnbccfc. caule of. 80 
Schreiner, K., 106.106 
SchrOMcr, Ingeboig, 88 
SchriWJeT. Franz Rolf, 103, 108 
Scbtocdcr. IxopoM von, 25,94,95,96,97. 

96.100, 101.107 
Shioei, K, J„ 87 
Sctuick, H.. 102, 10$ 

Sdiullcriu, ,S., 107 
Sdmltr. W„ 104, 105 
Schwartz, W.. 97.98 
Seorioga. 50 

Scott, Kenneth, 99,100.109 

Sebastian and Rocbua.twin saints. 82 

Seeds: of silver. 20; sown by Dlcva d*4i. 20 

Sceland. isle of. 48 

Sefd.Jarl.76 

Scnn.A.,95 

Sephardic Jews: ballad, of. 110 
Severn*. Sulpkuw, 81.85 
skAhtuimeh. 95 
Shamy.R. S..97 

Ship: Hying. 14; with bundled oars. 14: 

of rescue, 14-15.47,55 
SkotoUc.se 

Siguy, sister of Hclgi and Hroarr, 76 

Sigrdrlfomdl, 59 

SiKeiman, J„ 110 

Silvio. Acnca. 17 

Sinnirxwlorut, 82 

Sinthgtint, 74 

Sint nun aiad Uallrrm.0,74 
Sissinius. Sinninodorus. and Melltene. 

twin saints ami sister. 82 
SU3, wife of RSrna, 65-64. €0. 107 
Slakfk vcisc. 56-57. 71 
SMMtkopanndl, 102 

SkallaCritm and Th6n>1fr. heroic brother*.?? 
Skatlogrimstonar, 37,77 
SkJnfsti 'brilliatu manc/solat steed, 56*59.97 
Skim tend 55,85 

Mijjir: at deputized suitor for Kicyr.$5 
sitabh-Xa-Galliaghc: incised sculpt me* of. 101 
Snake*, associated with Diodcouroi. 18.26 
Snlo.kkigof I>eninark.5l 
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Snorri, 53.70-71,101.102.109 
Sol *$uri,' 71 
SoUtfy. 39 

Solar rtftil. 16. 38-39.97 
Soluicc. niivtcr. 26. 

See alto Wintcnombcwcndc 
Soma. 3k 32.36.G2 
SGtli and tlarnAir, 71,$) 

Sot/rrs ’rescuer*,'cpkhct of Diookoiuoi, M,4) 
Sparta, founding of. 27 
Spit llcute. 77 

37,90.110 

SOlkadr. 32 
Stein. A.. ICO 

Stckihaitscr, W..73.102.101 
Stcnyfclcroo, tattle of. 19 
Sternberg. lxo, 7.93.91,99. 100.105 
Stotfcl. II.. 106 
Scoren god, Gcniutiic. 103 
Strauhcrg*. K..95.107 
Snjmtitklam.71 

Snbhetpatt 'lordsof light/epithet of Aisim. 15 
Sndeli." Cvtatn ballad, s? 88 
Sudiiv. M\ in* cnmidered a*. 25 
SnlTiidu* 1‘etrw*. hiuniian of Frisians, 

50, CO. 71.106 

Sugrlta and Ilaniiman, monkey king* <4 
fUsutymui , 63 

*vl» >n epithet of single Aisin, 
15,39.99 

Sulptcim Socru*. 81 
Sunufcha. 13 

Sunllda: killed by Finuoiric. 7C». 71 
Suppdnhucna*. Hittite kaikt.27 
Suiaj,heroine of Indian folktale.62 
SimA.VodkStui Maiden. II. 15.62.95.107 
%u>y\i 'Sun.' Vetlic disinity. II 
SOiyjiOktam. Vodk marriage hymn. 62 
$u<lon I loo: helmet of, 48 
5 v31k-,A..95. 10? 

Svanhild. wife of jf.riuumck, 70-71.108 
SpamrfU ’sson.whicc.'daughter of I tunding, 76 
Srinfylking ‘hear** iuvk': designates 
head of battle formation, 105 
Svijxbg and Geig*d. heroic brother*. 76 
Svipdagr, lj»y of, 35 
Swan: a* *ytnbol of Cctounk twins, 

41.47.18.60: draw* boat, 73 
Swan*. eiucr of llcngcu and IIoim. 60.71 
await Knight. 78-79 
•Swoid of llioa iMli. 10 
Symons. Ik. 106 
Syrtkm, 32 

Tacma, Itolisian Indian*, 71 
T acini*. 28.41-16.50.52.73.75.89 
TaUnt, Finnish **ky,’ 95 
I anuna, 47 

7V/i*« Sky,* lidmet iinoipt ion. 100 
"I rrnplc In hocior of (la mot. 19 
Terminus, Roman hern, 52 
Teton*. North American Indians,? 


I hcfc<*. founding of. 27 
Theseus: abduct* Helen. 61 
'/’/kiifrrJb niga,73.74 
Thiemc. I'anl. 20. KK) 

Thompson* Stfcfi: motif index. 68,70,101; 

tak-type index. 70.101, 110 
Thor, 32, 33, 53 
l lioraklu* and Regneru*. 76 
ThGrd and Thorvald, heroic brother*. 52.77 
Thor Dollar, 3) 

Thorgn^, Fail. 80 

'I horhitda, ioj inclines* of captive brother*. 76 
IhGiolfr and Egill, heroic pair. 77-78 
» hOrolfr and ska Ha-0 rim r. 77-78 
Thorvald and Th6rd, heroic brother*. 52.77 
I hunderhok: i win a* son of. 4 
I bunder god. 8. 31 
Tiberius. 26 
Tdak. Ik C.,9s 

Tirnaio* son I auiortK-ninm, 27 

• Hsra; 'Sky/ 30.40,30 

Tomb r*f twin*a* site for fertility rirc, 5 

Traxadaxyu, 18 

Trantmami, R„ 103 

l rec, sacred: a undated with Ciermanic twin*, 

43 

1 tondheim, sacrifice of. 3? 

I ugra: cans *011 overboard. 14.97 
Tu&s as Dioscuric strobed*, 105 
J uo /frofAerj, folktale, 85. See also Zu W Rr&drr 
Tyndarco*. 10.13.96 
Tsiidaridai. 10, IS. II 
Tyr. 30-31.75 

Ubbo. Danish hero. 32 
('dolphin, duke Of Fritia, GO 
Vlfjutrc<ht, 37 
Cllr. Norse divinity. 35 

ltat dawn,* Vcdicgcddc**. II, 15, 40.62.66.68. 
102, 107 

Voder. V. II.. 15 
V3inSna6incn.2& 

Val>ru6nir; discourv witli Odinn, 3S-39 

I’afPnfinlimcl, 33 

rVfrfWr'n e/ Otsott, 86.110 

Tab and Vitlar, Xm*c disine pcitr, 36 

Valkyrie*. 102 

Vatnblk trilic, 42 

Vandals, 53.56 

Vanlr, Sif,33.36.52.105 

Vanina, 31 

Ve and Vili, Xor*c <li* ii»o piir, 58 
Vccctiio. Oioigio del. 102 
Verona, kittle of, 19 
\ idar arwl Vali. None clhine pair. 38 
Viking Arc. 46 

Vili and Ve, Xottc divine pair, 33 
Villfarhogcn. 46 

Vuiniler. Germanic nil>e. 50,53.55,73 
V.l|wl5: lose* foot, healed t.s \Uin*. 18 
Vivan-ar. farhei <»f Aisitu, lj.'AJ 
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l ohunga Mgv, 70. 71 
Vortigeil,kingal Htiuiu.72 
Vricv Janclc. 31.33.55.50.03. 100, 102,105. 101, 
106 

Vtmbetn.king ol Britain. 5* 

Wagncr.Notbcit.2J.26.50.0l. 100. IW. 105 . 

IOC 

Wagner, Richard, 78 
Walvthc. M. Ox:.. Ill 
IValiharivt, 101 
Wahher. Gentian hero, 101 
Washing: clothes at seashore. 60.66.67.68,71, 
70.87: bait at seashore. 108 
Weber. A.. 97 
Welder, ki. G..97 
WcWii. i:ila*. 56 
Widiith, 75 

WicnccVc. Erwin, 28. IOO 

Wiftl. None sorcerer. 76 

U ikantkr. Stig. 21-22,24. 35-51.62.05.07.101 

WitantoniirMocllendotfl. Ulrich von. 100 

Wilke.Ceorg. loo.ioi 

William al .Malmesbury, 54 

Wimtdn.caMlc of, 80 

IKm/enonnetreiMfe, 100. Set alto Solvtkc. winter 
Wisniewski. Roswitha, 110 
Wttimann. Anuelioc. 109 
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Woden, 51.60. Set alto Wotan 
WolMirlrich.71 
Wolftkchl. K-. 105 

Wooden idols. 4S-44. See aho IdoJs. anicoak 
"'oui). 38.50. 60. Set sbo Woden 
Wrctlc. 100 

Wfttrbuig ChrvnkUt, 70 
Yama. 36 

N ama and Vans!, the hiM Itunum. 3. 105 

Yaska. 06 

Yglo. King, 106 

Ysiglingar. 76 

Yngllnga m&«, 76 

YitgfinQtial, 76 

Yngvi and All. berok brothers. 76 
Youth soeictlcs: associated with twins, 25 
Yuman ltwlians.5.7 

Zerirngen, 61,88 
Zctlws. 61 

Zetliov. Set Ampbion anti /ethos 
Zeus. 1.10.12.13.31 

Zin. Centtank SkjXkxl. 30. St* alto Tfr 
/obten. Mount. 12 
Zoroatfcr. 22 

/Mti IhHeler, folktale, 100. See also 7'ero 
Pi other) 




